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CHAPTER XXXI. 


A cap stopped in Charlroy Street 
towards the end of May, and there 
followed a thundering knock at 
the door of No. 30. 

Hugh was working near the 
open window, and, looking out to 
see whether the visitor was known 
to him, he saw Charlie Brock. 
Hugh took the picture upon which 
he was working from the easel 
and turned its face towards the 
wall. He set up a landscape, and 
had just completed the substitution 
as Brock, in his usual headstrong 
manner, burst into the room. 

He asked a dozen questions 
without waiting for replies before 
he gave Hugh time to ask in return 
why he was so soon returned from 
Italy. 

*So dull, my dear boy ; nobody 
there now; couldn’t stand it; not 
a soul to speak to excepting hotel 
garcons and dirty models. All right 
at first—lots of fellows, capital fun, 
the native all in his glory. By 
George, old fellow, your cousin 
must be a marvel! Introduced to 
her friend, M. de Gaillefontaine. 
Didn’t see her—no one knew 
where she was ; monsieur said she 
was indisposed. It’s my idea he 
knew no more than the rest of 
us. Queer little fellow, monsieur ; 
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stands about that height; got a 
beak like this. Call him the mar- 
quis ; but, by George, if appear- 
ance gives the title, he should be 
an emperor. All the boys mad 
about René Biron. I don’t know 
how many portraits of her they 
have sent into the show, but leaves 
in Vallombrosa are not more plen- 
tiful. All manner of stories about 
her ; some say she’s married to the 
Frenchman.’ 

* Married !’ 

‘Yes; and it looks like it too. 
He accompanies her everywhere, 
receives her guests when she is 
absent, holds the money bag, and 
kicks up independently all round. 
You know she has come to Eng- 
land ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, she seems to be running 
as fast here as she ran in Italy—if 
not faster. What's the matter, old 
boy? You look as down in the 
mouth as though it was your money 
she’s making ducks and drakes of. 
You had not any idea of marriage 
and shares in the estates ?” 

‘No. But isn’t it depressing to 
hear ofa creature perfect in beauty 
“running fast* as you call it? A 
girl only personally lovely seems 
to me as a sky would seem without 
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33 
stars, with nothing to tell of the 
mysterious beauty beyond, nothing 
to hope for, nothing to stir the 
soft low harmonies of our nature.’ 

Brock was quieted more effectu- 
ally by Hugh’s manner than if he 
had entreated him to be silent. 
He looked at his old chum sus- 
piciously, wondering whether he 
had fallen into the clutch of re- 
ligious fanatics, or whether he was 
‘sickening’ for any malady. He 
turned the subject at once. 

‘I daresay you're right. Ot 
course it is to be deplored that the 
best statues are only fragments,’ 
he said. ‘Haven't you begun 
work yet ?” 

‘I’ve been at work a couple of 
hours.’ 

Charlie Brock looked into the 
picture he was seated before, and 
then held it sideways to the light ; 
again looked at Hugh suspiciously, 
and then said, 

‘You clam! this pot-boiler is as 
dry as ever it will be. You sha’n’t 
treat me as an outsider. I'll see 
what you’ve been working at be- 
fore I leave the place, wherever 
you may have hidden it. What do 
you mean by concealing your stuff 
like a great shame-faced gal ?” 

He was rummaging round the 
room and getting near the wet 
canvas. There was no avoiding 
discovery, so Hugh went to it, 
saying, 

‘This is the work. Hang me 
if [know why I should conceal it ! 
Yet somehow an instinctive im- 
pulse leads me to conceal it when- 
ever a fellow comes here. Don’t 
you know what it is to feel in re- 
gard to certain things that they 
should be sacredly secret—things 
that you would not have vulgarised 
by common inspection, not sub- 
jected to thoughtless criticism ?” 

‘I can’t say I ever felt so about 
my own work; always been too 
poor to feel sentimental; but I 
can understand a fellow with deeper 
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feelings than mine being jealous 
of other eyes seeing his work, and 
wishing like a lover to keep his 
darling solely to himself. And I 
respect such a sentiment ; and so, 
old chap, we won’t look at the 
picture, after all ; but we'll have a 
pipe and talk about the boys. The 
native has two things in the Aca- 
demy ; you saw them, I suppose ? 
He left Italy directly I got there; 
mad about your cousin, of course ; 
going down to the kick-up next 
week. The Frenchman’s forgotten 
to ask me, yet I told him I was a 
chum of yours. Have you heard 
of the affair? Just as unique and 
remarkable as the lady who gives 
it—operas, da/s masqués, and 
the rest of it. Jason and Lomax 
have been painting scenery for a 
bijou theatre ; and from their de- 
scription I should think the place 
is a Bohemian’s paradise and no- 
thing less. I came back last night. 
Didn’t see you at the club. The 
fellows told me you were down on 
your luck, and less constant in 
your attendance there. I Il 
come and sweep your cobwebs 
away; I have no studio yet. Are 
you working much ?” 

‘Pretty steadily.’ 

‘Landscape ?” 

‘No, figure.’ 

‘Who’s the model ?” 

Hugh had the canvas upon the 
easel, and was touching up the 
background ; Brock on the other 
side of the easel, smoking and 
wondering much at the silence of 
his friend. 

‘Come and look at my work, 
Charlie; perhaps you will know 
who my model is.’ 

Brock crossed to Hugh’s side, 
and, as he caught sight of the por- 
trait, exclaimed, ‘René Biron! 
your cousin ! 

‘Is it like other portraits of her?” 

‘Yes ; except in the expression. 
Others are vivacious, wild, daring ; 
yours is altogether pensive, and 
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almost sad. Her eyes here look as 
though they were filled with moon- 
light ; in all other portraits they 
are suggestive of volcanoes and 
other devilish fires.’ 

‘Then I have been more fortu- 
nate than other artists, who have 
not seen her more beautiful mood.’ 

‘Is she sitting to you now?’ 

‘No; she sat to me when I did 
not know who she was, at the time 
when she was missing from Italy.’ 

‘That is consistent with the 
general account of her behaviour. 
What a mad little wretch she must 
be! And how did she discover 
herself ?” 

Hugh briefly recounted the par- 
ticulars of that last interview, with 
anxiety to know what construction 
his friend would put upon René’s 
behaviour. As he concluded, Brock 
exclaimed, 

‘Just like them; they’re all as 
jealous as cats witha mouse. And 
since that pretty little display you 
have seen nothing of her?” 

Hugh shook his head as he laid 
aside his brushes with a sigh. He 
lita pipe, and, turning to Charlie 
Brock, nursed his knee, and said, 

‘Now, Charlie, you shall be a 
listener, and I will do the talking. 
I will have it all out—all that has 
been constantly bothering my mind 
since that interview—ah, and before! 
It will relieve me as tears ease a 
woman’s heart. I am in love with 
this girl ; not in the ordinary way.’ 

(What man ever loved well who 
did not think his passion superior 
to any that ever before animated 
man’s heart? was Charlie Brock’s 
unspoken comment.) 

‘I love too deeply to make a 
heedless marriage, as most men 
do who are infatuated with a beau- 
tiful girl without reference to the 
future. Knowing her no better 
than you and others know her, I 
would not marry her ; knowing her 
as little as 7 know her, I would 
still not marry her.’ 
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‘Then your opinion has altered 
since the interview in which you 
made an unconditional surrender 
of everything.’ 

‘My love has deepened. It ex- 
isted then, but was overpowered 
by a grosser passion. The purer 
love is dominant now to the ex- 
clusion of baser feelings. I should 
not again debase myself and her.’ 

‘According with my opinion— 
which most men would share. You 
said nothing which your cousin’s, 
behaviour did not justify. But 
perhaps you possess facts which 
are unknown to us.’ 

‘I have been told things, cer- 
tainly, which most people don’t 
know,’ said Hugh, with a light 
laugh. ‘For example, I am told 
that she is not my cousin at all, 
but the daughter of M. de Gaille- 
fontaine ; and that they are two 
adventurers who, knowing the par- 
ticulars of my grandfather’s family 
relations, imposed upon him.’ 

‘Good heavens !” 

‘And I am told that Gregory 
Biron found out their duplicity, 
and, revoking his will in their 
favour, made another, leaving his 
property to me.’ 

‘You are joking.’ 

‘Not a bit. I’ve seen half of 
the will—sufficient to make me 
believe that I am legally the pos- 
sessor of Riverford ; and I was 
told before René Biron, or whatever 
that girl’s name may be, sat for me, 
that she would attempt to inveigle 
me into a marriage, in order to re- 
tain the position jeopardised by the 
loss of that half will, and a third 
party’s knowledge of its existence.’ 

‘Well, I cannot see how you 
square your pure love for the girl 
with a knowledge of these charac 
teristic peculiarities. But possibly 
you don’t believe what you hear.’ 

‘Something of this I am com- 
pelled to believe. I have actually 
seen the half will which led her to 
visit me.’ 
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‘By George, it was a fortunate 
thing for you that her devilish jeal- 
ousy got the better of her, or you 
might have been hooked! Phew! 
what a nice young party for a wife! 
But I am still puzzled to under- 
stand how you reconcile yourself 
to the belief that your love for 
such a girl is more than a mere 
sensual passion.’ 

‘It is because I believe her to 
possess noble and beautiful feel- 
ings far outweighing the faulty 
dispositions of her nature. Every 
day that she sat here I saw in the 
expression of her face good con- 
tending with bad; and sometimes 
I incline to think that her last ex- 
hibition was not mere jealousy, 
but a really virtuous indignation 
against me for what she considered 
a vicious pursuit of an innocent 
woman. It was that varying ex- 
pression of her face which ren- 
dered me unable to make a definite 
portrait whilst she sat. This like- 
ness I have painted in her absence, 
and from the memory of the ex- 
pression that gave her face a beauty 
which none could see without wor- 
shipping. Look at this face, and 
tell me if that pure loveliness could 
dwell together with a soul of in- 
famy.’ 

‘My dear boy, I fear your love 
is common to most men who fall 
to physical beauty. What man, 
especially with poetry in his heart, 
converses with a beautiful woman 
and does not immediately invest 
her with virtues which she would 
blush to arrogate? Fortify your- 
self against this syren, not by clos- 
ing your ears to her song, but by 
opening your eyes to her deformi- 
ties, and remembering that you are 
a man and a rational thinking ani- 
mal. Keep your eyes upon her 
claws.’ 

‘But look at this face—it is 
hers!’ 

‘And differs as all must that are 
not from the life. It is bad work 


and untrue to nature, I'll swear. 
Why, how could you paint your 
memory of that face without giving 
to it the expression your fancy sug- 
gests? One might as well try to 
paint Guy Fawkes without his 
matches and black eyebrows. 
Couldn’t do it. Undeceive your- 
self, Hugh, old man; and regard 
your feeling for this girl as no bet- 
ter than it 1s.’ 

‘I would run my palette-knife 
into this painting that, morning 
and night, I sit before and love, if 
my feeling were not holier than 
you believe it. If I were not con- 
vinced that there is something 
to love in that woman, I would 
have done with this picture, and 
feel it my duty to get her and all 
thought of her away from my 
mind.’ 

Brock looked at Hugh in silence 
for a few minutes, smoking and 
marvelling over the simplicity of 
the tall lean friend whose sweet 
kind eyes rested on his picture, and 
then he said, 

‘It is astonishing how thoroughly 
a man’s disposition tinctures his 
works from the least to the greatest. 
In loving or painting you are the 
same. You take it into your head 
that all Nature is gray or brown or 
purple, and you will paint her com- 
plexion no other colour; and you 
take it into your heart that there 
must be a lovely soul behind the 
lovely mask, and nothing can shake 
your constancy. I am as vacil- 
lating as you are steadfast ; but the 
same principle applies to me. I 
will alter my picture a dozen times 
in a day, in deference to the opinion 
of other fellows; and I shall get to 
think René Biron an angel if I 
listen long enough to you, though 
common sense tells me you are 
wrong. Are you taking any steps 
towards recovering your property? 

‘Oh, dear, no. The same voice 
that tells me I am heir declares 
my cousin an impostor, and I be- 
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lieve neither statement at present. 
Had I not seen René, the case 
might have been different.’ 

Brock insisted. upon his friend 
dining with him, so Hugh left his 
picture without putting a stroke to 
it, and with a sigh. 

In the evening Mr. Fox called 
at the studio, and was disappointed 
to find Hugh gone. He had sacri- 
ficed respectability to effect, and 
had disarranged his linen and the 
nap of his hat for an evidence of 
the desperate attack upon him. 
Moreover, time pressed. Every 
moment was of importance. He 
knew that De Gaillefontaine would 
not passively submit to defeat. The 
woman of the house did not know 
Mr. Biron’s private address; all 
she could tell was that he would 
probably be in his studio on the fol- 
lowing morning about ten o’clock. 
Mr. Fox left his card, with, ‘I will 
call to-morrow morning: my busi- 
ness is pressing and important,’ 
written on the back of it. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CHARLIE Brocx’s kindness was 
wasted on Hugh. He did not en- 
joy the dinner, nor the wine, nor 
the conversation, nor the theatre : 
he would far rather have sat alone 
with his darling picture. His idle- 
ness made him eager to get to work 
again. He was at the studio by 
eight o’clock, to the astonishment 
of the woman of the house, who 
handed him Fox’s card. He tore 
it up and threw it aside angrily. 
He wanted to hear nothing from 
evil lips of René. A convincing 
proof that he was heir to River- 
ford, and René the fraudulent 
holder, was the fact he most 
dreaded. Rather would he live for 
ever poor, for ever alone, if only 
he might believe in the purity and 
truth of his picture. This card 
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robbed him of the enjoyment he 
had felt in coming again to his 
picture. It was like resuming the 
long, long journey after an assur- 
ance that the path is wrong. He 
placed the picture, and his heart 
was heavy with the dreamy suspi- 
cion that he must alter the expres- 
sion he delighted in. But as he 
looked, his love threw off the 
weight, seeing that the portrait was 
not a lie, but true to René; and 
faith getting the better of suspicion, 
he said to that beautiful face, ‘I 
will believe you, though ten hun- 
dred men swear you false. Why 
should I believe any but you ?” 
Presently the postman knocked 
—it was the first delivery—and a 
letter was handed to Hugh. The 
envelope was square and large, and 
addressed with imperial flourishes. 
‘It is big enough to be an invitation 
to take tea with the Lord Mayor,’ 
thought Hugh, carelessly breaking 
the cover. He took out a card that 
was a work of art—French art, by 
M. Grevin—and represented Plea- 
sure, with an apronful of roses, on 
one side, welcoming Art with a 
mask and lyr.»—both ladies of well- 
defined anatomy, with high boots 
and faces chic to a degree. Be- 
tween these allegorical ladies was 
an engraved invitation from Renc 
Biron to Hugh Biron to take part 
in a garden féte and bal masguc 
on Monday, June 1. At the foot, 
written in the same generous hand 
with the superscription, was the 
name of Antoine de Gaillefontaine. 
Could René have sent it? was 
the first thought that the invitation 
brought to Hugh. The blood 
flowed quickly in his veins, and his 
fingers holding the card vibrated 
with each pulsation of his heart. 
Extravagant hope possessed him. 
René wished to see him. As he 
cooled, he accounted for the invi- 
tation in a more rational manner. 
The signature proved that M. de 
Gaillefontaine had the disposal o 
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the invitations; and Hugh con- 
cluded that this formal invitation 
was dealt to him in common with 
a hundred other professors of art. 
His relation to René would call 
for a special and private invitation 
from her personally, had he been 
singled for invitation by her. Ne- 
vertheless, for all these cooler con- 
siderations, Hugh was too excited 
to settle to work: he sat with the 
card in his hand, and built air 
castles. Whilst he was thus delight- 
fully employed, Mr. Fox arrived. 

Hugh would gladly have avoided 
an interview; but he felt that he 
had in some measure encouraged 
Fox, and he wished now to tell 
him of his altered feelings, and to 
close at once and for good all 
communication with him. He be- 
gan to speak before Fox had un- 
bent from his bow of salutation. 

‘Mr. Fox, I have little to say; 
but what I do state is emphatic 
and irrevocable. It is not worth 
while taking a seat, for I shall de- 
tain you for a very brief space, and 
I decline to enter into a discussion 
of the resolution I have taken and 
intend to abide by. ‘ince our last 
interview I have seen my cousin, 
and formed an opinion of her en- 
tirely different from that which you 
encouraged. This conviction neces- 
sarily precludes my belief in any 
statement to her dishonour; and 
as such a belief alone would allow 
me to lay claim to the estate she 
owns, I am no longer interested in 
the recovery of the will you men- 
tioned.’ 

‘But you will remember, sir, I 
am sure—for nothing can subvert 
the honesty of your intentions, 
however your judgment may be 
betrayed—you will remember that 
you encouraged me in procuring 
the will.’ 

‘I remember that ; I should have 
communicated my changed inten- 
tions had I known where to find 
you. 
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‘But still, sir, I have run that 
risk. I have ventured my life for 
your welfare, and in recovering 
that will I was eithin an ace of 
being murdered. You will remem- 
ber your promise, which no after- 
consideration should impel you to 
break, that I should not be a loser 
in a pecuniary way by any services 
in your behalf.’ 

‘I promised that I would con- 
tinue to pay your annuity of 150/, 
per annum upon the production of 
the will, and I intend to keep my 
word. Have you the will with 
you ?” 

‘No. But though I required 
this assurance from you that I 
should not be a loser, I did not 
promise that you should have the 
will for a mere continuance of my 
income—that gives me nothing for 
the danger I have undertaken.’ 

‘That is sufficient, Mr. Fox. If 
you decline to let me have the 
will for the price I named, our 
contract is void. It does not mat- 
ter to me who owns the deed: in 
any hands I shall not profit by it. 
And now— 

‘One moment, sir. IfI give you 
this will—’ 

‘I shall assure myself that it has 
really been in the hands of my 
cousin—for I have only your word 
for this story; the will may not 
have been out of your possession 
since you wrote it and induced my 
grandfather to sign it—and if I 
find that you really have risked 
anything in my service, I shall, as 
I have said, pay you 150/. a year 
for my folly. I have said all that 
I have to say.’ 

Mr. Fox said he would consider 
the matter, and withdrew. He was 
not unprepared for Hugh’s refusal 
to put the will in force. He and 
M. de Gaillefontaine both knew of 
René’s visit to her cousin: Mr. 
Fox learning it from the maid who 
accompanied her in London, M. de 
Gaillefontaine from René’s own ad- 
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mission. Mr. Fox was not disheart- 
ened by Hugh’s determination ; he 
saw his income safe. It had not 
been whilst there stood a chance 
of René’s marriage with De Gaille- 
fontaine, or her discovery of the 
will’s existence. At any time he 
could call upon the poor artist for 
1507, and he would, if a better 
bargain was not to be made. 

He hurried to his apartment in 
Kingsland, anxious to get a letter 
posted to M. de Gaillefontaine by 
the midday post. It was Saturday. 
If he, M. de Gaillefontaine, got the 
letter by nightfall, his answer might 
reach Fox by first post on Monday. 
For fear of accidents, he directed 
the answer to be sent to the post- 
office in the Kingsland Road—a 
place near which was his apart- 
ment, and where policemen are 
within hail at most times. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE found 
his invention unequal to the dan- 
ger which threatened him. He 
could not prevent Fox communi- 
cating with Hugh Biron; he did 
not know even where Fox was to 
be found: his only hope was that 
Hugh would decline to take the 
advantage offered him, or that he 
would delay correspondence with 
René until she had married him, 
Antoine, and made the property 
his beyond her power to surren- 
der. It was not impossible that 
René would accept him for her 
husband; he saw that she was 
impatient of her present mode of 
life, and at times careless of what 
became of her. He knew that 
she liked her cousin, and had 
quarrelled with him ; and vain as 
he was, M. de Gaillefontaine per- 
ceived that her kindness to himself 
was due rather to pique than a 
warmer feeling. That made no 


difference to him; he did not love 
her well enough, and he loved him- 
self too well, to be punctilious 
about trifles. It was necessary 
that he should take advantage of 
her mood, and establish himself 
before she recovered from her 
pique. 

Impressed with the importance of 
immediate action, he determined 
at once to go and make himself 
agreeable to René. Five minutes’ 
attention to his appearance satis- 
fied him, as he looked at himself in 
the glass, that he was good enough 
for anybody; a reflection that 
brightened his spirits, and made it 
easier for him to conceal the anx- 
iety he felt. 

‘Who would think that three 
hours ago I sat myself with my 
head in an abominable bag?’ he 
thought. 

In the hall he passed Walters, 
the coachman, standing hat in 
hand. 

‘Why do you wait?’ he asked. 

‘Going to London, sir. Wait- 
ing for a letter mistress wished me 
to post there.’ 

‘Where is Miss Biron ?” 

‘In the libery, sir.’ 

He passed on to the ‘libery,’ 
and found René seated before a 
desk. 

René addressed him directly. 

‘I have been looking down the 
list of invitations,’ she said, ‘and I 
find that my cousin’s name is not 
down. Will you be good enough 
to fill up a card of invitation, and 
give it to me now? Walters is 
going to London to-night, and he 
will post it there. I should have 
spoken about it before.’ 

She purposely kept her eyes on 
the list as she spoke, but De Gaille- 
fontaine noticed the rising colour 
in her cheek, and his hopes fell. 

He knew not what to do; hardly 
could he stammer a few apologetic 
words. 

‘There is no need of apology,’ 
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said René; ‘the fault is entirely 
mine. You do not know his ad- 
dress even.’ 

She touched the bell, and Walters 
appeared. De Gaillefontaine was 
filling up the card. René handedan 
envelope, and noted the agitation 
which no effort of his could conceal. 
She was touched with a spirit of 
mischief, and enjoyed his trouble, 
thinking it the result of jealousy, 
and little knowing how far more 
profound was the emotion that 
blanched her friend’s cheek. 

She dictated the address, and 
saw him biting his lip as he wrote. 
Looking at the address she found 
he had mistaken the number, and 
herself corrected it, pardoning the 
poor wretch on account of the feel- 
ing she had produced. Walters 
took the letter, and shut the door 
behind him. The closing of the 
door suggested a sensational ta- 
bleau for a St. Martin drama—the 
villain finding the magazine door 
closed upon him after he had fired 
the slow match ! 

He tried to control his feelings, 
he tried to appear calm and happy, 
he tried to talk; and his failure was 
more interesting to René than suc- 
cess would have been. No woman 
is proof against the enjoyment of 
a man’s misery if she thinks he 
loves her, and she has made him 
wretched ; and this belief, which 
should move her to tenderness and 
pity, usually incites her to provoke 
the distress of her victim. Her 
gaiety increased with M. de Gaille- 
fontaine’s depression, for he could 
by no effort divest his mind of the 

consideration of the danger threat- 
ening him, and she laughed when 
he left her with no better pretext 
than a headache. It was so odd 
to think of this funny little fellow 
being jealous upon her account. 
She had looked upon him so long 
as a guardian, almost a paternal 
friend, a servant, that his new part, 
by its very novelty, seemed ludi- 
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crous. But this joke had its grave 
side for René ; there was no mirth 
in her countenance when the 
thought passed through her mind 
that this man might be her hus- 
band. He had proved himself a 
good friend, and might make the 
best of husbands, and possibly the 
wisest and best thing she could do 
was to marry him ; but the thought 
was repugnant to her. Marriage 
with him was almost as deadening 
to think of as that other wisest and 
best last resort—becoming a hos- 
pital nurse. 

From M. de Gaillefontaine and 
the gloomy future with him, Rene’s 
mind turned to Hugh Biron, and 
at the same moment she felt as 
though she had cast aside a pall, 
and saw again the light of young 
life. Refreshing hope reanimated 
her. She was almost ashamed of the 
longing she felt to see Hugh and 
hear his voice. ‘ One would think 
I love him,’ she thought, her cheeks 
burning with the words. 

Neither caprice nor mischief had 
actuated her in inviting her cousin; 
the idea had come to her as the 
result of the desire continually felt 
to know how Hugh regarded now 
the model for whom he had carried 
spring flowers: what were his 
thoughts of René Biron; what 
kind of feeling he had for his cou- 
sin. Accident suggested a strata- 
gem by which she might obtain the 
knowledge she desired, and she 
had resolved at once to put it in 
practice, relying upon the formality 
of the invitation to conceal the 
special interest she had in his com- 
ing. 

Leaving her, M. de Gaillefon- 
taine went once more into the 
grounds, trying to resolve upon a 
course of action. He walked up 
and down, lighting one cigar after 
another, and throwing them away 
with a curse as he found them gone 
out. He went to his room, and 
sat there in the dark with his head 
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in his hands; he threw himself 
upon the bed, and lay there with- 
out sleeping, and without obtaining 
a solution of the difficulty before 
him. 

He had no doubt of the use to 
which Fox would put his posses- 
sion, and he knew René’s temper 
well enough to be certain that she 
would give up every farthing of her 
property the moment she found it 
not legally hers, and without any 
consideration for the welfare of her 
true friend Antoine. A_ great 
change in his fortunes was immi- 
nent. Before he had been happiest, 
at such times feeling that any 
change must be for the better; 
now it was otherwise. He had 
lived fat, and had no relish for the 
small beer and cheese-parings of 
a fencing-master. The penniless, 
vagabond, careless life had no 
charms for him now. Vagabond 
and careless he could be again 
without regret, but penniless—oh, 
no! 

He was not jealous of Hugh, but 
simply hated him with the hate of 
a thief for the man he has failed to 
rob. He was jealous of Mr. Fox; 
and as his imagination pictured the 
execrable Fox entering in triumph 
the grounds and building he had 
prepared for himself, his vengeful 
breast was inflamed with a yearning 
to exercise his lawless will to the 
full. He would like to set fire to 
the place and hurl his enemy bound 
into the midst. He was careless 
whether René loved Hugh or not. 
He would willingly have married 
René—and would now, were it 
possible—but he did not love her ; 
he preferred Raffiolli—reason the 
more that he should make René 
his wife. 

When he lit the gas he opened 
his desk, took out a roll of bank- 
notes and told them over; they 
were the careful savings of his 
stewardship. He wrote the sum 
on a slip of paper, and opened his 
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cheque-book. It contained a 
cheque in discharge of the building 
and alteration expenses, which the 
architect had not yet received. It 
was signed by René, and made 
payable to the architect or ‘ bearer.’ 
The amount of this cheque M. de 
Gaillefontaine wrote under the 
other figures, and adding them 
together found a total which drew 
from him a sigh of relief. ‘ Any- 
how,’ he said, ‘ you shal] not be a 
pauper, Antoine.’ Like a wise 
general, he prepared for defeat. 

The following morning, at the 
moment of returning from sleep to 
consciousness, when fact and pro- 
bability mingle in the mind, M. de 
Gaillefontaine saw a desperate al- 
ternative to quiet defeat. His im- 
agination figured two men engaged 
in a fight to the death. He with 
whom De Gaillefontaine’s sym- 
pathy lay was being worsted, and 
was powerless to parry the vigor- 
ous cuts of his adversary. In- 
glorious unavenged defeat was be- 
fore him ; his foe was nerving his 
arm for the coup de grace. M. de 
Gaillefontaine struggled to advise 
the doomed man. At least he 
might try to kill, or die with the 
savage satisfaction of having mor- 
tally wounded, his conqueror. M. 
de Gaillefontaine, with an effort, 
cried out, ‘If you can’t parry, 
thrust !’ and awoke. 

The scheme contained in this 
half-sleeping fancy suggested not 
only a desperate end, but also the 
means to be employed. He lay 
quietly modelling the crude idea 
until it took a form that pleased 
him. 

‘ After all,’ he thought, ‘it is not 
Fox I should deal with in the first 
instance; it is this Hugh Biron, 
who threatens me and drives me 
to extremity. If he were away, I 
might laugh at Fox, and enjoy the 
defeat entailed by his own folly. 
And surely at this ball I can find 
means of quarrelling with this 
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young man, and in my own self- 
defence get rid of him. These 
English can fight only the box.’ 

He arranged his plans systema- 
tically and in sequence : 

‘1. To offer myself to René. 

‘2. Ifshe accepts me, to prevent 
any communication between her 
and her cousin or Mr. Fox ; without 
violence if possible. 

‘3. If she declines to take me or 
postpones her decision, to find 
Hugh Biron and silence him. 

‘4. If H. B. refuses to fight with 
the rapier, to secure my property 
and bolt immediately, with the 
Raffiolli—or without her.’ 

The possibility of having to 
resort to the last expedient was 
the occasion of his going to Read- 
ing that morning with a portman- 
teau. He had written to René’s 
banker there to prepare for a heavy 
demand ; and, knowing him, the 
clerk paid out the amount upon 
the cheque drawn for the architect 
in notes and all the gold he had 
at command. With this M. de 
Gaillefontaine returned to River- 
ford. 


There was plenty of occupation 
for M. de Gaillefontaine during the 
day. The arrangements for light- 
ing the grounds, the erection of 
pavilions, the cuésinerie, all received 
his supervision. Visitors and lug- 
gage arrived: the visitors chiefly 
Italian and German ladies and 
gentlemen, swarthy mostly, all 
muffled to the eyes ; their luggage, 
music, and instruments in impor- 
tant cases, and clean linen in the 
smallest and most unpretentious 
carpet bags. There was yet to 
be the final rehearsal of the new 
opera, and these visitors had come 
on Saturday for Monday. They 
knew the wine, and were fond of 
billiards, 

In the evening Mr. Fox’s letter 
was handed to M. de Gaillefon- 
taine. Turning to the signature 
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he apologised to his friends, and 
left them. 

In his letter Mr. Fox stated his 
intention of selling the document 
now in his possession, and desired 
to know whether monsieur would 
purchase it at a price commen- 
surate with the personal inconve- 
nience and mental anxiety it had 
entailed upon its possessor. 

The address he gave made it 
impossible to communicate with 
him before Monday, the day of the 
féte. After some close thinking, 
M. de Gaillefontaine sat down at a 
desk-and flourished his reply to 
Mr. Fox. 


‘My esteemed and respected 
Friend,—I acknowledge an equality, 
and I give the hand. Accept my 
compliments. You should have 
been a Frenchman. With respect 
to your obliging letter and your 
magnanimous offér it is that I 
write. 

‘One of your genius must be 
aware that the value of the docu- 
ment you hold depends less upon 
the risk you ran in securing it than 
upon its value to me ; is it not so? 
It is of course a trumpery if it you 
have communicated to any one— 
to Mr. Hugh Biron, for exam- 
ple. That you would think to de- 
fraud me by selling a deed which 
Mr. Biron refuses is a foolery for 
which I cannot believe that you 
are so capable; wherefore I shall 
be glad to buy it of you straight. 

‘We make a little affaire 
here on Monday, June 1, and I 
enclose an invitation for you and 
your good friend ; he who so skil- 
fully assisted you on a particular 
occasion of the past. With this 
companion at your side, amongst 
many who would prevent an act of 
violence, and with my assurance 
that for a week I will regard you 
as the friend of my bosom, you 
may assure yourself of perfect 
safety. It will be all right, truly. 
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‘It is presumption to offer ad- 
vice to one who has shown himself 
so capable of to take care of him- 
self, yet I would counsel you to 
wear a mask and disguise your ap- 
pearance, as Mr. Hugh Biron will 
be present, and might recognise 
you. 

‘To business. If it is that we 
find at the departure from the /¢¢e 
that Mr. Biron has not said to Miss 
Biron anything of which we speak 
now, I will then purchase this 
paper of you at once.—I have the 
honour to be, respected sir, your 


friend, =) GalLLEFONTAINE.’ 


M. de Gaillefontaine was proud 
of his letter; in correspdndence 
at least he felt himself infinitely 
superior to Fox, and this conscious- 
ness of worth elated him. 

No vain man can ever be long 
unhappy. He regards himself and 
cannot but be hopeful with such a 
vision of promise. His vanity is 
the precious alchemy by which the 
leadenest possibilities are turned 
into golden probabilities. He looks 
at himself and his work, sees good 
in everything, and rejoices. 

But it was not vanity alone that 
caused M. de Gaillefontaine to 
exult. The danger of his position 
excited him ; and his love of show 
and display was gratified by the 
theatrical circumstances of the 
coup he was to make. On Monday 
all the characters would be upon 
the stage ; if he remained upon the 
scene it would be as the central 
figure ; if he were obliged to leave 
he would quit with é/a?, and his 
absence would be marked like the 
disappearance of a sun from a 
system. 

On Sunday he was brilliant. 
René was not surprised at the 
change in his demeanour. It was 
unusual for him to be sad, and an 
exuberant flow of spirits might be 
simply a counteraction. She had 
a suspicion, moreover, that his de- 
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monstrative gaiety was intended to 
conceal the concern he felt on 
account of Hugh, and to forestall 
him in the possession of her regard. 
Indeed, had she not been amused, 
she must have been embarrassed 
by his constant attention to her. 
He was tender and sentimental 
when he had opportunity ; he gave 
up a game of billiards; he neg- 
lected Raffiolli on her account. 

Beatrice Raffiolli would not sub- 
mit to unexplained neglect. 

‘Look, my marquis,’ said she to 
him, when, in the twilight, he al- 
lowed himself to be sentimental to 
her, ‘I should very much like to 
know all that you have not told 
me.’ 

‘What is that? Have I not told 
you everything—more than Sam- 
son told Dalilah? Hold you not 
my life, my fortune, in your hand ? 
I have told you of this Fox, of my 
adventures and perils.’ 

‘Yes; but you say nothing of 
our queen. You do not explain 
this tenderness which has grown 
since we were in Italy together.’ 

‘Did I not incur her anger? 
My God, it behoves me to make 
myself agreeable, or—phew !|—*“ M. 
de Gaillefontaine, we can dispense 
with your service ; you have been 
very good to me—very clever in 
your endeavours for my prosperity, 
but—you can go!” Eh! itistime I 
behave myself.’ 

‘My marquis—you so clever, so 
sage—has it not appeared to you, 
knowing our queen’s purity, that 
when she finds people talking of 
your tenderness, your sweetness, 
your languishing, she will see that 
one of two things she must do— 
either she must marry you or give 
you this discharge from her house- 
hold, which you so much dread ?’ 

‘Ah, you do me the honour to 
be jealous ! 

‘Of my interests assuredly. An- 
toine, I like our queen too well to 
be her rival if she married. Again, 
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I am enamoured of these quiet 
English homes, and should prefer 
to marry and settle down, as you 
proposed when you laid out to me 
the affairs of your life, to any other 
arrangement we could make.’ 

‘I will not encourage your jeal- 
ousy” cried monsieur playfully. 
‘TI will tell you nothing at this mo- 
ment of my plans as a punishment 
of your wicked doubt. But this 
you shall know: I am preparing 
for flight. On Tuesday morning 
—possibly to-morrow night—I may 
come to you and say, “ Take the seat 
beside me in this carriage at once ; 
put these notes in your bosom: 
they are yours, if I am caught; if I 
escape, they are ours.”’ 

With these words, he left her; 
partly for the sake of effect, partly 
to avoid further question. But 
Raffiolli was not satisfied. 

‘* May,”’ she said; ‘why not 
“shall”? Is it that you will take 
me only if René refuses, eh ? This 
must be found out.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE picture which had been 
drawn for René, when she stood 
penniless outside the Riverford 
estate, was completely realised on 
the day of her féfe. Her home 
was a bijou palace springing from 
a bed of flowers, and she stood 
there to welcome a hundred guests, 
each distinguished amongst men 
for talent, if not for genius. All 
that M. de Gaillefontaine had pro- 
mised was fulfilled,and more. Na- 
ture assisted his success, and sup- 
plied what his ingenuity could not 
command—tender breezes and a 
blue sky dappled with pearly cu- 
mulose clouds. It was sufficiently 
warm for the southern visitors to 
remove their comforters; for others 
to enjoy the cool shade of the rus- 
tling beeches by the river’s edge. 
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Where René went men and 
women clustered, each newly-ar- 
rived guest anxious to renew ac- 
quaintance with the dela regina, 
and render the tribute of wit stored 
expressly for her ear. Yet some- 
how she was not elated as she had 
been by the ovations in Italy. Her 
friends were very witty, very flatter- 
ing, very nice; but they did not 
engross her thought and exalt her 
above her ‘everyday’ condition. 
Whilst listening to a remarkably 
good thing that Hall said to Biddel, 
when he went to Burlington House 
for his rejected pictures—it was the 
twentieth good thing she had heard 
since mid-day—she found herself 
wondering whether that other Eng- 
lish artist had any pictures hung in 
Burlington House, with a curious 
feeling of hope, as if it were a mat- 
ter of interest to her whether he 
was successful or not. She heard a 
laugh at the conclusion of the story, 
and she herself laughed ; but she 
was conscious of her hypocrisy, for 
at the point of the story she had 
been speculating as to the time that 
tall artist with the bent shoulders 
would come, if he came at all. 
Certainly she looked forward, with 
an eager throbbing at her heart, to 
night-time. The stratagem she had 
arranged was hazardous and bold, 
and in itself enough to account for 
the excitement she felt. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was like a 
boy on the 5th of November who 
has squibs to let off. His intense 
delight in displaying himself upon 
the stage of that theatre he had 
raised, before the audience for 
whom he had prepared it, made the 
vital business which was to follow 
of almost secondary importance. 
He ate nothing at dinner, and lost 
his temper with the cooler profes- 
sional artists, who preferred linger- 
ing over the sweets to ‘ making-up’ 
before the necessary hour. 

Within the last week René had 
resigned the part she had accepted 
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in the little opera, excusing herself 
upon the ground that it would be 
in better taste for her to take a 
place amidst the greater number of 
her guests in the auditorium. 

But Beatrice Raffiolli explained 
the matter differently amongst the 
ladies, who were less mad in their 
enthusiasm for René. She pointed 
out the singular likeness of her 
voice to René’s, which similarity 
must challenge comparison, wherein 
René, wanting the cultivation and 
technical management of Raffiolli, 
must be ranked second. ‘ And the 
queen is prudent, and will not risk 
the supremacy she enjoys.’ 

Indeed there was a very singular 
similarity in the voices of these 
two, and it was this similarity which 
made René throw up her part ; but 
for a very different reason from 
that imputed by Raffiolli. 

And so she sat with the audi- 
ence, changing her place between 
the acts and looking round upon 
her friends. Once the colour came 
to her cheek. Hugh, standing so 
far from her, could not surely see 
that change of complexion, yet the 
effect upon him was as if he had. 
René would have been thankful 
for a mask. 

M. de Gaillefontaine played as 
if born to the stage. It is true his 
voice was weak, and of limited 
compass; but his superb carriage 
and manner concealed such a tri- 
fling defect. A turn of the body, or 
a bow, overcame the most difficult 
passage, and the high notes were 
expressed by a shrug of the shoul- 
ders or a kiss of the hand. He 
was superb, and that is the fact. 

The opera’was played first ; and 
whilst the comedietta was enacting 
M. de Gaillefontaine ordered the 
lighting of the grounds and the 
pavilions. Beatrice Raffiolli com- 
ing to René, a place was made for 
her. 

‘I want you to come to my room 
privately, without telling any one,’ 
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whispered René, when occasion 
offered. 

‘I will accompany you when 
this farce is over, if it will ever end.’ 

The comedietta did end; and 
after a time of conversation those 
who had to dress for the masque- 
rade withdrew, and René, with 
Raffiolli, made her way towards the 
door. Her breathing was thick 
and difficult; there was nervous- 
ness in her manner, and her eyes 
lacked their usual fearless glance 
as she looked from friend to friend 
with the timidity of a schoolgirl. 
At length the expected figure stood 
in her way, and the deep thought- 
ful eyes were upon her. He was 
not to be evaded, this tall cousin : 
he held out his hand. 

René had resolved to look him 
calmly in the face, and say a few 
words of welcome, if it should 
happen that they met before she 
had assumed her mask. But as 
she felt his smooth soft hand close 
upon hers, a great hope that this 
man was good and true—a great 
yearning to have such a good and 
true friend to guide her and keep 
her from doing foolish things— 
came upon her, speaking through 
her eyes to those that questioned 
her, but silencing her tongue. 

How earnestly his eyes did ask 
of her whether she also was good 
and true! And feeling how she 
had merited to be thought other 
than good, her eyes fell in shame 
as she passed on. 

That silent greeting was not lost 
upon Beatrice Raffiolli; she long 
ago had been questioned thus, and 
the memory of it filled her with 
sadness. She once had loved a 
man who questioned, and to whom 
she could not lie. Taking René’s 
arm, she pressed it to her side, and 
they went silently to Renc’s room. 

M. de Gaillefontaine saw the 
cousins, and noted the particulars 
of the meeting. 

‘Are you sure that is he? he 
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a low voice. 

‘Certain, monsieur. I took his 
card—here it is, and have kept my 
eyes on him, as you ordered, ever 
since. Shall I still watch him?’ 

‘No; leave him to me. Do you 
know if the other man has come 
yet?” 

‘Mr. Fox? 

‘Sh! yes.’ 

‘Not when I left the gate an 
hour since. Williams I left to look 
out, and I have not seen him.’ 

‘Go and see. Let me know 
when he arrives himself.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine looked at 
Hugh and measured him with a 
swordsman’s critical half- closed 
eye, his nostrils expanded, his lips 
closed to his teeth. He took a 
long inspiration and turned away. 
He should know that awkward 
figure anywhere, and should not 
fear him with any weapon but a 
cudgel. 

René bade her maid leave the 
room, and, when she was alone with 
Raffiolli, spoke. 

‘You and I are nearly of a 
height.’ 

‘You have the advantage.’ 

‘Imperceptible, if you wore dof- 
tines Louis Quinze and I a man’s 
shoes.’ 

‘ Truly.’ 

‘Our voices are exactly alike.’ 

‘But the accent is different.’ 

‘Not if we speak French. Your 
French has the Gascon pitch of 
mine.’ 

‘I also am of Gascony. 
you say is true.’ 

‘Supposing we wore masks, could 
your dresser so paint the lower 
part of our faces that our identity 
might be mistaken ?’ 

‘Identity! that means that one 
shall say that I am the de//a regina 
and you simple Beatrice Raffiolli.’ 

‘Yes. Never mind about com- 
pliments—is it possible? Besides 
the mask, a moustache and little 
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beard would aid the deception. 
See! here are two dresses. This 
medizval robe of white velvet I 
intend to wear at once. I shall 
remove my mask that all may see 
who I am. I want you to wear 
this Spaniard’s dress, and unmask, 
that M. de Gaillefontaine at least 
may know you.’ 

*I understand.’ 

‘When we can, I desire to with- 
draw, to change dresses, I making 
up as the Spaniard Beatrice Raffi- 
olli, you as the medizval princess 
René Biron, and, so disguised, to re- 
turn to the company masked. Then 
I wish you from that time forward 
to sustain my character, to listen to 
my friends, to entertain them ; but 
to those who know me well to speak 
as little as possible and in French. 
Will you do this to oblige me ?” 

‘It is but a poor thing to do, but 
I shall do it as joyfully as a greater. 
Depend upon me to sustain the 
character. Will you send for my 
dresser at once?” 

This arrangement fell in entirely 
with the wish of Beatrice Raffiolli. 
She had a suspicion that Antoine 
would, if he could, deceive her and 
marry René. Her disguise would 
enable her to test his honesty of 
purpose and possibly to revenge 
herself. 

The dresser accommodated Raf- 
fiolli with an incipient moustache 
and imperial, and declared that in 
appearance and voice she would 
pass for the young tenor, Bossi. A 
long cloak was fastened over her 
shoulder and a rapier hung by her 
side. 

Reneé’s dress could not fail to 
attract attention, and seemed de- 
signed with that view. It was an 
elaborated Flemish dress of the 
fourteenth century, which displayed 
rather the gorgeous fabrics of which 
it was composed than the symmetry 
of the wearer’s figure. 

The seats had been cleared from 
the theatre, the musicians were 
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upon the stage, and M. de Gaille- 
fontaine with a crowd of visitors 
lounged near the proscenium, wait- 
ing for René to open the ball. 

She entered unmasked upon the 
arm of Raffiolli, whose face was 
concealed ; the hum of voices sub- 
sided, and all eyes were turned 
upon René and the young Spaniard 
as they entered upon the open 
space and the orchestra struck up. 

René bowed and took her place 
with Raffiolli for her partner. Until 
Signor Bossi was discovered with- 
out a mask, it was thought that 
the young Spaniard with whom 
René danced was he. De Gaille- 
fontaine then was troubled. Could 
the fool of a servant have mis- 
taken, and was this young Spaniard 
no less than René’s cousin? The 
thought carried with it to him the 
apprehension that his only course 
after all was to ‘bolt with Raffiolli 
—or without her.’ 

At the end of the dance he made 
his way to René, and was accepted 
for the next quadrille. 

‘They did not waltz when they 
wore dresses of this kind,’ said 
René in Gascon French. 

Still with Raffiolli she wandered 
amongst her guests, replying in 
monosyllables to those who ad- 
dressed her. She looked fearlessly 
for Hugh, now that her face was 
masked ; she passed him, and he 
saw that her eyes were upon him, 
but he did not join the throng 
which, like the nebulz of a comet, 
surrounded and followed her in 
her passage, and she liked him 
the better for it. 

‘ May I ask who the young hidal- 
go is whom you honoured with the 
first dance?’ asked De Gaillefon- 
taine, when at length he stood 
alone by René in the quadrille. 

‘Would it be fair of me to tell ?” 
asked René. 

‘Not in any ordinary case, or 
why should masks be worn? But 
if this was your cousin, I should 
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feel bound to exercise more com- 
plaisance towards him than to an- 
other in his position.’ 

‘Do you mean you would be 
less jealous ?” 

‘Mademoiselle, it is the hand, 
not the heart, that I control.’ 

‘Well said.’ 

‘But my question ?” 

‘Well, I think my hidalgo can 
defend himself, so I will admit 
that he is not my cousin.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine was re- 
lieved. 

‘Another question. Why is it 
that you speak nothing to-night 
but the French? Is it that you 
dislike the English, or that your 
heart turns kindly to the Gascon? 

*O monsieur! exclaimed René 
softly, as she left his side for the 
chain. 

M. de Gaillefontaine saw the 
smile on her lips, and was over- 
joyed. After all she might accept 
him, and lessen his difficulties and 
increase his pleasures immeasur- 
ably. 

René, incited to mischief by the 
hazard of her position, was laugh- 
ing to think what fun it would be 
if he should make Beatrice Raffiolli 
an offer of marriage when their 
costumes were changed. 

‘May I have the pleasure of 
showing you the illumination of 
the gardens?’ asked De Gaillefon- 
taine, in a voice trembling with 
something like emotion. 

After a moment's downcast si- 
lence, René said, 

‘Not now. I must see to my 
visitors in the house ; but—but— 
but afterwards.’ 

‘O my friend, my—’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘It is now midnight—an hour’s 
time—one hour. The arbour by 
the boat-house.’ 

‘Is it very dark? 

‘It is of a beautiful darkness. 
There is light to see the beauty of 
your face when your eyes shall 
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shine there. May I hope that you 
will be there ? 

René nodded and left him. In 
her room she found Raffiolli al- 
ready preparing for the new cha- 
racter. Moustache and imperial 
were removed, and her hair made 
up in the manner of René’s. 

‘May I ask why the queen 
laughs?” she asked, as René, shut- 
ting the door, broke into rippling 
laughter. 

In a few words she explained 
the matter, and the appointmert 
she had accepted. 

Then Signora Beatrice Raffiolli 
laughed louder than René. Gaiety 
of the demonstrative kind was the 
only concealment for the rage that 
dwelt in her soul. 

‘Shall I accept the wretch?’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh, as you please; but don’t 
betray me. Speak the Gascon. Of 
course your bashfulness will permit 
you to speak only in monosyllables. 
And now, dresser, quick, or we 
shall never be ready in time !’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Renz and Raffiolli reéntered the 
theatre together, in their revers- 
ed characters—of course masked. 
When they separated, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, passing to the side of 
Beatrice Raffiolli, now dressed in 
the medizeval robes lately worn by 
René, whispered, 

‘It is one less a quarter.’ 

‘I do not forget,’ half whispered 
Raffiolli, in Gascon French. 

Her eyes flashed a glance from 
the mask that thrilled De Gaille- 
fontaine. 

‘She has the devil in her, after 
all,’ he said. 

A servant touched his arm, and 
said, 

‘ The two are outside—Mr. Fox 
and his friend—and wish to see 
you.’ 
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‘Where? Show me—quick !’ 

Time pressed, and De Gaille- 
fontaine followed the servant hastily 
from the theatre to the terrace, 
where stood a pantaloon holding 
the arm of an Irishman, who held 
a very respectable blackthorn under 
his arm. 

‘My good Fox, welcome!’ said 
M. de Gaillefontaine, addressing 
the pantaloon when he had dis- 
missed the servant. ‘And this is 
your friend, to whom I am in- 
debted of a bag? You have the 
papers amongst you ?” 

‘That's all right, guv’nor,’ said 
the Irishman, with an assuring 
nod. 

‘ My friend is quite correct,’ said 
pantaloon Fox. 

‘ If you meet me here in an hour, 
and will part with that paper for a 
reasonable sum, I shall buy it; if 
not—’ Asignificant shrug. ‘In my 
absence you can visit the buffets, 
if you would have refreshment.’ 

‘We will be here punctually.’ 

‘In an hour, you said, cocky? 
asked the Irishman. 

M. de Gaillefontaine bowed, and 
returned to the theatre shivering 
with excitement. 

Near the entrance stood the 
young Spaniard who had excited 
his curiosity. He had shrewd sus- 
picions, in consequence of his in- 
ability to discover Beatrice Raffiolli 
amongst the masquers, that she 
was concealed in that Spanish 
dress, and drew near without at- 
tracting attention. The hidalgo 
was leaning against a pillar, looking 
at the masked lady in the medizval 
robes, one hand upon his hip. De 
Gaillefontaine whispered, 

‘Beatrice Raffiolli should con- 
ceal her lover’s ring if she wishes 
to avoid recognition.’ 

‘Perhaps that is why she gave 
it to me,’ answered René, speaking 
low, and with the peculiar accent 
of Raffiolli in speaking English. 

M. de Gaillefontaine laughed. 
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‘I recognise the voice, though 
you lower the key, and I notice 
that the hair upon your chin has 
not grown there. Ah, Beatrice, 
you cannot deceive one that loves 

rou.’ 
He pinched her hand and left 
her. René wiped her hand with 
a handkerchief, and went into the 
open air. Hugh had passed her 
twice as if anxious to speak, with- 
out having a pretext. 

She was prepared to act up to 
her part, and had a cigarette in 
her lips as she saw Hugh coming 
from the theatre-door. She put 
her cigarette-case in her pocket, 
and began feeling in the others 
and stopping there. 

‘Peste !’ she exclaimed, as Hugh 
advanced ; and then, as if sud- 
denly seeing him, she said, speak- 
ing with a strong accent, ‘ Have you 
a cigar-light, monsieur ?” 

‘No,’ said Hugh, with a laugh. 
‘I honour Vandyke by carrying 
nothing more modern than a pipe 
in his pocket. But we can get a 
light from one of these little lamps.’ 

‘Ah—so! Will you do me the 
honour to accept a cigarette? It 
is a very great delight to breathe 
the fresh air after the heat of that 
theatre, don’t you think ?” 

Hugh assented absently, and 
said, 

‘I am wondering whether we 
have met before—your voice is 
familiar.’ 

‘Ah, this voice of mine is a cu- 
rious voice. One tells me it is 
like Raffiolli’s; another says it is 
Edouardo Bossi’s; and yet an- 
other tells me it is like La Re- 
gina’s.” 

‘But there is the resemblance.’ 

‘Yes, I hope there is something 
of manly strength in my tone, to— 
to balance—to equal—to make up 
—to compensate the absence of the 
sweetness that makes La Regina’s 
voice perfect.’ 

‘I am content with your voice 
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at its sweetest. No doubt it will 
grow deeper. You are young.” 

René fingered her moustache, 
and admitted that she was not old. 

*‘Won’t you find it easier to 
smoke without your mask ?’ 

‘It is sewn to my wig,’ said 
René ; and, turning the conversa- 
tion, continued, ‘You did not ar- 
rive until to-night ?” 

‘I arrived about nine.’ 

‘Then allow me to show you 
the grounds—will you permit me ?’ 

It tickled Hugh that this bump- 
tious young foreigner should show 
him the grounds in which he long 
ago played as a child. But he was 
glad to have for a companion one 
who might know and probably 
would say something of Renc¢, pos- 
sibly confirming his hopes of her 
truth ; besides, it was charming to 
him to listen to the music of this 
voice, so like hers; and so he 
cheerfully accepted Rene’s pro- 
posal. 

René slipped her hand under his 
arm, and a thrill of pleasure tingled 
in her veins with the touch. For 
a moment she was overcome by an 
indescribable emotion. felt 
that if she spoke it must be in un- 
feigned accents; that if he ques- 
tioned, she could hide nothing from 
him, but tell more than she had 
ever whispered to herself. Why 
should this feeling affect her all so 
suddenly? Her fingers did but rest 
upon his arm lightly as rose-petals. 
A wire resting as lightly upon an 
electric battery might burst an iron- 
clad. 

Calmly unconscious of her emo 
tion, Hugh sauntered by Rene’s 
side, enjoying the fresh night-air, 
the smoke, the thoughts conjured 
up by his companion’s voice. They 
came upon the arbour by the boat- 
house, where René had appointed 
to meet De Gaillefontaine. No 
one as yet was there. Hugh 
stopped, and looking about him 
with a puzzled air, exclaimed, 

AA 


She 
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‘Why, the boat-house has been 
moved !’ 

‘ How is it that you know that, 
who came here not until nine?’ 

‘I did not say that I had never 
been here before, monsieur.’ 

‘It must have been long since. 
Talking to La Regina this morn- 
ing, she told me it had stood where 
it stands for years.’ 

‘Very likely. Ihave not seen 
it since I was a boy.’ 

‘Then truly you must be the 
cousin of whom she talks.’ 

‘Does she talk of me?’ asked 
Hugh eagerly. 

‘Only to me.’ 

‘Then you are intimately ac- 
quainted ?” 

‘I know only her voice well— 
that completely. And you?’ 

‘ Unfortunately, I know her too 
little; and my little knowledge 
does her injustice.’ 

‘Tell me what you know against 
her.’ 

‘I know nothing; and if there 
were anything against her, mon- 
sieur, an English gentleman would 
be the last in the world to satisfy 
your curiosity.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, signor— 
Sh! Here she comes. Stand back 
in the shadow here. I would not 
be seen. Ha! who is that with 
her? De Gaillefontaine—brute ! 

René had drawn Hugh rapidly 
into the shadow afforded by a 
guelder-rosebush. Close by, Raf- 
fiolli passed with De Gaillefontaine. 
He was speaking to herin French, 
to which she responded in short 
low sentences as they entered the 
arbour. René, holding Hugh’s arm, 
whispered, 

‘They talk French—I cannot 
understand. I am of Italy; tell 
me what he speaks.’ 

Hugh stepped from the seclusion 
into which he had been drawn, and 
said to his companion, 

‘I will not listen, and certainly I 
shall not tell what I have unwil- 
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lingly overheard. Let us take this 
path.’ 

‘No, stop,’ said René. ‘The 
tone of his voice tells me that he 
spoke of love. He, De Gaillefon- 
taine, to her, René! Come, we 
must watch them to the end of 
this.’ 

‘We must do nothing of the 
kind.’ 

‘You refuse ?” 

‘Yes; and I will not let you play 
the spy upon my cousin.’ 

‘Hush! speak lower; they will 
overhear you. Hetalks now. You 
think I am jealous of that man— 
and that is all. It is not so. And 
wili you suffer her to go unpro- 
tected if I tell you she is in dan- 
ger?” 

‘ Danger !’ 

‘Perhaps you believe these sto- 
ries, and think your cousin is 
not—’ 

‘I believe nothing but my own 
consciousness with regard to her ; 
but if you tell me this Frenchman 
is unprincipled— 

‘You will believe me! Then I 
tell you that five minutes ago he 
professed love for another woman.’ 

‘I will stop here. We can hear 
her voice, though not what she 
says. If she is in danger and needs 
assistance, she shall have it.’ 


M. de Gaillefontaine led Beatrice 
Raffiolli into the arbour, which he 
had specially prepared for the 
occasion. Around the sides were 
planted exquisite ferns and flow- 
ers, and in the surrounding foliage 
were distributed a hundred lamps, 
which shed a soft yet sufficient 
light. It is hardly necessary to 
add that monsieur’s taste had sup- 


- plied several large silvered globes, 


without which a Frenchman’s para- 
dise is imperfect. There was a seat 
covered with a yielding rug, and 
tothis De Gaillefontaine conducted 
Raffiolli ; and as she glanced round, 
he said, 
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‘It is thus that I would surround 
your life with flowers, elegance, 
and joy.’ 

‘Can I believe you ” 

‘Can you doubt me? Can you 
do your own beauty such injustice 
as to believe that one so constantly 
viewing you should not be en- 
slaved? Can you doubt that I 
who have so long been at your side 
love you truly ? 

‘But you may love another also, 
my friend.’ 

‘No, no; my word of honour, 
no!’ 

‘I am told you have loved Bea- 
trice Raffiolli.’ 

‘ Ah, it is an infamous falsehood 
—an abominable slander! Who is 
it that has told you this?” 

‘She herself.’ 

‘Shameless, false, abandoned 
wretch! Is it thus she returns my 
many kindnesses? She knows how 
madly I love you, and is jealous, 
poor fool! She tells you this to 
prejudice you against me. How is 
it possible I could love her and 
see you? Is she so truly blind to 
her own deformities ?” 

‘She tells me you would marry 
her.’ 

‘Alas, what can I say? Will 
you believe this creature, this devil, 
who is mad of envy, in preference 
to one who loves you and would 
sacrifice the world for your happi- 
ness ?” 

‘Would you sacrifice her—this 
Beatrice Raffiolli ?” 

‘With all gmy soul; oh, yes, 
with joy! Regard! She has for 
a long time troubled me—embar- 
rassing me with attentions which 
disgust me. I would have shaken 
her off, driven her away long since, 
but that I thought you liked the 
woman. Now it will be easy if 
you disbelieve the lies she will tell. 
I will speak to her no more; no, 
not one word. The little Fiazotti 
sings better than she ten thousand 
times ; to her we will give the lead- 
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ing ré/e in future; then this Raffiolli 
will go away and poison herself 
with envy. Raffiolli! she is thirty- 
five, and her voice already cracks. 
Ah, my God! to think I could 
love her; I, who have at least 
taste !’ 

It is unfortunate for the charmer 
if accident brings him in contact 
with a snake to which his fasci- 
nations are distasteful ; and this is 
especially the case if the deluded 
man is unconscious of the mischief 
he is making for himself, believing 
that the charm he exercises is 
soothing the irritated creature. M. 
de Gaillefontaine had poured into 
Beatrice Raffiolli’s ear the sweet 
love-strain intended for René, and 
the more he tried to please, the 
more he infuriated his pythoness. 

She leaned back in the rug, and 
seemed to lend a pleased ear to 
all her companion could say against 
her. A nod, an approving word, 
confirmed his error, and led him 
to aggravate his mistake. Under 
this show of calmness the fiercest 
anger seethed and bubbled in the 
woman’s breast, impatient of con- 
trol, and gathering force under the 
restriction. But that she thirsted 
for a fuller deeper revenge, she 
would, despite her promise to 
René, have thrown off her mask, 
and vented her rage in such sar- 
casm and irony as her bitter scorn 
and De Gaillefontaine’s position 
suggested. 

A dozen schemes of vengeance 
had entered her mind and been 
rejected, when this last insult was 
added. It was almost more than 
a mortal woman of thirty-four 
could endure to be told that she 
was thirty-five. She winced, and 
bowed her head to hide the ex- 
pression which she feared even her 
mask would not conceal. In the 
presence of a too ardent lover, 
maidens bow their heads; thus 
thought M. de Gaillefontaine, and 
resolved at once to press his suit 
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to a point, everything looking so 
favourable. Down he went on 
one knee, and took the hand of 
Beatrice in his. How cold it 
was ! 

At that moment her ear caught 
the sound of a man’s voice, speak- 
ing low but near. Did this acci- 
dent afford means of revenge? 
With a few hackneyed sentiments, 
De Gaillefontaine took her hand 
to his lips and kissed it raptu- 
rously. Ina moment she sprang 
to her feet, and cried, in a loud 
voice, ‘Help! help !’ 

Before the astounded French- 
man could rise to his feet, there 
came one crashing through the 
green walls of that arbour, scat- 
tering the tiny lamps, treading 
down ferns and flowers, and laid 
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hold of him by the nape of his 
neck. 

‘That man has insulted me, 
monsieur! I place his punishment 
and my redress in your hands!’ 
cried Raffiolli, in her fierce excite- 
ment speaking in the dialect natu- 
ral to her. 

It was Hugh Biron to whom she 
appealed. ‘The Gascon French 
was as comprehensible to him as 
broad Scotch to a Parisian ; but 
her meaning was fully understood. 
There was no mistaking the de- 
nunciation and command in her 
voice and gesture. Hugh was a 
joyful servant, and raising the 
Frenchman with cheerful alacrity, 
jerked him out of the door as if 
he had been ao more than a mis- 
behaving hound. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE shades of evening lengthen, let us close 
The latticed window, and draw down the blind ; 
These shadows seem as spirits, and the wind 
Moans in its wandering ; mournfully it goes 
As some poor soul that grievous sorrow knows, 
Or homeward traveller, fearful lest he find 
Beside his hearth the ill that haunts his mind, 
And o’er his pathway its dark shadow throws. 


O haunted houses,—nay, but haunted hearts ! 
Wherein pale spirits of past sorrows dwell— 
Wherein, as players that play many parts, 
Presentiments their tragic tales foretell ; 
Draw close the curtains, and shut out the night ; 
The night is dark: let love, then, be our light. 


S. WADDINGTON. 
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‘] HAVE thought,’ wrote Theodore 
Parker, soon after he landed at 
Liverpool, ‘there are two ways of 
honouring God: oneis in stone and 
mortar, and the other in benevo- 
lence and daily duty. I love the 
beautiful like a poet; but potatoes 
first, and paintings afterwards, is 
myrule.’ This view he further em- 
phasised, adds his biographer sub- 
sequently when at Rome, by saying 
he would rather be Benjamin 
Franklin than Michael Angelo, and 
that he thought a George Stephen- 
son who organised use was better 
than a Rubens who merely copied 
beauty. In Antwerp Rubens is 
held in higher honour, and it is to 
be questioned whether the tercen- 
tenary celebration of his birth in 
August was ever paralleled in our 
own or other lands. The /¢e to 
Rubens, as it was called, lasted a 
fortnight. It was attended by all 
the Flemish world and his wife, 
with the exception of the king, 
whose palace in the Place de 
Meir was almost the only house 
undecorated and _ unilluminated. 
The corporation of Antwerp voted 
800,000 francs in the painter’s 
honour, and besides there was a 
large expenditure on the part of 
private individuals. From all the 
country round swarmed in the men 
in blouses, the country women in 
their antique headdresses and 
coloured shawls, the mechanics of 
Liége and Seraing, the iron-workers 
of Charleroi, the brewers of Lou- 
vain, the men of Ghent, and the 
pretty girls of Bruges. Ostend 
sent its sea-bathers, park-like Spa 
its health-seekers, Brussels its stu- 


dents and journalists and men of 
renown. From the latter city 
35,000 passengers were booked by 
train. The Dutchman, in spite of 
that economy which is the first 
thing in his thoughts, was there. 
Even a Parisian journalist put in 
an appearance. The English Z77mes 
and Standard and Echo and Pail 
Mall Gazette were well represented, 
as were the pictorial journals ; and 
the English tourist with his wife, in 
all their insular eccentricity of cos- 
tume, was of course to be met with 
everywhere. At the railway station 
300,000 tickets were collected. 
Fortunate were they who secured 
a bedroom to themselves. Alas, I 
had no such luck. 

Of Rubens as an artist it is need- 
less to speak. Once more, as I 
gazed for the hundredth time on 
the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ which 
adorns the grand cathedral of his 
native city, I felt as all have felt, 
and as Mrs. Beecher Stowe wrote, 
that the excellence of this picture 
does not lie, like Raphael’s, in a 
certain ideal spirituality, by which 
the scene is raised above earth to 
the heavenly sphere, but rather in 
a power, strong, human, almost 
homely, by which not an ideal, but 
a real, scene is forced upon the 
heart. It is a picture to which 
indeed no engraving or photograph 
can do justice, but once seen you 
can never forget. How marvel- 
lously the whole melancholy story 
is retold ! How dead is the Christ ! 
How sad and tender are the eyes 
and heartsof Maryand John! What 
an air of weeping and wailing is all 
around! Than Rubens, no artist 
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was ever more industrious in his 
day. In the cathedral, in the mu- 
seum, in the church of St. Jacques, 
where the great Peter Paul is buried 
in his stately and elaborate tomb, 
we have fine pictures of Rubens. 
In our National Gallery we have 
his pictures; we have a couple at 
Dulwich. There are some in the 
Paris Louvre, in the museum at 
Madrid, in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg, in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, in the Pinacothek of Mu- 
nich, in the Dresden Gallery, even 
in Florence and Milan, to say no- 
thing of Brussels and Malines, and 
the other cities of his native land. 
Butthereis only one ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ and that is the glory of 
the cathedral whose spire is the 
loftiest and whose carillons are the 
sweetest in the world. It is quite 
true, as Miss Kate Thompson re- 
marks in her valuable little work, 
the Public Picture- Galleries of 
Europe, that many of Rubens’ best- 
known examples exhibit drawing 
which is flagrantly incorrect, colour- 
ing which is crude and unnatural, 
vulgarity of form, and even coarse- 
ness or bad taste in the idea present- 
ed; but at the same time the fact re- 
mains that in the ‘ Descent from the 
Cross’ we have a picture which not 
even a critic can condemn; and as 
I saw how the million regarded it 
with reverent and wondering eyes, 
I felt that for that picture alone 
Antwerp might be forgiven her 
hero-worship, sustained as it was 
by beer, and clouded with not a 
little bad tobacco smoke. For 
most undoubtedly, Boedeker not- 
withstanding, Rubens was born in 
the city which gave London its 
English Bible and its Royal Ex- 
change, the city of Charles V. and 
the Fuggers. Asan Antwerp paper 
well put it, people may say what 
they like as to the birthplace of 
Rubens; but there can be no doubt 
that his mother resided at Antwerp 
at the time of his birth. The 
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parents of Rubens had been long 
resident there, but they seem to 
have fled before that ‘ Spanish fury,’ 
the memory of which still exists in 
the land. But a fact has been 
brought to light on which the Ant- 
werp people lay, and very naturally, 
great stress. In an authenticated 
deed, three painters, Jean Breughel, 
Neuduch Van Bachlen, both well- 
known men, and Petro Paulo Ru- 
bens, after being duly sworn, gave 
their collective attestations to their 
having seen, in the shop of one 
Signor Lanreys de Smit, some 
pieces of golden tapestry. As to 
these three signatures, it is said 
that they are those of three gentle- 
men, ‘aue schilders poorters en de 
ugesilenen deser stadt’ (all paint- 
ers, freemen, and inhabitants of 
this town). Now no one could be 
a foorter or possess the freedom of 
the city but by birth or naturalisa- 
tion; and as the name of Rubens is 
absent from the registers still pre- 
served of aliens who took up their 
freedom by naturalisation, we are 
driven to the conclusion that Ru- 
bens was a freeman by right of 
birth. These registers of Antwerp 
are most complete, and have been 
carefully kept from a period long 
anterior to the date of Rubens’ in- 
fancy. No positive proofs have 
been brought forward hitherto 
in favour of Seigen or Cologne 
as the birthplace of the painter ; 
and the above negative reason- 
ing of M. Van den Branden, the 
celebrated archivist and _record- 
keeper of the city, is fairly conclu- 
sive that Antwerp must still be re- 
garded as the birthplace of Rubens. 
At any rate it is to be feared the 
question can only be settled in this 
manner, and that no more decisive 
proof may be expected. There is 
no copy of the Antwerp Précurseur 
of that day extant, with the an- 
nouncement of the birth of the in- 
fant prodigy; and there istoo much 
reason to suppose that at that 
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period of Belgian history baptismal 
registers were very imperfectly kept. 
The descendants of the great artist 
have been more careful of their 
pedigree; they have gone forth and 
replenished the land, and are to be 
met with, if not ‘from China to 
Peru,’ to quote Dr. Johnson, at any 
rate in Belgium, Java, America, 
Austria, Italy, and France. It is 
estimated that at this time there 
are 120 families of them; and as 
to Rubens’ admirers, they swarm 
in every corner of the land. 
Antwerp did well to celebrate 
the tercentenary of his birth. It 
might have looked better had the 
king graced the festivities ; and the 
palace in the Place de Meir was 
an ugly feature when all around 
were illuminations ; but the people 
were hearty, and as a national mani- 
festation it was evident that the de- 
monstration was acomplete success. 
In Belgium people believe that 
you cannot have too much of a 
good thing, and hence the tercen- 
tenary was, if anything, overdone. 
It lasted nearly a fortnight. Con- 
sidering how short life is, that is a 
great space of time to give to any 
one particular man. At the same 
time the annual celebration of the 
féte of the Virgin was held, and there 
was also Antwerp Fair. Under 
these circumstances there was sure 
to be a crowd, but the Rubens /ée 
held its own. It was that which the 
people came to see; it was that 
which formed the distinguishing 
character of the gaiety ; it was for 
that the city was brilliant with flags 
all day and bright with illumina- 
tions all night ; it was for that all 
day long there were songs and 
demonstrations of brass bands, and 
races and regattas and popular 
sports, however heavy the rain and 
stormy the weather; and this re- 
minds me of the one difficulty un- 
der which the Anvernois labour. 
In Scripture we are told the wise 
man built his house upon a rock. 
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Antwerp was built upon the sand; 
and the consequence is, in half an 
hour of rain the soil is a puddle, and 
after the wettest weather half an 
hour of sun and wind is sufficient 
to choke you with fine dust ; but 
the people are used to it, and the 
restaurants and beer-shops reap the 
benefit. They are numerous and 
well filled, and on the occasion of 
the fete secured a plentiful harvest. 
I must admit there was wonderful 
little drunkenness. The Flamands 
undoubtedly are thirsty souls, but 
they don’t get drunk, or if they do 
they don’t quarrel. I saw no quar- 
relling and fighting. I saw scarcely 
any one under the influence of 
liquor. Isawno one in that state 
in which our metropolitan police 
would consider it desirable to ‘ run 
him in.’ The fact is the Flamand 
is at all times a noisy individual 
when he goes out for a carouse ; 
and you may drink beer of Louvaine 
or Bock beer all day, as the farmer 
said of the claret, without getting 
any ‘ for’arder.’ 

The great feature of the proces- 
sion was the cortége historique. They 
do that kind of thing well in Bel- 
gium; and I do wish our City 
corporations would imitate the ex- 
ample in this respect set them by 
Antwerp and Brussels and the cities 
of the plain. The cortége was di- 
vided into three sections. In the 
first we had the legendary giant 
(who founded the city and cut off 
the hands of such as disputed his 
right to levy toll on the Scheldt) 
and his wife, followed by an enor- 
mous whale and dolphins and the 
city’s burgomaster and corpora- 
tion, musicians of all kinds head- 
ing and following. Then we had 
the artistic and literary celebra- 
tion, under the superintendence 
of the Flemish Society of the O/i/- 
tak, and in this was the car of 
Planten Moretus, the great Ant- 
werp printer, in which the men 
were represented at work, and with 
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the implements of their craft about 
them ; and lastly came the car of 
Rubens, attended by personages 
supposed to represent the leading 
distinguished characters with whom 
he came in contact. Of course 
one was occasionally reminded of 
Astley’s ; the wearied look of the 
stage-super was here and there 
to be detected, and the fair sex 
might have been better represent- 
ed; but the gorgeous gilding, the 
great flags and banners, the music, 
and the decorated horsemen made 
a brave show, and did, more or less 
faithfully, represent that mighty 
past when Antwerp was the most 
prosperous city on the Continent, 
including even Venice herself, and 
when its great merchants were the 
bankers of Europe. 

This car of Rubens was really 
dazzling, ornamented as it was 
with gold and silver, and adorned 
with a statue of Rubens himself, as 
much as possible resembling that 
in the Place Verte. At its feet 
were some forlorn damsels, sup- 
posed to represent Industry and 
Science. Then came numerous 
cavaliers bearing the arms of the 
Rubens family. The car itself 
was drawn by eight Flemish horses 
of pure breed. ‘The characters 
represented in the cortége were the 
native and Spanish nobility, the 
people and the soldiers of the pe- 
riod—the soldiers whose might 
had at one time made Spain the 
mistress of the world. The old 
burgher watch of Antwerp, such 
as Rembrandt might have painted, 
such as you can still see on the 
canvas in the Trippen House at 
Amsterdam, with their arquebuses, 
pikes, and halberds, attended by 
torch- and _ cresset-bearers, were 
especially noticeable for their his- 
toric fidelity of attire. The Pope 
of Rome, in a rich tiara sparkling 
with gems, with jewelled crook 
and magnificent robes, marched 
along in state, attended by a nu- 


merous retinue; then camea prince, 
surrounded, as was the fashion of 
that age—happily it is not so now— 
by buffoons. Altogether, the spec- 
tacle was as unique as it was in- 
teresting ; and some estimate may 
be formed of its length by the fact 
that it took five hours to complete 
its circuit of the city. 

On the first fine evening after, 
it again appeared ; and on the se- 
cond time its course was varied, 
that thus all parts of the old town 
might rejoice in its pomp and show. 
With us, I fancy the people would 
have cheered more. At Antwerp 
they seemed satisfied with squeez- 
ing themselves into as small a space 
as possible, and standing about 
patiently in the scorching sun for 
hours. No policemen were to be 
seen, and all were good-tempered 
and polite. Indeed I must own 
the only improper language I heard 
was that of a brother journalist 
who represented a Church and 
Tory organ. ‘The army in Flan- 
ders swore terribly,’ says uncle 
Toby; but that was a long time ago. 

In another way also the city 
displayed great taste. Originally 
Antwerp was walled in and well 
fortified ; but at two points, the 
one being at the Place de Meir 
and the other in the oldest part 
of the quay, nearest the town, they 
had erected two ancient gates, 
such as must have existed in the 
times of Rubens, and under which 
he must have gone. In both the 
deception was complete ; they 
seemed grim and gray and hoary 
with the flight of ages, and you 
could scarcely believe they were 
but temporary constructions. Some 
beautiful bas-reliefs, by the well- 
known painter Siberdt, ornamented 
the gateway in the Place de Meir, 
which I hear have been bought for 
England. 

In one of the streets leading into 
the Avenue du Commerce there 
was erected a fine bronze statue 
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of Peter Paul himself. But per- 
haps, after all, the sight of sights 
was the old city itself, with its dark, 
narrow, and crowded streets, co- 
vered, as it were, with the flags 
floating idly in the wind, with the 
national colours—black, orange, 
and red; they hung from every 
door and gable, while along the 
pavement were placed Venetian 
masts with the national colours, 
and from house to house festoons 
clustered down the whole length 
of the street. I fancy few of us 
gay Britons ever saw such a tasteful 
display of bunting before. 

In the evening, when the illumi- 
nations took place, the effect was 
very striking. It seemed as if every 
one hastened to do honour to the 
immortal Peter; and in the hum- 
blest shop where Peter, as a boy, 
might have bought his first cent’s- 
worth of lollypops, and *: the 
modest estaminet where he might 
first have caught subjects for his 
pencil—for Antwerp is in its older 
parts to-day what it was in Rubens’ 
time—the windows were illuminat- 
ed either with long rows of gas or 
coloured oil-lamps, or with Chinese 
lanterns, which, in bewildering 
confusion, seemed to have been 
attached to every house. Instead 
of the ordinary gas-lamps, we had 
jets and stars of gas; and the Place 
Verte, where the statue of Rubens 
stands, was a blaze of light and 
glory, in which the statue, which 
had been illuminated for the pur- 
pose, took a distinguished part. 
Here, on the first Saturday even- 
ing, there was a fine open-air 
Flemish concert, consisting of 1200 
performers, in honour of Rubens, 
and the effect was grand. Every 
now and then there was a pause, 
and from the spire of the ca- 
thedral came an answering {echo 
from instruments of the time of 
Rubens. Apparently our wind in- 
strumentality has much improved 
since the days of Peter Paul. It 
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is calculated that 60,000 per- 
sons at least composed the audi- 
tory around the square, at the 
windows, and on the roofs of the 
surrounding houses. After this 
there was a torchlight procession, 
effective in its way. But to return 
to the illuminations. One even- 
ing the suburbs took up the tale, 
and all Antwerp flocked outside 
to the park and boulevards, and 
not a voiture was to be had for 
love or money. Under the trees 
the Chinese lanterns were displayed 
to advantage ; and now and then 
you came to bowers and alcoves 
of dazzling light, and to illumi- 
nated water, and to flower-beds, as 
it seemed, of oil-lamps, and gor- 
geous displays quite worthy the 
commendation they received. 

The exhibition of the works, re- 
plicas, etchings, and engravings 
of the Rubens school, in the Rue 
des Aveugles, comprising some 
1500 specimens, was undoubted- 
ly interesting to such as could 
find time to visit it. The same 
may be said of the literary con- 
ferences, of the masses for the 
soul of the artist performed in the 
cathedral and in the church of St. 
Jacques, and of the unveiling of 
the bust of the artist, attended by 
all the civic notabilities and by 
delegates from the French Insti- 
tute, from Sweden and Holland, 
and other literary celebrities. On 
Sunday there was a vocal contest, 
and so dense was the competition 
that the judges who had to decide 
on the merits of the respective 
performances had to remain at 
their task from one till nine p.m. 
In the foreign sections the French 
Orphéon of Roubaix, the Dutch 
Cecilia of the Hague, and the Ger- 
man Liederkrauts of Cologne car- 
ried off the prizes. On Monday 
there was a further vocal compe- 
tition. I believe also 109 brass 
bands played against each other ; 
but I declined the exciting and 
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head-splitting contest. I had quite 
enough of music out of doors ; in- 
deed one interesting feature in the 
proceedings was the number of 
singing societies and brass bands 
which contended for prizes, and 
which paraded round the town. 
Indeed all day and night the old 
city resounded with music; and I 
heard, though I did not witness it, 
of brass bands playing in the Place 
Verte as late as two or three in the 
morning. 

In these societies all classes of 
the community took part, and the 
voices of the men were fine. It 
was a pleasure to see and hear 
them as they tramped bravely on, 
despite the rain—all well dressed 
in black, with photographs of Ru- 
bens in their hats, and with the 
love of him in their hearts. As 
the singing societies walked on, 
followed by a crowd, they would 
occasionally meet with a brass band 
with another mob at its heels ; and 
then there was no end of cheering, 
while the brass band stopped play- 
ing to allow the singers to go on 
their way rejoicing. It was evident 
that the singers were what we 
should call highly respectable. All 
of them were in full dress, and wore 
kid gloves. They seemed to me 
lawyers and doctors and _ profes- 
sional men, full of enthusiasm, and 
sang in a way which it did one good 
to hear. There were also societies 
of a lower grade, but still more 
enthusiastic ; and the members had 
their women with them, dancing 
merrily in front, or trudging on 
wearily behind. Most of them had 
come by railway; and as they 
marched in and out, all the city 
rushed to its doors to see them 
pass by. It seemed to me as if 
the winners in the contests were 
very proud of their success; and 
rode in carriages, with great sheets 
of paper around their hats indi- 
cating the fact. The Burgomaster 
and the city Conscript Fathers must 
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have had enough of it before the 
fétehad terminated There was, of 
course, a grand banquet ; and there 
were receptions of all kinds at the 
H6tel de Ville, and literary con- 
ferences, at which there was an 
immense deal of small talk—as is 
the case at literary conferences 
nearer home—as to the way to 
increase the elevating influences of 
art. All I can say is, there was by 
day and night something to do and 
hear and see. The agriculturists 
took advantage of the opportunity, 
and hadan exhibition in the Avenue 
du Commerce—it seemed to me 
on a somewhat small scale ; but it 
was a step in the right direction, 
and was much appreciated by the 
small peasant farmers and their 
wives from the country round. 
Especially were they interested in 
the display of artificial incubation. 
In Belgium poultry is a requisite 
not to be dispensed with at a din- 
ner oralunch. There was also a 
horticultural display on a creditable 
scale, and rare plants and flowers 
and fruits chiefly from Ghent, a dis- 
trict long celebrated in that respect. 
I was glad to find, however, that 
our countryman, Mr. B. Williams, 
of Holloway, successfully demon- 
strated that even in these matters 
England could hold its own. 

But enough of particulars. The 
city spent its money well—that is 
evident to the most superficial ob- 
server ; and the conclusion I come 
to as I pay my hotel bill, and leave 
Antwerp with a lighter purse, is, 
that it will not be long ere the 
citizens get back all that they have 
laid out in their corporate or private 
capacity. Let us light a cigar, call 
for coffee, and look at the motley 
crowd as we sit at one of the cafés 
in the Place Verte. For a wonder 
I find a seat, and a Belgian pater- 
familias is in sore trouble. Last 
night he wanted a carriage to take 
his family to see the illuminations, 
and one was not to be had. To- 
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night he would fain take them to 
the park ; but the price is exorbi- 
tant; and so the young ladies are 
regaled with an economical ice, 
while paterfamilias and I maintain 
a more or less intelligible conver- 
sation. It seems that in this lotos 
land of good coffee and cheap 
cigars no one ever does any work. 
My friend assures me that it is 
quite the contrary, and that it is 
the Londoners, who come to town 
by train, and rush off home at four 
or five to dinner, who are the idle 
fellows. But my new acquaintance 
leaves me, as I sit looking at the 
shifting crowds at the café, or 
promenading under the trees and 
the flags; while the lofty white 
houses all round lift their heads 
right into the black night, and the 
gray old spire at the corner loses 
itself in the Milky Way. 

But, oh, the hubbub and the up- 
roar! It is vain to describe that, 
or the sound of the distant bands, 
or the voices of the excited spec- 
tators, or the shrill whistle of the 
fiendish tram-cars, whose only busi- 
ness is to be overladen all day long, 
and then to see how nearly in these 
narrow streets they can go to run- 
ning people down. A tram-car is 
an American innovation to be de- 
tested anywhere, but most of all 
in these old Flemish towns. I 
daresay Rubens used to sit here 
smoking and drinking of a night, 
just as these worthy Belgians are 
doing now. Over there, on the 
Place de Meir, is his grand man- 
sion ; just opposite is the church 
of St. Jacques, where to-day, with 
the sanction of the Church, they 
have been laying wreaths of im- 
mortelles on his stately tomb. A 
few steps take me to the museum, 
where they yet preserve his chair, 
and certainly two, if not three, of 
his best pictures. Up and down the 
Place Verte must have walked, or 
driven in an old-fashioned carriage, 
his handsome wives. They live 
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in his glory; and he is as much 
alive to-day as he was three hun- 
dred years ago. All true life is 
immortal ; all true work remains, 
or will, till the heaven and the 
earth shall pass away. Salvoes of 
artillery, torchlight processions, 
grand masses and concerts, de- 
corations by day and illumina- 
tions by night, gorgeous historical 
processions—these, after all, are 
but the bubbles on the stream, or 
as 

‘ The snow-flakes on the river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever.’ 
Already one is tired of this excess 
of demonstration. In every shop 
I see a souvenir of Rubens. His 
portrait stares at me from every 
street and house. Everywhere I 
read the inscription, ‘Huld aan 
Rubens,’ which, being interpreted, 
means, ‘Honour to the immortal 
Peter Paul.’ If I buy a cigar, it is 
one which has his portrait; or a 
collar, it is a Rubens collar; ora 
pocket-handkerchief, it is a Rubens 
pocket-handkerchief ; or a fan, it is 
a Rubens fan. Every other man I 
meet has a photograph of Rubens 
in his hat or cap, and a medal 
of Rubens on his manly breast. 
Gigantic posters from every wall 
attest the fact of the ‘Grandes 
Fétes communale & l'occasion de 
300° anniversaire de la naissance 
de P. P. Rubens.’ My phlegmatic 
countrymen aver that had they had 
any idea of what was going on, they 
would have turned their steps in 
another direction. I can’t exactly 
go so faras that. It is unpleasant 
to be shoved about in a crowd, 
dusty and perspiring; to have to 
struggle for a place in omnibus, or 
café, or theatre, or beer-garden ; to 
have to sleep in a room where you 
meet strangers from all parts of the 
world; to have to pay extra for 
almost everything you eat and 
drink ; to be awoke at six by the 
firing of guns ; and to be disturbed 
in your midnight slumbers by brass 
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bands and beery singers. But it is 
a fine sight that of these Belgian 
people, with no police interference, 
thus keeping up a Rubens /¢/e day 
after day—good-tempered and well- 
behaved all the while. I fear such 
a thing would be impossible in our 
more Christian land; and of this 
other fact I am also sure, namely, 
that in thus honouring her great 
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and foster the fine arts herself. It 
was a grand thing thus to reproduce 
in all their ancient glory Rubens 
and his contemporaries; and un- 
doubtedly in that revival will spring 
a fresher and firmer faith in Belgian 
nationality, and a renewed effort to 
make, in all that relates to art, the 
Belgium of to-day equal, if not sur- 
pass, the Belgium of the past. 


artist Antwerp does much to create J. EWING RITCHIE. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
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Be it good that we do, let us do it 
Giving soul and our strength to the deed ; 
Let us pierce the hard rock and pass through it, 
And compass the thing that we need. 


Does Fate, as a dark cloud, hang over, 
And cover our heads from the light ? 

Does hate mock the heart of the lover? 
Must wrong be the victor of right ? 


Yet in Fate there is freedom for each one 
To make or to mar, as he will ; 

And the bolts of ill-fortune that reach one 
May maim, but they never shall kill. 


Ever onwards and upwards pursuing 
The aim that is thine for the day, 

Adding strength to thy strength by thy doing, 
Thou shalt gain it, nor faint by the way. 


And thou that art busied with small things, 
Though menial thy labour may be, 

Do thy utmost in that and in all things, 
Thou still shalt be noble and free. 


Dost thou love? let it be with full measure, 
Nor mingle with coldness or hate 

Of others the joy of thy pleasure, 
The passion that crowns thy estate. 


Be to every man just; and to woman 
Be gentle, and tender, and true ; 

For thine own do thy best; but for no man 
Do less than a brother should do. 


So living thy days to full number, 
In peace thou shalt pass to the grave ; 
Thou shalt lie down, and rest thee, and slumber, 
Beloved by the good and the brave. 
S. WADDINGTON. 
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AN APPALLING APPETITE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘HANDS AND HEARTS, 


— —~»———_. 


‘DomBeR!’ cried old Jonathan 
Grasper, with an impatient touch 
of the bell on the large writing- 
table at which he was seated. 
‘Domber! Why does the villain 
not answer? Domber, I say!’ 

‘Coming, Mr. Grasper; coming! 
I was only finishing this transfer for 
your signature, sir. I have been 
hard at work since five o’clock this 
morning to get it ready, sir,’ re- 
plied a shabbily-dressed man, enter- 
ing at a side door. 

‘Your duty, sir; your cursed 
duty !’ was the ungracious response 
thrown snappishly to the poor clerk 
by his imperious master—for such 
evidently was the relation between 
the two. ‘ Here, give me the trans- 
fer !’ snatching the document from 
the clerk’s hand, and dashing it on 
the table. ‘I will look to this pre- 
sently. But first I have to talk to 
you of another matter, Master 
Domber. What does this mean, 
sir?’ handing an open letter to the 
clerk. ‘Fine doings these, Master 
Domber! Howcomes Sir Richard’s 
agent to pay off my mortgage on 
Brockle’s farm? Did I not order 
you to foreclose ?” 

‘How could I foreclose, Mr. 
Grasper, the money being paid?’ 

‘But how came the money to be 
paid, sir?—tell me that! That’s 
what I want to know! How? 

‘Why, I suppose Brockle, when 
he found you determined, Mr. 
Grasper, to drive him from the old 
family holding, appealed to Sir 
Richard for aid ; and the baronet, 
finding it a safe investment, stepped 
into your shoes.’ 


‘Stepped into my shoes! Curse 
the fellow! But I will be even 
with him yet; and with you, too, 
Master Domber. I know it was 
you who put Brockle up to that 
dodge.’ 

‘What harm if I did? You have 
got your money. What more would 
you have ?” 

‘Fellow, you forget yourself! 
You had better remember w/ar 
you are, and that I hold you wholly 
in my power. You know that I 
can strip off your seeming respect- 
ability. Take care, sir; take care !’ 

The clerk struggled hard to over- 
come a violent emotion. He suc- 
ceeded by a powerful effort of the 
will, and replied in the same calm 
steady voice in which he had 
spoken from the first, albeit with a 
tremor of suppressed excitement 
in it. 

‘No, Mr. Grasper, I do not for- 
get myself. I remember but too 
well—but too well! Ah, you take 
good care that I should! That one 
dark hour in a long life of integ- 
rity! Have I not been paying the 
bitter penalty ever since?) Then 
he continued, in a sudden burst 
of passionate pleading, ‘Ah, Mr. 
Grasper, you know—ay, none bet- 
ter than you !—how sorely I was 
tempted. You know that it was 
done in a moment of distraction, 
to save my poor sick father from 
the horrors of a debtor’s prison. I 
had no dishonest intention, God 
knows! Had you but consented 
to pay me my wage and commis- 
sion then due to me, this sad ca- 
lamity would never have fallen on 
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me. Even as it was, you know, 
Mr. Grasper, that I should have 
replaced the money in ample time 
had you not come back so sud- 
denly.’ 

‘High time I did—else had I 
found the bird flown, and my whole 
substance gone along with him. 
What! you had no dishonest in- 
tention! To break open my cash- 
box, and rob me of a cool thousand 
to begin with !’ 

‘O Mr. Grasper, you know that 
you had left the keys behind you, 
and that I had taken—or rather 
borrowed — thirty pounds only, 
which were in fact due tome; and 
you know also that in a fortnight 
at the most I could and would 
have replaced the money,’ said the 
poor clerk appealingly. ‘I pro- 
test—’ 

‘What care I for your protesta- 
tions, sir?’ replied Mr. Grasper, with 
an ugly sneer. ‘I hold your written 
confession, Master Domber, as you 
well know, duly attested, and avail- 
able at any time that I may choose 
to suspect you of another attempt 
to rob me. Remember, Master 
Domber, that it is felony, to which 
no statute of limitation applies.’ 

‘ Ah, I know but too well. I was 
lured on with devilish cunning ; I 
was caught in the toils; you 
threatened me with the gallows. 
I knew not what I was doing: you 
had me at your mercy.’ 

‘ That’s your story, Master Dom- 
ber, is it? I wonder what a jury 
would say to it, were you to try to 
palm that romance upon them. 
Besides, sir, what matters whether 
you stole thirty pounds or a thou- 
sand, and whether you opened the 
box with my own keys or with a 
jemmy? Ay, it might have been 
twisted into a hanging matter at 
the time. I think I let you off 
quite easy. Suppose I did lure 
youon. What then? You might 
surely have defeated my purpose 
by simply keeping honest. What, 


I ask you, had your father’s debts 
to do with my money? What if I 
did not choose to pay you your 
wage and commission to the day? 
You should have waited, instead of 
helping yourself out of my cash- 
box. Suppose I wanted to get the 
whip-hand of you. I ave got it, 
you see; and I mean to keep it, 
and to use it, too, pretty stiffly, I 
can tell you, Master Domber. 
Hark ye, sir: what do you think I 
retain you in my service for?” 

‘ Ah, I know but too well,’ cried 
the clerk passionately,—‘to be your 
drudge, your catspaw, your scape- 
goat, your— 

‘Silence, sir!’ angrily retorted 
the master. ‘I keep you to strictly 
execute my orders and blindly obey 
my behests. Take care, sir! Never 
again dare to thwart me, lest I be 
tempted to forget your long and 
[sneeringly] faithful services. You 
can easily guess what I mean.’ 

‘Hard lines,’ murmured Dom- 
ber meekly; ‘hard lines! But I 
must even submit. Were it not for 
my poor boy’s honest name—’ 

‘Ay, I know” cried his em- 
ployer derisively. ‘Were it not for 
that trifling consideration, I doubt 
not but that you would defy me to 
do my worst, and you would go 
and split upon me about that ten 
thousand pounds’ bond which—’ 

‘You have purloined from the 
late Mr. Walden’s papers and de- 
stroyed,’ cried Domber impetu 
ously, with the most reckless dis- 
regard ofall possible consequences 
to himself—‘thereby despoiling 
your dead friend’s orphaned child 
of half her fortune.’ 

‘Purloined! destroyed! How 
dare you say so, villain!’ Grasper 
fiercely broke in. ‘Am I not 
Florence’s sole guardian and the sole 
executor of her late father’s will? 
And am I not entitled therefore to 
the custody of all papers relating 
to the estate? What obligation is 
there upon me to disclose the par- 
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ticulars ofthat estate to that meddle- 
some fool Grainger? Is it not 
sufficient that my dear departed 
friend has made no allusion to this 
bond in his will? How dare you 
presume, Master Domber, to tell 
me that I have destroyed the bond ! 
Even assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that it has not been duly 
cancelled long since, you—none bet- 
terthan you—ought to beaware that 
I am not in the habit of destroying 
important papers. I have a con- 
science, sir, a tender conscience. 
You may chance to find that bond, 
if it truly exists—of which neither 
you nor old Grainger can have the 
least positive knowledge—figure in 
the marriage settlement when my 
darling Florence becomes Mrs. 
Grasper.’ 

The clerk stood petrified with 
amazement and perplexity. For the 
moment he was literally struck 
dumb. He had known Grasper for 
many long years, and bitter per- 
sonal experience had taught him 
how utterly unscrupulous the man 
was in the pursuit of any iniquitous 
end he had set his mind on. But 
this intimation, that he did coolly 
contemplate cajoling or forcing his 
helpless young ward into a mar- 
riage with himself, came upon him 
like a thunderclap. The very night 
before his master had suddenly in- 
formed him of the expected arrival 
of Miss Walden and her maid ; and 
he had been much exercised in his 
mind ever since to detect the mo- 
tive that could possibly actuate 
Grasper in bringing Miss Walden 
there. He now clearly saw that 
motive, to his deep grief and sor- 
row ; for he loved Florence as a 
daughter, and he felt more acutely 
than ever before the extreme diffi- 
culty and delicacy of his own posi- 
tion, which must naturally tend to 
paralyse any effort of his in the in- 
terest of the unhappy orphan. 

It took the poor fellow some time 
before he could collect his scat- 
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tered senses. We may as well, 
meanwhile, interpose a brief sketch 
of Jonathan Grasper, and a few 
short allusions to some other per- 
sonages in our story. 


Jonathan Grasper, popularly 
known as Gripey Grasper, was one 
of the highest, as well as the lowest, 
types of the most dangerous villain 
of real life—the miser and usurer, 
to wit, compounded largely with 
the hypocrite in morals and reli- 
gion. He might, indeed, be briefly 
described as an ugly compound of 
Ralph Nickleby, Arthur Gride, 
Pecksniff, and Chadband. 

The preceding conversation be- 
tween him and his clerk may there- 
fore well serve both as a clue to 
the character of the man and an 
introduction to our story. 

A miser and a usurer Jonathan 
Grasper had been almost from the 
time of his early childhood. To 
religious profession he had taken 
rather late in life, when the luring 
chance ofa profitable investment 
in a brand-new Congregational 
creed and chapel, under the spiri- 
tual guidance of a ‘drawing’ 
Boanerges, was gladly hailed by 
him as a manifest special call to 
grace. As he was the largest share- 
holder in the new chapel,—and in 
the preacher,—and accordingly also 
the chief owner of the pews, he 
found the speculation answer re- 
markably well in a financial point 
of view—leaving out of considera- 
tion the many collateral advantages 
accruing to him from his new state 
as one of the elect. 

He had not much searched the 
Scripture in the days of his youth ; 
but he now more than amply made 
up for the neglect—to excellent 
purpose for his own private ends, 
as his search supplied him with 
rich materials for apposite pious 
quotations, and with many a text 
susceptible of being perversely 
twisted to serve as a cloak for some 
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of the worst villanies. And where 
simple twisting would not suffice, 
the man Jonathan would never 
stick at ingeniously supposing or 
broadly affirming an error in the 
text or in the translation, and bring- 
ing in a new reading of his own. 

‘He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,’ saith the 
Scripture. Now Jonathan Grasper 
had never in his life given any- 
thing either to poor or rich; but 
he had always been an extensive 
lender—for a consideration. So 
he chose to read the text differ- 
ently. ‘He who lendeth to the 
poor giveth to the Lord,’ was his 
reading; and he strove to the ut- 
most of his power and ability to 
make his donations in this sense as 
large as possible, taking excellent 
care, of course, to exact from the 
poor to whom he lent a most 
plentiful requital in return, in the 
shape of from twenty to two hun- 
dred per cent interest. 

It need hardly be added that 
the new sect, of which Jonathan 
Grasper was the chief elder and 
one of the most shining lights, was 
emphatically Low and Narrow 
Church—extremely low and _nar- 
row, indeed—starch to a degree, 
and ultra-righteous. 

There was another leading mem- 
ber of this new congregation—a 
Mr. Walden, a man of austere piety, 
albeit somewhat given to the wor- 
ship of Mammon. Mr. Walden 
was a widower, with an only daugh- 
ter, Florence by name, whom he 
loved dearly. 

He was much thrown together 
with Jonathan Grasper in the joint 
management of the temporal affairs 
of the chapel; and he was com- 
pletely taken in by his brother 
elder’s specious professions of reli- 
gious faith, and by his surprising 
profusion of scriptural quotations. 
His own grasping propensities, 
wherever wealth was to be gathered, 
made him look with an indulgent 
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eye upon Jonathan’s usurious pro- 
ceedings. He became his fast 
friend, and invested part of his for- 
tune in joint speculations with 
Grasper, whom he soon admitted 
to the intimacy of his house. 

Florence Walden was then about 
eighteen—a charming little fairy, 
with dark eyes and golden hair, 
and as good as she was beautiful. 
She was an artless child, who had 
grown up in almost cloistral se- 
clusion, under the loving care of 
her late mother, only recently de- 
ceased. She was easily imposed 
upon by the seeming piety of her 
father’s new friend, and by his pro- 
fessed parental affection for her. 
She soon grew actually fond of the 
old man, and loved him almost as 
a daughter. 

Jonathan Grasper had no kith 
or kin in the world. He avowed 
his intention to make Florence sole 
heiress to his amassed wealth, which 
could not but fill the heart of the 
father with gladness. 

Shortly after the death of his 
wife, Mr. Walden had had a stroke 
of apoplexy, which had greatly 
shaken him and made him appre- 
hensive of an early death. He 
deemed it wise, therefore, to put 
his house in order betimes. Hav- 
ing unlimited confidence in his 
new friend, he, by his last will and 
testament, placed his daughter and 
his estate, until Florence’s majo- 
rity, under the sole and absolute 
control of Jonathan Grasper, 
against the earnest dissuasion of 
his solicitor, Mr. Grainger, who 
had a notion that he knew the 
man better than his client did, and 
who greatly distrusted him and his 
professions. Soon after this Mr. 
Walden died. At the deathbed 
of his friend, Grasper solemnly 
vowed to be a second father to 
the orphaned child, who, on her 
part, promised her beloved father 
to cherish and obey her guardian ; 
and, more especially, not to marry 
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without his sanction before coming 
of age. 

After Mr. Walden’s death, Mr. 
Grainger made a benevolent at- 
tempt to intervene, in Florence's 
interest, in the settlement of his 
late client’s affairs, more particu- 
larly in relation to a bond of ten 
thousand pounds due by Grasper 
to Walden, which he had himself 
drawn up at the time the money 
had been handed to Grasper. But 
the old miser coolly affirmed that 
the said bond had been duly dis- 
charged and cancelled some time 
before Walden’s demise, taking 
his stand for the rest upon his un- 
assailable position as sole execu- 
tor of his deceased friend’s will 
and sole guardian of Florence Wal- 
den, and refusing point-blank to 
disclose to Mr. Grainger the par- 
ticulars of the estate. 

After her father’s death, Flo- 
rence Walden went to reside with a 
cousin of hers, who was married to 
a large landed proprietor in Surrey. 
Here she made the acquaintance of 
Sir Richard Greenlands, a wealthy 
young baronet, whose principal 
estate was, by a curious coinci- 
dence, situate in the immediate 
vicinity of the hamlet in Kent 
where she herself had been born 
and brought up. 

Sir Richard was young, hand- 
some, and accomplished, with a 
clear rent-roll of twenty thousand 
a year, besides some three hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the funds, 
the accumulation of a long mi- 
nority. And, what was still better 
than all these social advantages, 
he deservedly bore the reputation 
of an excellent character, sterling 
qualities, high honour, a noble dis- 
position, and free open-handed 
liberality. 

It was some six months after 
Mr. Walden’s death that these two 
young people met for the first time. 

he acute period of Florence’s 
grief had passed, and her heart 
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was open again to brighter and 
happier impressions. But there 
still rested a shade of sweet sad- 
ness on her fair face which made 
it look twice as fair. No wonder 
then Sir Richard fell in love with 
her at first sight, and she, innocent 
child, was too artless and natural 
to hide from him that she soon 
returned his affection with equal 
warmth. 

Surely then the course of true 
love ought to have run smooth in 
this particular instance ; but, strange 
to say perhaps, it did not. Jona- 
than Grasper, to whom the young 
baronet preferred his suit for his 
ward’s hand, refused his consent 
in the most absolute and unqua- 
lified manner. He pretended that 
his sacred duty to the Lord and 
to his deceased friend made it im- 
perative upon him to forbid his 
ward, the pious daughter of sainted 
parents, to ally herself in matri- 
mony to awicked child of the world, 
to a son of sin. As a Christian 
man he was bound to put a stop 
to all further intercourse between 
the two young lovers, which he tried 
to effect by asking the lady of the 
house, Florence’s cousin, to request 
Sir Richard to discontinue his visits 
there. He also coolly invited him- 
self to the house as a constant guest. 
For Florence’s sake his outrageous 
demands were complied with, and 
his presence in the house was tole- 
rated. 

Florence really gave her guar- 
dian full credit for honesty of in- 
tention and purpose, and believed 
that he was actuated by mistaken 
zeal for what he considered her 
best interests. She hoped that she 
might in time succeed in overcom- 
ing his unjust prejudice against 
her lover. 

This consoling illusion was soon 
to be dispelled. The old man, 
over-eager in the pursuit of his ob- 
ject, which, however monstrous it 
may appear, was simply to cajole 
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or frighten the poor child into a 
marriage with himself, soon dropped 
the idle pretence of ‘a sacred duty’ 

a favourite trump-card, by the 
bye, with sanctimonious scoundrels 
and moral shams—and took to 
unblushingly persecuting the un- 
happy maiden with loathsome pro- 
testations of his love. 

Florence was shocked and 
grieved. She confided her trouble 
to her cousin, who consulted Mr. 
Grainger. The lawyer advised an 
application to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, which Florence, however, 
would not be persuaded to con- 
sent to. She remembered her so- 
lemn vow to her dying father, and 
declared her firm determination to 
keep it, at whatever cost to her 
feelings ; so nothing could be done 
in the matter. 

Jonathan Grasper, who some- 
how had a suspicion that all was 
not right, resolved upon another 
move in his vile game. After Mr. 
Walden’s death he had taken pos- 
session of his deceased friend’s 
house, which he, in obedience to 
his miserly instincts, had then at 
once proceeded to strip nearly 
bare of every article of comfort- 
able furniture which had formerly 
brightened and cheered the dull- 
ness and gloom of the spacious 
but decaying mansion. So he one 
day abruptly informed Florence 
that he wanted her to live at the 
old house, and he mercilessly car- 
ried her off from her cousin's ; all 
remonstrances, pleas, and entrea- 
ties notwithstanding. 

Florence had a lady’s-maid, a 
Mrs. Pall, a young widow, who 
had, before her marriage, been in 
Mrs. Walden’s service, and had 
returned to it after her husband’s 
death. Mrs. Pall, who was warmly 
and faithfully attached to Florence 
Walden, was a clear-sighted sharp- 
witted woman, who had long since 
seen through Jonathan Grasper; but 
her dread lest he should separate 
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her from her young mistress had 
made her keep her own counsel, 
Shrewdly guessing the old man’s 
intention to remove his ward to a 
place of his own, she secretly inti- 
mated to him her full concurrence 
in the plan, and she even managed 
to give him the impression that she 
might be bribed toact in hisinterest. 
It isa curious fact, amply proved by 
experience, that the sharpest vil- 
lains are also occasionally the most 
easily duped. Jonathan formed no 
exceptionto the rule. Likeallcrafty 
misers, he would always readily 
consent to drop a few sprats, when 
in sight ofashoal of herrings. Mrs. 
Pall played her cards so well that 
the old man fell into the trap. He 
offered her one hundred pounds 
to do her best to persuade her 
young mistress to listen favourably 
to his suit, and to watch carefully 
that no communication should take 
place between Sir Richard and 
Florence ; he even gave her a 
handsome earnest on account. 
Having thus, as he thought, se- 
cured the active codperation of 
Mrs. Pall, and fully persuaded 
that Domber, the only other in- 
mate of the house besides himself 
and Florence and her maid, was 
absolutely in his power and at his 
mercy, he resumed his vile perse- 
cution of the unhappy girl on the 
very first day of her return to the 
house of her late parent, and, as 
we have seen, he made no secret 
of his wretched intention. His 
calculation was that Florence, help- 
lessly abandoned to his infamous 
obsessions, might be worried into 
yielding to his monstrous suit. He 
knew her for a gentle timid crea- 
ture, with strong religious feelings, 
who might safely be trusted to re- 
gard her solemn promise to her 
dying father as sacred and invio- 
lable; and he knew the strength 
of his own evil will, and the tena- 
city of his own evil purposes. Thus 
it came that, on the very day of the 
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poor child’s compulsory return to 
her home, he talked to his clerk 
of his contemplated marriage as a 
settled matter. 


When the clerk could find words 
at last to give vent to his pent-up 
feelings, he burst out, under a sud- 
den impulse of rashness, 

‘Marriage settlement! Yow, Mr. 
Grasper, and Miss Florence! You 
cannot mean this, sir! The child is 
in her teens. Consider your age, 
sir. 

‘Consider my age!’ cried Gras- 
per angrily. ‘Zounds, sir, what 
do you mean? I am not seventy 
yet, and hale and hearty. Abra- 
ham was twice my age when he 
took Keturah to wife.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Gras- 
per, do not quote Scripture in sup- 
port of this most iniquit—’ 

Here Domber broke off sud- 
denly. He trembled lest his feel- 
ings should carry him too far. 

‘Iniquitous purpose.’ Grasper 
coolly completed the sentence. 
‘That’s what you were going to 
say. I do you too much honour to 
condescend to argue with you. But 
pray where is the iniquity? Most 
likely I may have only some fifteen 
or twenty years longer to live.’ 

The clerk raised his eyes to the 
ceiling in mute astonishment, whilst 
Grasper calmly went on. 

‘So Florence will be a young 
widow with a pretty large fortune; 
for I shall leave everything I am 
possessed of to her and the chil- 
dren, of course.’ 

Domber looked again up to the 
ceiling, muttering to himself, 

‘Children ! children, of course !’ 

‘So you see, Master Domber,’ 
Grasper continued, ‘that naught 
but good is intended to my [with 
an emphatic sneer] dead friend's 
orphan child. And now, sir, let 
there be an end to your insolent 
gabble. Confine yourself in future 
to minding that part of my business 
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which is legitimately your business 
as my servant. Begone! If I 
catch you again travelling beyond 
your province, or interfering in any 
way or degree with my private 
concerns, I am fully resolved to— 
detect you in another robbery! 
You know the consequences to 
yourself and [with another ugly 
sneer} to your son’s honest name. 
Begone !’ 

‘God forgive you, Mr. Grasper, 
and soften your hard heart!’ said 
the clerk meekly ; then, in sudden 
excitement, ‘But mind this well, 
sir: no fear of consequences, even 
to my poor innocent boy, shall 
ever deter me—’ Here he stopped 
short, then adding, more calmly, 
‘No matter; time will show! he 
went from his master’s presence. 

Grasper looked after him, just a 
trifle disturbed. 

‘Would you? Would you, Mas- 
ter Domber ?’ he muttered to him- 
self. Then, after a brief pause, he 
went on, quite reassured evidently, 
‘Bah! the old lay. He will think 
twice of it. Destroyed the bond! 
No, no; that would be a grievous 
blunder indeed, which might put 
me to considerable inconvenience 
were Domber actually to peach ; 
for old Grainger might after all 
give me a deal of trouble; and the 
world would talk, and it would not 
look well in the congregation.’ 

For, like a great many more 
similar moral shams and religious 
hypocrites, though the man had 
but little practical belief in God, 
and stood in even less dread, per- 
haps, of His judgment, he yet was 
rather afraid of the world’s and 
the congregation’s likely censure 
and reprobation, should he ever 
be found out for what he knew 
himself to be in his own heart. 

‘No, the bond is safe in my 
cabinet up-stairs’ — he continued 
his soliloquy—‘ which also keeps 
my hold over Master Domber. 
“Safe bind, safe find,” says wise 
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old Shylock. Florence once Mrs. 
Grasper, the bond is cancelled, 
and the ten thousand pounds are 
mine—legally and morally mine. 
And Mrs. Grasper she must and 
shall be, in despite of Sir Richard 
Greenlands and her girlish affec- 
tion for him. I am sure she'll soon 
get over that. She has always been 
gentle and submissive, and she 
will never dare to disobey my com- 
mands, the less so as I have her 
here absolutely under my con- 
trol!’ 


William Domber, Grasper’s clerk 
and factotum, though only fifty, 
with his bent figure, wrinkled brow, 
sunken eyes, and prematurely white 
hair, actually looked older than his 
master with the full burden of 
seventy years upon his shoulders. 
The face of the man was fine and 
intellectual, though in ruins, It 
was easy to discern that cankering 
care, gnawing grief, and scathing 
sorrow had, for many years past, 
made it their special hunting- 
ground ; and sad havoc they had 
played with it. 

The prime cause of the poor 
fellow’s sorrows and sufferings has 
been intimated already so fully 
that there is no need here to refer 
to the matter again at length. The 
unhappy man knew full well that 
when his master threatened to 
‘detect him in another robbery,’ 
as he craftily expressed it, this was 
not a mere idle threat. Where his 
personal interests were concerned, 
Grasper was the most unscrupulous 
of men, who would certainly not 
stop short of perjury to accom- 
plish his iniquitous ends. Still, 
such was the clerk’s truly paternal 
affection for Florence Walden, 
whom he had known and cherished 
from her earliest babyhood, that 
he was fully resolved the poor 
orphan should not be left wholly 
at Grasper’s mercy whilst he, 
Domber, was in the house, and 
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that he would at least shield her 
from the worst, at whatever risk or 
cost to him and his. 


Grasper was determined not to 
let the grass grow under his feet. 
So he took the earliest opportunity 
on the self-same day to seek Flo- 
rence in her own room, having pre- 
viously taken care to send Mrs. 
Pall out of the way, of which Miss 
Walden’s faithful attendant skilfully 
availed herself to inform Sir Rich- 
ard, through her lover, Tomlins, 
the baronet’s own man, that in an 
hour’s time or so the coast would 
be clear, as Domber had told her 
that Grasper had an_ important 
appointment to attend to at the 
Court House, which would be safe 
to detain him there for a couple of 
hours. When Grasper entered the 
room he pressed his left hand on 
his heart, kissing his right to Flo- 
rence, and twisting his ancient face 
into ridiculous amorous contor- 
tions. 

‘ Sweetie, dearie Floy!’ he cried, 
striving in vain to soften the natu- 
ral harshness and sharp grating 
sound of his voice, ‘let me bid my 
golden-haired darling a warm wel- 
come to her home with a loving 
kiss” And the hideous old man 
advanced to embrace the poor 
child. But Florence waved him 
back with cold stern severity, to 
his evident amazement. 

‘ Mr. Grasper ! she began. 

‘ Mister Grasper ’ he interrupted 
her, ‘ and in what a freezing tone! 
Why this cold formality, sweetest 
Floy? You, who used to call me 
“dear uncle” and “ guardie dear- 
est.”” 

‘I called you so in my fond 
belief in your austere integrity and 
in the sincerity of your professed 
paternal affection for me,’ she re- 
plied coldly. ‘That belief you 
have destroyed, sir—destroyed en- 
tirely and for ever.’ 

Grasper was startled. He could 
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hardly trust his ears. What sud- 
den change had come over the 
child whom he had ever known 
timid and submissive? ‘ Florence !’ 
he cried, in angry amazement. 
‘What means this? I cannot per- 
mit you, Miss—’ 

‘Stop, sir! Hear me out and 
interrupt me not!’ she cried, with 
quiet dignity. ‘I must and will 
speak, sir. I cannot and will not 
bear this treatment even for one 
brief hour longer. I will have you 
understand, once for all, Mr. 
Grasper, that your detestable pro- 
testations, which so ill befit your 
white hairs and your professions of 
piety, are inexpressibly shocking 
to me. How can you reconcile 
this infamous persecution—’ 

Here Grasper, who was listening 
with growing amazement, would 
have attempted to stop her, but 
she imposed silence upon him 
with an irresistibly commanding 
wave of her arm, and ran on im- 
petuously, ‘ Nay, interrupt me not! 
How can you reconcile this infa- 
mous persecution—I repeat it, how 
can you reconcile it with the sacred 
promise given on his deathbed to 
my dear departed father, who with 
his dying breath confidingly left 
me to your parental care—your 
solemn vow to watch over me with 
the tenderness of a second father, 
and to shield me from all harm? I 
wonder, sir, you can face his like- 
ness looking down on you,’ point- 
ing to a life-size portrait hanging 
on the wall. 

Grasper was well-nigh overcome 
with surprise and rage. 

‘I must say, miss,’ he shouted 
at last, almost choking with 
choler,—‘ I must say—I—I—I am 
surprised—I am amazed—amazed, 
I say, at your daring! You, to 
talk to me in this style! Is this 
your gentleness, your submission ? 
Is this the way in which you che- 
rish and obey me, as you vowed to 
your dying father? Have you, then, 
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forgotten your sacred promise ? 
Fear you not the Lord’s anger and 
His avenging hand ?” 

‘Blaspheme not, Mr. Grasper, 
pray. ‘Take not the holy name of 
the Lord in vain, sir,’ Florence re- 
plied, with stern severity. ‘ No, 
sir, I have not forgotten my pro- 
mise. It isnot given to every one 
to play light with solemn vows. 
With the Lord’s gracious help, I 
will faithfully strive to keep that 
promise, though your conduct and 
bearing to me make it a hard task, 
indeed. Until I come of age I 
will not marry without your con- 
sent, and I will, till then, be sub- 
missive and obedient to you in all 
things properly within the limits 
of a guardian’s competence and 
authority. But, mark me well, Mr. 
Grasper, not one hair’s breadth 
beyond these limits. I would 
have you remember, sir, that my 
father was a man of stern character 
and resolute will ; and if you per- 
sist in this infamous persecution, 
you will and shall find that I am 
my father’s true daughter. And 
as you seem disinclined to quit my 
room, I must even leave you in 
possession and seek a retreat in 
some other part of my father’s 
house.’ And she walked out with 
the same calm stately dignity 
which she had maintained through- 
out the somewhat stormy scene. 

Grasper, who had in vain endea- 
voured to interrupt the impetuous 
flow of her indignant denunciation 
of his vile conduct, looked after 
her in utter bewilderment. ‘ What 
a termagant !’ he exclaimed when 
she had left. ‘ What a—a—a she- 
dragon! Can this be gentle timid 
Florence? To defy me thus to 
my face! I must find means to 
curb this unaccountable outbreak 
of fierce temper. She shall know 
who is master here. She shall not 
beard me again in this fashion. 
She shall be made to bend and 
yield to me.’ 
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A few minutes after, Grasper left 
for his appointment at the Court 
House. He was hardly gone when 
Mrs. Pall returned from her errand, 
followed by Sir Richard Green- 
lands, who was eagerly impatient 
to meet his darling Florence again. 

‘My Floy! My own sweet 
Floy! he cried, embracing the 
ardently beloved mistress of his 
heart passionately, and imprinting 
many burning kisses on her rosy 
lips. 

‘ Dearest, dearest Richard !’ she 
softly murmured. ‘ But do not 
call me Floy, dear. Call me Florry 
or Florence. The sound of Floy 
has become hatetul to me. Mr. 
Grasper calls me so.’ 

Her lover looked at her with 
rapt affection. ‘Never mind, 
dearest,’ he said ; ‘I will not call 
you so again. But how is this, 
darling? You have been crying ; 
your sweet eyes are red with weep- 
ing.” He fiercely knit his brow. 
‘If that wretched old man has 
dared—’ he shouted passionately. 

‘Do not, dearest Richard,’ said 
Florence softly. ‘You know not 
how terrible you look in your 
anger.’ 

He recovered himself instantly, 
and, fondly kissing Florence, said 
affectionately, ‘ Never terrible to 
you, darling. But I cannot bear 
the thought of this old villain—’ 

Florence laid her little hand on 
his mouth. ‘Oh, there you are 
off again, you see,’ she cried play- 
fully. ‘I will tell you, dearest 
Richard, what has made me cry. 
You know, dear, you advised me 
to talk seriously to my guardian, 
and to protest boldly against his 
conduct to me.’ Here the little 
maiden assumed an air of great 
importance, and went on with im- 
pressive emphasis. ‘Well, I have 
had an explanation with my guar- 
dian! Yes, you may well look 
astonished. An ex—plan—a— 
tion with my guardian! Only 


think : this little body you see be- 
fore you, upon whose dovelike 
Desdemona gentleness you have 
written a sonnet, has suddenly 
taken it into her little head to play 
the shrewish Katherine, and has 
hurled fierce denunciation and 
bold defiance in her dread guar- 
dian’s face, and actually scared the 
old man.’ 

Her lover looked at her with 
fondest admiration. ‘I do not 
believe a word of it, darling,’ he 
cried. ‘You coudd not do it.’ 

‘Yet it is true. I have done it. 
But I know not, indeed, howI came 
to do it,’ said Florence softly and 
dreamily. ‘I think it must have 
been dear papa’s loved likeness 
looking down on his poor perse- 
cuted child.’ Here she burst into 
tears. 

‘Let me kiss these tears away, 
darling,’ said her lover, fondly em- 
bracing her. 

‘ Yes, it must have been the spirit 
of my father speaking through poor 
me,’ she went on; ‘else where 
could I have found the words 
and the courage to utter them? 
When it was all done and past, the 
reaction came. I was terrified at 
my daring, and had a good cry 
over it. Yet, strange to say, I feel 
that Icould dareto face my guardian 
again and again as boldly.’ 

‘Bravely spoken, my own be- 
loved,’ said the baronet. ‘ But did 
not the spirit of her departed father 
suggest to my darling that her pro- 
mise to him, having been given 
under a false impression on both 
sides, ought no longer to be held 
binding on her ?’ 

‘Dearest Richard,’ cried Flo- 
rence earnestly, ‘you surely would 
not have me—’ 

‘ Hear me out, darling. I must 
tell you that I have tried once 
more to wring from your guardian 
his consent to our union. I have 
had recourse to the strongest and 
most convincing argument that 
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can be urged upon a rapacious man. 
But, darling, I am deeply grieved 
to tell you, all in vain. There is 
no other hope left for me, then, but 
that my beloved Florence will let 
me persuade her to consent to dis- 
pense with her guardian’s sanction.’ 

‘Would my Richard, then, have 
me prove faithless to my sacred 
promise? Have you not told me, 
dearest, that true enduring love 
can be based only on esteem ? How 
could you truly esteem me, and 
what faith could yeu_place in my 
promise to you, were I so lightly 
to forget my solemn vow to my 
dear departed father, simply because 
it may be inconvenient to remem- 
ber it? No, no, my own Richard, 
you surely will not farther urge this 
upon me. Will you now, dearest ?’ 

‘No, you sweet little saint, in- 
deed I will not,’ said her lover 
fondly. ‘It would be a sin to 
cloud the pure serenity of your life 
with the least shadow even of a 
possible regret. I will consult once 
more with my friends. Walter 
Grainger and Dr. Reynolds are at 
the Manor House on a visit. They 
are clever men of the world, full 
of resources. Some means may 
surely be devised to induce your 
guardian—’ 

Here Mrs. Pall ran in in great 
haste to tell Sir Richard that he 
must leave on the instant by the 
garden in the rear of the house, as 
Grasper had been espied by her 
at the upper end of the lane on his 
return home, having evidently con- 
cluded his business much earlier 
than Domber had calculated. 


Domber had meanwhile gone to 
Greenlands Manor House, in com- 
pliance with a request sent to him 
by Mr. Walter Grainger, a rising 
young barrister with a rapidly 
growing reputation of high forensic 
talent, son of Mr. Grainger, the 
late Mr. Walden’s solicitor. 

When Walter Grainger’s message 
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came to Domber, the perplexed 
clerk had been deeply pondering 
in his mind how to devise means 
to protect poor Florence Walden 
from old Grasper’s monstrous plot- 
ting, and he had racked his brain in 
vain ; he had found no practicable 
way to interfere, with any chance of 
success. In his then frame of mind 
Mr. Grainger’s message came upon 
him as a providential hint. He 
saw in it more than a mere acci- 
dent or a simple coincidence. He 
suddenly resolved to make a clean 
breast of everything to Grainger, 
and to submit himself absolutely to 
the guidance of the young barrister, 
whom he had known from child- 
hood. Heacted on this resolution. 

Walter Grainger listened most 
attentively to Domber’s statement. 
He reflected long and deeply. 

*T have it!’ he cried at last, burst- 
ing into a loud laugh, which very 
much surprised and somehow hurt 
the old clerk. 

‘Be not offended, Mr. Dom- 
ber, pray, with my apparent levity,’ 
Grainger said gently. ‘Nothing can 
be farther from my intention than 
to make fun in any way of your 
long and grievous sufferings ; but 
I rejoice to think that I have now 
hit upon a means which will, I 
sanguinely hope, bring your tyrant 
to book, and set dear Florence 
free from his hateful power. And 
I must confess the nature of the 
means devised by me tickled my 
fancy so much that I could not 
help this unseemly laughter. You 
have acted wisely and honestly, 
Mr. Domber, in giving me your 
fullest confidence. With your most 
important information about that 
bond, I think I see my way clear. 
Grasper keeps the Florentine ca- 
binet with his papers in his own 
room, of course ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Grainger, which no 
one is ever allowed to enter.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Domber, you had 
better go back now, I think. I will 
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send you the minutest instructions 
how to act, which I request you to 
follow, to the least detail even. If 
my plan succeeds, I promise you 
shall be freed from the fearful bur- 
den which has so long oppressed 
your life.’ 

‘God grant it may turn out so, 
Mr. Grainger !’ said Domber fer- 
vently. ‘My eternal gratitude—’ 

‘Nonsense, man!’ Grainger in- 
terrupted ; ‘nonsense. The obliga- 
tion is mutual, I assure you. Now 
go home, and send Mrs. Pall 
here as soon as it can be safely 
done without exciting suspicion. I 
will forward my instructions to you 
through her. Good-bye for the 
present.’ 


Walter Grainger went to rejoin 
Dr. Reynolds in the library, where 
he had left him when Domber 
called. 

Dr. Reynolds was a young phy- 
sician rapidly rising in reputation 
and practice. He had come to 
Greenlands Manor House on a 
visit to the baronet, to recruit his 
health, which he found was begin- 
ning to be injuriously affected by 
hard and unremitting work in his 
vocation. He was the son of an 
old schoolfellow of Grasper’s. 

Sir Richard returned to his friends 
much dejected. ‘I have failed,’ 
he said sadly. 

‘I was afraid you would,’ said 
Grainger. ‘I know the dear little 
girl; she will never swerve from 
what she holds to be right. She is 
indeed made of the true stuff of 
which the Almighty fashions His 
saints and His martyrs.’ 

‘A saint she is indeed,’ Sir Rich- 
ard cried excitedly ; ‘buta martyr 
she shall not be, by Heaven!’ 

*Yes, yes—of course not, old 
boy,’ Grainger replied soothingly, 
* if we can possibly hinder it ; and 
I think we may, after all, succeed. 
I tell you what it is, Greenlands: in 
the interest of jolly bachelorhood, 
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and as a true friend, I really ought 
not to aid and abet you in com- 
mitting your contemplated construc- 
tive suicide ; but as I find you so 
desperately and obstinately bent 
upon matrimony, and as I rather 
like the little girl, I generously con- 
sent to place at your service all the 
vast resources of a rich and original 
mind—’ 

‘Tara, tara! Tara,tara !’ the doc- 
tor broke in sarcastically. ‘ Egad ! 
your trumpeter is not dead.’ 

*No, dear child, he is not,’ 
Grainger retorted maliciously. ‘I 
never gave you a chance of phy- 
sicking him. But, joking apart,’ he 
continued, turning to Sir Richard, 
‘will you place ten thousand pounds 
unreservedly at my free disposal ?” 

‘Gladly, most gladly, my boy,’ 
cried the baronet. ‘I would give 
my fortune to save my beloved Flo- 
rence even one pang of suffering ! 

‘ All right then, so far. I flatter 
myself I know the human heart. 
Now, although there is very little 
heart indeed in old Grasper, and 
deuced little in that heart that can 
claim to be human, I have a notion 
thereis a safe way, notwithstanding, 
to reach it, and to touch its most 
hidden secret strings and springs— 
his appalling craving for money.’ 

‘You seem to forget, dear Wal- 
ter,’ the baronet objected despond- 
ingly, ‘that when, in my forlorn 
hopelessness to move this vile em- 
bodiment of the lowest and most 
despicable vices degrading our poor 
humanity, I had even overcome 
my almost unconquerable repug- 
nance to bargaining, as it were, for 
my beloved darling, and offered 
him the very sum you mention, he 
flatly rejected the offer.’ 

‘True,’ replied Grainger, ‘ I am 
quite aware of the fact. But a 
matter has since then come to my 
knowledge which to me fully ex- 
plains his refusal. It appears there 
is a bond for the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds due by Grasper to the 
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late Joshua Walden, and accord- 
ingly now to his daughter and 
heiress. After Walden’s death 
Grasper pretended to my father 
that this bond had long since been 
redeemed and cancelled. But I 
now hold strong evidence to the 
contrary. It is this bond which, in 
my opinion, constitutes the most 
powerful incentive actuating Grasp- 
er in his attempt to force the poor 
child into a monstrous unnatural 
marriage.’ 

‘If that is all,’ said the baronet, 
‘he is welome to keep the money 
twice over.’ 

‘That will not do, my boy. If 
you were even to offer in Florence's 
name to forego all claims upon 
Grasper in connection with this 
bond, the crafty old miser knows 
full well that, should you feel dis- 
posed hereafter to contest and re- 
pudiate the arrangement, it would 
go hard with him. And no assevera- 
tion of honest intentions will ever 
satisfy a man of Grasper’s stamp 
that no trick is intended.’ 

* What, then, would you advise ?” 
asked Reynolds. 

‘Listen. I happen to know one 
Herr Allgut, a German gentleman, 
to whom I have rendered an im- 
portant service, and who, I am 
sure, will do anything to oblige me 
in return. He is a shrewd sharp- 
witted man ; but his chief qualifica- 
tion for the part I intend him to 
play is a most extraordinary appe- 
tite, or, speaking more to the point, 
a truly astonishing capacity of con- 
sumption of solids and liquids. 
You know the range of my own 
achievements at table. Well, if 
Herr Allgut will only stretch a 
point in the service of a friend, he 
can beat me hollow.’ 

‘If he can do ¢hat, Walter dear,’ 
observed Reynolds maliciouly, ‘ I’ll 
back him against the great Gargan- 
tua himself. But pray what is this 
to lead to? You surely do not ex- 
pect your gluttonous German friend 
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to remove old Grasper out of the 
way by making a meal of him?’ 
‘No, dear child ; but he may eat 
the old man out of house and 
home, and drive him to distraction, 
ifthe trick be but cleverly managed. 
I want you to drop in accidentally 
at Grasper’s, and, in the course of 
conversation, casually mention a 
curious case in your practice. An 
eccentric patient of yours,a wealthy 
foreigner, has an inordinate appe- 
tite, and is haunted by a morbid 
fear lest he should come to starva- 
tion in his old days. Now the 
said patient has commissioned you 
to find him a responsible party 
who will engage to board and 
lodge him to the end of his days, 
in consideration of the sum of ten 
thousand pounds paid down in 
cash. You see, old Grasper, who 
knows how to turn money to most 
profitable account—to the tune of 
twenty or twenty-five per cent— 
will see the certainty of a hand- 
some gain, and I doubt not he will 
at once rise to the tempting bait. 
You may as well hint to him that 
a gentleman of Herr Allgut’s ab- 
normal gastric organisation is very 
likely to be carried off prematurely. 
I am convinced that the dazzling 
prospect of a most lucrative af- 
fair will blind Grasper to all col- 
lateral considerations, and will 
make him forget his habitual cau- 
tion. He will eagerly consent to 
board the German. My father will 
draw up a covenant in the usual 
form, with heavy fines for every 
breach of the stipulations. I will 
take care to make the instrument 
as stringent and as binding as can 
be. The only two inmates in 
Grasper’s house, besides Miss Wal- 
den and himself, are old Domber 
and Mrs. Pall, both warmly de- 
voted to your cause, Greenlands. 
You will instruct your ladylove 
howto act. Now for the pivot upon 
which the working of my plan will 
chiefly turn. You know that the late 
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Mr. Walden bought the house of my 
father. I passed my boyhood in it, 
and I know every nook and corner 
ofit, which Grasper does not. There 
is a condemned communication, a 
sort of spout, between the kitchen 
and one of the upper rooms, which 
can easily be re-opened. Herr 
Allgut will choose this apartment 
for his dining-room, and we shall 
send in, as part of the furniture, a 
large table, which will completely 
conceal the opening. So, you see, 
the joints, &c., ostensibly carried 
into the room, will be sent down 
the spout to the kitchen, to be 
stript bare there, and then sent up 
the spout again, to be carried out 
with the same ostentation through 
theroom adjoining, in whichGrasper 
is safe to take up his station, to 
watch how his very heart-blood is 
being drawn from him. Now, as 
my friend Allgut will thus have no 
chance of appeasing his hunger at 
table, he will do his eating out of 
doors. I know my man. I have 
seen him stow away a few pounds 
of German sausage, of which he 
is inordinately fond, or of some 
other substantial delicacy, along 
with a half-quartern loaf and a re- 
spectable magnum of hock or claret, 
in the course of a matutinal walk. 
More than this. You have often 
complimented me upon my sleight- 
of-hand tricks. Well, I learnt the 
art from Herr Allgut, who is a past 
master of the craft, and may, by a 
judicious exercise of his talent in 
this line, easily treble and quadru- 
ple in appearance his dond-fide con- 
sumption. I'll make him go through 
some such performance every morn- 
ing, for the special benefit of old 
Grasper, who is safe to follow him 
about like his shadow. I can pic- 
ture to myself the despairing be- 
wilderment of the old man when 
he has thus proof positive given 
him before his own eyes of the 
appalling powers of consumption 
possessed by the Frankenstein in- 
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cubus whom, in his fright-distorted 
fancy, he will see seated on his 
heart, eating the life out of him.’ 

‘But,’ objected Reynolds, ‘do 
you think it at all likely, Walter, 
that the old man will not somehow 
detect these manceuvres ?” 

‘That you may leave safely to 
me. Due precautions will be taken 
to guard against all chance of mis- 
hap. Herr Allgut will have three 
attendants, for whose board, &c., 
special provision will be made, of 
course, on a most liberal scale, to 
make the matter the more palat- 
able to Grasper. Greenlands,’— 
turning to the baronet—‘ you must 
lend your man Tomlins for the 
purpose. He is intelligent, and 
Grasper has never seen him with 
you; Mrs. Pall’s brother, Benjamin, 
who is a clever actor, will do for 
a second attendant; and for the 
third I shall get a client of mine. 
It will be the special duty of these 
attendants to keep the old man 
from intruding upon the sacred pri- 
vacy of Herr Allgut’s dining-room, 
and from inquisitive prying into 
the arcana of the kitchen, which 
two parts of the house will be de- 
clared in the covenant inaccessible 
to Grasper, under heavy fines. The 
bait is so tempting that I am quite 
sure the old man will swallow it 
blindly—and, if he does, depend 
upon me for taking care to have 
him as tight as tight can be. The 
upshot of the affair, I take it, must 
inevitably end in Grasper’s utter dis- 
comfiture, and in his ready acqui- 
escence in any conditions exacted 
to set him free from this monstrous 
Old Man of the Sea. What think 
you of it?’ 

‘It seems practicable,’ replied 
Sir Richard. ‘ At the worst we can 
but fail. And in that case, what 
care I for the money spent upon it?’ 

‘It is deuced clever, I say,’ cried 
Reynolds ; ‘I for one go in for it 
heart and soul. Never trust me if 
I do not twist old Grasper round 
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my little finger with the tale of my 
strange patient and his ten thou- 
sand pounds. ‘Take my word for 
it, Walter, I'll deliver him to you 
bound hand and foot. Will you 
give us a helping hand in the work- 
ing of the plot, Walter >” 

‘I regret to say I cannot,’ re- 
plied Grainger. ‘Important busi- 
ness necessitates my presence in 
London. But I will run down from 
time to time, to see how matters 
are progressing. Whilst you are try- 
ing your hand on Grasper, doctor, I 
will give Mrs. Pall and Tomlins 
their instructions. If you succeed, 
Reynolds, bring me word at once, as 
I must see my father about the 
covenant, and send down the other 
two parties from London.’ 


Walter Grainger had judged 
rightly. Old Grasper rose with 
extraordinary eagerness to the 
tempting bait dangled before him 
by the son of his old schoolfellow 
Reynolds. He blindly fell into 
the trap, as is very often the case, 
indeed, with sharp crafty people. 
Ten thousand pounds in his hands 
meant an annual income of be- 
tween two thousand five hundred 
and three thousand five hundred ; 
and no mortal man could possibly 
be supposed to pass the one half 
ofsuch an income down his throat, 
considering more particularly that, 
as the doctor explained, Herr All- 
gut required only plain living, and 
nothing out of season. 

With profound appreciation of 
Grasper’s character, Dr. Reynolds 
plied his man judiciously with 
seeming most earnest endeavours 
to dissuade him from speculating 
in Herr Allgut, which naturally 
made him only the more eager to 
secure the ten thousand pounds. 
So Dr. Reynolds had soon a most 
satisfactory account to render to 
his friend Grainger. 


Charlie Slinker was a member 


of the ancient guild of operative 
conveyancers (‘convey the wise 
it call’), and a past master of 
the craft, an expert picker of locks, 
most familiar with the humble 
jemmy, yet knowing equally well 
how to skilfully use an alderman 
and adroitly handle a lord mayor. 
He was a youth of good natural 
parts, whom his fond father had 
striven, to the best of his limited 
means, to bring up decently and edu- 
cate properly. Unhappily, the lad 
had fallen into bad company, and 
so had turned out the reverse of 
well. Some eight months before 
the opening of our story, Charlie’s 
pitcher had gone to the well once 
too often. He had been detected 
in an attempted burglary ; at least, 
there could be but little doubt 
about the matter. Still Walter 
Grainger, who had been entreated 
by the broken-hearted father to de- 
fend the young scamp, had suc- 
ceeded in misleading the court and 
bamboozling the jury. So another 
chance had been afforded to Char- 
lie. When the grateful young man 
had called to thank his advocate, 
Grainger had improved the occa- 
sion to warn him with heartfelt 
eloquence from his evil ways. He 
had, as Slinker expressed it, made 
him feel thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and had implanted in him 
the firm resolution of radical amend- 
ment. He had done more for him 
—found him honest occupation. 
Upon this frofégé of his, Grainger 
called next day, to secure his as- 
sistance in his little plot against 
Grasper’s well-being and peace of 
mind. It was a good sign, assur- 
edly, of the sincerity of Slinker’s 
repentance that he, despite his 
heartfelt gratitude to the man who 
had snatched him from the clutches 
of the law, at first declined firmly 
to accede to his patron’s doubtful 
request, and yielded only at last 
when Mr. Grainger assured him on 
his honour that his services were 
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required on this occasion to right 
an oppressed and despoiled orphan, 
and that it was a case in which the 
law was powerless to afford redress. 


Two days after, Mr. Grainger 
the solicitor, Walter’s father, came 
down, accompanied by the eccen- 
tric German, a tall slim gentleman, 
with a remarkably fine set of teeth, 
his upper lip adorned with long 
pendent flaxen moustache, his 
head encircled by flowing flaxen 
locks, and covered with an extra- 
vagantly steep broad-brimmed hat. 
He wore blue glasses ; a very long 
blue coat, buttoned up to the chin, 
made him look considerably taller 
than he actually was. 

Jonathan Grasper, impatient to 
clutch the ten thousand pounds, 
awaited his intended boarder and 
the solicitor at the Court House. 
Herr Allgut acknowledged the 
miser’s deep bow by a gentle nod 
of the steep hat, which he kept on 
all the time. 

‘ Chentilmans,’ he said, ‘I musht 
abologize dzat I geeb on mine hat, 
for ven I dakes him off I gatches 
gold in mine head, vich indervere 
mid mine appeteet.’ 

Mr. Grainger had brought with 
him the covenant duly drawn by 
his son. Walter had judged rightly 
in trusting that the glittering bait 
would blind the old miser to all 
collateral considerations. He con- 
sented to all the stipulations of the 
covenant, even to the somewhat 
vague and elastic condition that he 
must never interfere in any way 
with the German’s appetite, which 
Herr Allgut explained was meant 
to include all attempts to object to 
his bill of fare. 

‘I vantsh blane livins,’ said the 
excellent German, ‘dzee suppes, 
dzee fishes, dzee fleish, dzee fowles, 
und dzee games ; dzee vedgedaples, 
dzee buddins, dzee zallats, dzee 
froots, und dzee tesserts ; dzee coot 
breat und dzee butter, dzee cheeses, 
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und dzee egges; shockolate, caffey, 
und tey; dzee Dutch beer, dzee 
liqueurs, und best of vine. Effery 
dzing ferry coot, and ash mosh ash 
I likes do dake of him.’ 

And he insisted upon this speci- 
fication of his wants being embo- 
died in a special clause of the co- 
venant. 

A week after, Herr Allgut, hav- 
ing completed all his arrangements, 
took up his abode in the miser’s 
house with his three attendants. 

Grasper had always, at the best 
of times with him, been a lean hun- 
gry-looking man. After a month’s 
experience of his German boarder, 
he was worn down altogether to a 
shadow. 

Every morning Herr Allgut would 
sally forth, his unmovable hat on 
his head, to enjoy what he was 
pleased to call ‘ Gotte’s freye Na- 
toor,’ and ‘ do bardake of his leetell 
gollashun by dzee zide of dzee bur- 
lin prook ;’ said little collation, suffi- 
cient in amount to fill a squad of 
starving soldiers, being wheeled 
out to the adjoining small wood, in 
a barrow, by his man ‘ Bencham- 
meen.’ Grasper would follow him 
as his shadow, as Walter Grainger 
had foreseen would be the case. 
There had certainly been no ex 
aggeration in the barrister’s de- 
scription of the German's extraor- 
dinary powers of consumption and 
marvellous skill in juggling. Amidst 
acutest pangs of suffering, Grasper 
witnessed, morning after morning, 
the seeming disappearance, with 
lightning speed, of mountains of 
precious food and rivers of costly 
drink. ‘Where can he put it? 
the unhappy man used to murmur 
after each fresh performance. 

As for the dinner, it was truly 
awful to hear this monstrous glut- 
ton, as Grasper called him in his 
despairing rage, dictate the mor- 
row’s bill of fare to Mrs. Pall. We 
will give one of these scenes as a 
sample, by way of illustration. 
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‘Mine coote Montam Bawl,’ he 
says, ‘I dzink to-morrow I vill eat 
dzee fleish-suppe—five pounds ox, 
five pounds calf, five pounds sheep, 
dzree pounds shwine fleish, mid dzee 
fleish of twelf shicken, vich you gut 
shmall, und shtews dzem in one pig 
bot, mid garrotsh, creen peas, und 
dzee dobs of twelf pundles of sbar- 
rowcrass. No vasser, pot dzree 
pottlesh Marcobrunner und too 
pottles Johannisberger—vich make 
dzee suppe rich. For mine fishes, 
von peck of dzee leetell videpate, 
von sammon, von turpot, und von 
dutzend schollen—vat you gall dzee 
soul.’ 

By this time poor Grasper is 
well-nigh choking with rage and 
grief, but he dares not even mur- 
mur, for fear lest he should incur 
a heavy fine for interfering with his 
boarder’s appetite. 

‘ For mine Braten—vat you gall 
dzee roast shoint—I vill have dzee 
Kalbsbraten—vat you gall dzee 
weal, und dzee Frenshman dzee 
veau, vence gomes dzee broverp, 
“Gome weal, gome woe.”’ 

‘What joint of veal would you 
like, sir?’ says Mrs. Pall. 

‘Dzee four quarters,’ replied Herr 
Allgut. 

‘ Thefore-quarter, you mean, sir ?” 
inquires Mrs. Pall. 

‘It ist not coot grammar, Mon- 
tam Bawl. Von quarter ist von 
quarter, two quarters ist two quar- 
ters, und four quarters ist four quar- 
ters, vich it ist von calf; mid vich I 
vantsh von ham of fifteen pounds, 
und twenty-four marrow-tumplins.’ 

‘Don’t you think twenty-four 
dumplings too much?’ says Mrs. 
Pall doubtfully. 

‘If you dzink twenty-four tump- 
lins too mosh, make for me only 
twenty mid dzee marrow, bot make 
dzee twenty von leetell pit pigger. 
Py und pye I vill dzink of some 
ozzer leetell dzings, Montam Bawl.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like some oysters 
and lobster-salad, Herr Allgut?’ 
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blandly inquires Mrs. Pall, to 
Grasper’s intensest disgust. 

The miser, not daring to give vent 
to his feelings, fiercely shakes his fist 
behind his back at Mrs. Pall. 

‘Oyshters ist nishe,’ says the 
German briskly, ‘ und lopstersh ist 
nishe. I dzink I vill eat twelf 
dutzend of dzee leetell, leetell na- 
tive, und von dutzend of dzee piled 
lopstersh in dzee zallats.’ 

Here the unhappy miser groans. 

‘Ist you daken pad in your in- 
zides, mine cooter froind, Mishtare 
Crashbare ?’ inquires Herr Allgut, 
with deep interest. 

‘No, no,’ snarls Grasper. ‘A 
sudden spasm, that’s all.” Then 
muttering to himself, ‘Curse you, 
you monstrous glutton! I only wish 
I were in your inside for five mi- 
nutes, I’d spoil your appetite for 
you for evermore, I'll warrant.’ 

‘You musht not croan, mine 
cooter froind, Mishtare Crashbare. 
Itindervere mid mine appeteet, vich 
ist preaches of govenance, you 
know.’ 

Had poor Grasper gone into the 
scales before and after any of these 
scenes he would certainly always 
have found his weight one pound 
at least less after than before. 


But this was not the sum-total 
of Grasper’s misery. 

From the earliest dawn of day 
to the latest hour of night the Ger- 
man would be up and about the 
house, and he would, with perverse 
persistence, always somehow, by 
himselfor through his followers, con- 
trive to intrude upon Grasper in a 
fashion which made it almost im- 
possible for the master of the house 
to have even half a minute’s private 
interview with his ward, to whom 
Herr Allgut would make fierce love 
in a grotesque way before Grasper’s 
eyes, leering at her amorously 
through his blue glasses, pressing 
his hand on his heart, blowing 
kisses to her, and bursting into 
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snatches of German doleful love- 


songs, until the old man was ready 
to burst with vexation and rage. 
And the slightest attempt at even 
the mildest remonstrance on his 
part was at once resented by the 
German as an insidious endeavour 
to interfere with his appetite. ‘Vich 
ist preaches of govenance, you 
know,’ he warned his cooter friend, 
Mishtare Crashbare. 

Little Florence seemed to take 
a delight in encouraging Herr All- 
gut’s addresses, and she sweetly 
smiled upon the eccentric German, 
who, when not actually busy with 
his meals, divided his time pretty 
equally between open declarations 
of his ‘bassionate loaf’ of Miss Wal- 
den and copious draughts of most 
expensive wines, of which he would 
make a couple of bottles seemingly 
disappear with marvellous expedi- 
tion every half-hour or so of the 
day. And, as poor Grasper found 
to his grief and cost, it was not, the 
least use to try to palm inferior 
sorts upon him. He need merely 
smell the cork to know at once the 
wine and the year of the vintage. 


Charlie Slinker found the task 
imposed upon him by his patron 
the reverse of easy. There was a 
complicated safety-lock to the door 
of Graspers room, and a more 
complicated one still to the Flo- 
rentine cabinet in it, which was 
also plentifully stored with most 
ingeniously -contrived secret re- 
cesses. At last, after a month’s pa- 
tient watching and study, Charlie 
succeeded in his undertaking. He 
found and took what he wanted, 
arid carried it to the inn to Mr. 
Grainger, who somehow always 
managed to come down just when 
his presence was required. 


In the afternoon of that day 
Domber received from Walter 
Grainger’s hand the written con- 
fession extorted from him many 
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years back by Grasper, and his 
appointment to the stewardship of 
the Greenlands estate. Charles 
Slinker had five hundred pounds 
given to him to enable him to 
begin a new life in America. 


Dr. Reynolds, who had _judi- 
ciously kept out of Grasper’s way, 
thought the time had come for try- 
ing a daring and decisive experi- 
ment upon his victim. He sent 
him word the same afternoon to 
meet him, if convenient, at the inn 
where he was staying. 

When Grasper received this mes- 
sage he was ina truly pitiable state. 
He had just cast up his accounts 
for the last month, and he had come 
to the sad conclusion that five years 
of this must inevitably end in his 
utter ruin; for not only was this 
horrid brute fast eating away his 
substance, but the incessant con- 
templation of his own misery was 
beginning to affect his mind, and to 
make him unfit for the proper and 
profitable pursuit of his business. 
His despair was conjuring up dark 
thoughts in his brain—thoughts of 
murder, which boded no good to 
the German inmate of his house. 

He eagerly responded to Rey- 
nolds’s invitation, with his mind in 
a dangerously receptive and plastic 
condition. 

In reply to his bitter reproaches 
that he, the son of his old school- 
fellow, had vilely plotted to plant 
this infernal locust (Allgut) on his 
substance, who was now devouring 
him root and branch, flesh and 
bone, Reynolds replied, with an 
injured air, 

‘I must protest against this lan- 
guage, Mr. Grasper. I made no 
false representation to you. I 
warned you explicitly and distinctly 
that the man had an inordinate 
appetite.’ 

‘Inordinate ” shouted Grasper, 
‘inordinate! Appalling, sir, appal- 
ling ? 
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‘ Not more so, surely, Mr. Gras- 
per, than your own craving for 
gold.’ 

‘Jeer on, young man,’ replied 
Grasper, with tears in his voice, 
‘jeer on. I must even bear it.’ 

‘Well, my dear sir, you will not 
contest that ten thousand pounds 
in a lump is a large sum of money 
to pay for a man’s keep.’ 

‘A man, indeed! An ogre, sir, 
a ghoul! But why have you sent 
for me?’ 

‘To talk reason to you, Mr. 
Grasper. Look here,sir. I think 
I have found out the nature of Herr 
Allgut’s abnormal craving for food 
and drink ; and I believe there is 
a way to cure him, albeit a perilous 
way. This abnormal craving is 
causally connected with a func- 
tional disorder of the skin, which 
makes all solidsand liquids he takes 
incontinently turn to gas in him, 
and go off in insensible perspira- 
tion. Now there is a remedy for 
this, but it is a most heroic and 
dangerous remedy—a formidable 
poison, indeed—arsenic, to wit, 
with just one chance out of a hun- 
dred that it will not kill the patient 
outright. Arsenic is very fashion- 
able with the profession just now, 
especially in cases of consump- 
tion—’ 

‘Try it on him, try it on him, 
my dear Reynolds! Surely there 
cannot be a worse case of con- 
sumption than his. Kill—cure 
him, I mean—cure him, my dear 
Reynolds, and the sooner the 
better.’ 

‘What will you give me if I—cure 
him ?’ asked the doctor slowly, and 
with the coolest deliberation. 

‘A thousand pounds and my 
eternal gratitude!’ shouted Grasper. 

At this juncture the door of an 
inner apartment opened, and in 
walked Herr Allgut, flaming with 
angry passion, followed by old Mr. 
Grainger, Sir Richard Greenlands, 
and Domber. 
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‘Vat for you gonsbire to bisen 
mine inzides? he cried indig- 
nantly. 

‘It isaplant,a vile plant! Isee 
it all now,’ howled Grasper, nearly 
beside himself with terror and rage. 
‘Blind fool that I have been, not 
to see through this from the 
first! But you,’ turning to Dom- 
ber, ‘shall smart for this. The 
world shall know you for what you 
are |’ 

He was rushing off madly, when 
the solicitor : "> :ed a firm detaining 
hand upon him. 

‘Not so fast, Mr. Grasper,’ he 
said calmly. ‘The document ex- 
torted by you from this unhappy 
victim of your crafty villany is no 
longer in existence ; and,’ holding 
up a deed, ‘you see that I am in 
possession also of the bond which 
you had so basely purloined. 
Under these circumstances, you 
will readily understand that an 
application will at once, even with- 
out Miss Walden’s assent—or, if 
necessary, against her will—be 
made to the Lord Chancellor to 
place the young lady under a more 
trustworthy guardian. How Herr 
Allgut here may choose to proceed, 
I know not.’ 

Grasper looked livid. He felt 
that he had been outwitted in every 
way, and that he was helplessly in 
the toils. 

‘Is there no way of preventing a 
public scandal?’ said Sir Richard, 
coming forward. ‘Suppose, Mr. 
Grasper, you give your consent to 
your ward's marriage with me, in 
consideration of my engaging to 
drop all notion of proceeding in 
Chancery, and to relieve you, in 
addition, from your somewhat 
onerous bargain with Herr Allgut 
—provided, of course, that gentle- 
man will consent to the exchange, 
and on his part drop all proceedings 
against you.’ 

‘I gonsent,’ cried the German. 


‘Mine leyven ist in too mosh creat 
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tanger mid mine coote froind Mis- 
tare Crashbare.’ 

‘I gladly and willingly con- 
sent!’ shouted Grasper impetuously. 
‘Anything to be freed from this 
monstrous glutton !’ 

‘Monshdrous clutton ! murmur- 
ed Herr Allgut musingly. ‘I dzink 
it ist preaches of govenance.’ 

The solicitor, meanwhile, like 
the thorough man of business he 
was, proceeded incontinently to 
have the whole matter settled in 
black and white. The papers had 
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been prepared in anticipation of 
theevent. He placed them before 
the parties in the room to sign, as 
principals or as witnesses. When 
it came to Herr Allgut’s turn, that 
gentleman signed ‘ Walter Grain- 
ger,’ and, tearing off his flaxen wig 
and moustache, and removing the 
blue glasses, stood revealed to his 
amazed friends and to the ineffably 
disgusted Grasper in the person of 
the young barrister who had con- 
trived the plot. 





THE SAILOR. 


—_——_~——_ 


THOUGH on the sea the British tar 
Enjoys that tranquil hour, 

When solemn night reveals its star 
Of beauteous shining power ; 


Though glory fires his noble breast, 
The pure resolve of fame, 

Whose sea-like nature seeks unrest, 
Soul-maddening for a name,— 


The thought of Poll of Portsmouth town, 
Or ancient Wapping Stairs, 

More ardour still for high renown 
His manly heart prepares. 


His dreams are then of victory, 
His mind no fear betrays, 
Though danger lurks where’er he be, 
And Death his ship surveys. 


The care of life, of fortune, death, 
He leaves to favouring stars ; 

He deems the Power that gave him breath 
A warlike God, like Mars. 


His earthly monitors seem gods 
That differ in degree, 
All born to fight ’gainst any odds, 


Sometimes upon the sea. 


D. G, PORTER. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


Crosstnc the Atlantic under a 
feigned name, and thereby baffling 
the hungry creditors that had for 
months hunted him down like so 
many pitiless bloodhounds, Steven 
Keane had succeeded in gaining 
freedom from anxiety, and the 
means and ways of entering on a 
new and better existence, if it so 
pleased him. 

But to Steven Keane’s wife the 
weeks dragged by like months. 
Alone, well-nigh penniless, and 
horribly weary of her very life, the 
woman whose lot seemed cast for 
misery pined away in that shabby 
lodging-house, thinking of the past, 
till her whole heart sickened be- 
neath the burden of memory, and 
turned with an unutterable craving, 
like a poor tired animal, for any 
place of rest. 

She had, with an ungrudging 
hand, given every available farthing 
to the husband who little heeded 
her fate. In truth, unstable as 
water, wavering as a reed, Steven 
Keane had had such unlimited 
faith in her talent and resources, 
that he had been wont to depend 
on them, instead of providing for 
her. 

Throughout the latter years of 
poverty and struggle, the man, in 
his complete selfishness and natural 
coarseness, had wholly forgotten 
that the more talented a woman, 
the more sensitive she usually was, 
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and that the power to accomplish 
his ends was only gained by the 
sacrifice of her pride and delicacy, 
and that intense womanliness that 
so often underlies talent and energy. 

Caring only for the result, Steven 
Keane had been thoroughly in- 
different to anything his wife might 
suffer in bringing that result about. 
So he left her—left her solitary and 
penniless—to battle for herself in 
the great warfare of life; left her to 
struggle with the cruel world, and 
with her own passionate regretful 
heart; while he never for a mo- 
ment doubted that she would, to 
use his own phrase at his last 
good-bye, ‘get on somehow,’ 

Poor proud unhappy woman! 
She forced, with an immense effort, 
a sickly. woebegone smile to her 
quivering lips when he said that. 
She flung her thin wasted arms 
wildly round his neck; she clung 
to him desperately, and kissed him 
with the fervent love that still 
stirred her pulses; and she tried 
hard to take his words as a tribute 
to her worth. 

Then he went away, leaving 
some hot tears shining amongst the 
wrinkles on her cheek, and the 
saddest dreariest feelings that ever 
lived in a woman’s bosom. After 
a little while, the dead existence 
his absence had brought grew like 
a lump of lead, weighing her down 
to the earth; and from this she 
was roused by the petty but sharp 
stings of an empty purse. For a 
little time the proprietress of the 
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wretched lodging in Beacon Street 
had given her rest from absolute 
persecution ; but only for a little 
time. Then came hints that deep- 
ened into demands and threats of 
ejectment ; and Mrs. Keane shrank 
from these as from physical blows, 
and cowered beneath the bitter 
humiliation of knowing herself to 
be a helpless and hopeless pawfer. 

Shipwrecked in fortune, she was 
also shipwrecked in heart. Of the 
two evils, the latter seemed to pre- 
ponderate a thousandfold ; for Mrs. 
Keane loved her husband, and his 
bold beauty and coarse nature, with 
that intense concentration of feel- 
ing that so often makes the love of 
advanced age so much more ab- 
sorbing than the first passion of 
youth. Often and often, when am- 
bition and pleasure, the desire for 
admiration, the yearning for dis- 
traction, fall away from the life of 
a woman, love still holds its cita- 
del, firmer and deeper rooted in the 
heart than ever. 

Omnia vincit amor. Love is the 
one passion, the one single grain 
of earthliness that a woman’s soul 
carries away — purified maybe 
through suffering and_ through 
death—into that supreme eternal 
heaven where @// is love. 

The deserted woman positively 
worshipped the husband who had 
deserted her. The strongest and 
deepest feeling of her lifetime had 
come in its autumn, after every 
other source of enjoyment and 
happiness had turned to Dead-Sea 
fruit at her feet. In the arrogant 
hours of her youth, love had been 
but a plaything—a toy to be taken 
up and cast aside at will. Wow 
love was everything; and the man 
who had evoked the torrents of 
passion in her breast had left her— 
perhaps purposely and for ever. 

It was in the weary night-watches 
that this thought had first flashed 
across her brain,—at that hour 
when pain seems to be sharper 


than steel, and thought concen- 
trates itself so terribly in the mind. 
Oh, could, cou/d it be possible— 
she asked herself, while an awe- 
some numbness gathered ia her 
heart, her breath came hard and 
flurried, and her hands grasped one 
another in a cold deathlike vice, 
—could it be possible that Steven 
Keane, tired out by the sight of 
her continual misery, had sought 
voluntarily, and with deliberation, 
the means of arriving at a new life, 
in which he never meant her to 
bear a part? Was it, after all,a 
silent but complete abandonment 
of the wife whose presence was a 
clog on enjoyment, whose very ex- 
istence was a curse rather than a 
blessing ? 

‘Ah? Theexclamation burst from 
her in a thrill of positive agony. 
She started up in her bed, and 
wrung her fragile fingers in the 
darkness, while the thought that 
had come to her went through and 
through her soul like the point of 
a dagger. 

Had she grown so old—so old, 
so unlovely! Had all the erewhile 
beauty and fascination that she 
had possessed in an unusual degree 
for the world so shrunk away from 
her that she had failed—wholly, 
miserably failed—in holding even 
one man to her oft-sworn faith ? 

The bed on which she sat 
moaning out her sorrow grew in- 
supportable; and leaving it, she 
began to pace feverishly up and 
down the bare carpetless floor, 
moving to and fro in the darkness, 
that seemed to grow blacker by her 
movements ; for there was no single 
glint of light by which the shimmer 
of her garments could be seen. Her 
footfall was completely noiseless ; 
for her small bare feet made no 
sound on the boards, and it could 
only be told where she was by the 
low but piteous murmur of mental 
pain that broke out every now and 
then from her white lips. 
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Sometimes she stood motionless 
and rigid as an image of marble in 
the trailing shadows, straining her 
hands again in a close hard grasp, 
while she cried to herself, ‘ He has 
left me! he has left me !’ 

The gray dawn _ glimmering 
through the mantle of night found 
her still wandering about the miser- 
able chamber, her feet blue with 
cold, her slight form trembling all 
over—wan weary lines tracing their 
length round her mouth and under 
her large sorrowful eyes. 

But when the room grew full of 
yellow light—the light of glorious 
day—she turned towards the win- 
dow hopefully, and, creeping into 
bed, began to cry like a child. 

In the night no tears had come 
to her: they had seemed as though 
frozen up by sheer despair; but 
hope, that the poet calls ‘ beggar’s 
wealth,’ had come hand in hand 
with day; and tears, strangely 
enough, are oftener more akin to 
hope than to positive despair. 
Then Mrs. Keane feel asleep, and 
dreamt dreams that were not hal- 
cyon; for they made her poor 
haggard face look doubly gray as 
it lay on the pillow. 

And as the time went by, not a 
word reached her from her hus- 
band ; and horrible fear and suspi- 
cion, born in the night-watches, 
haunted her every hour of the 
twenty-four, until suspense became 
a harrowing and insupportable tor- 
ture, and she resolved to follow 
him, to track him out, and, finding 
him, never to lose sight of him 
more. 

But how? 

Where could she discover the 
funds that would carry out her 
longing and her resolve? Bernard 
her son had told her honestly of 
the difficulty with which he had 
yielded to her last earnest solicita- 
tion for assistance; and she was 
persuaded that, for some reason, 
he had no power to aid her further. 
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But yet the money she required 
must be found, or she felt she 
should go mad. 

The intense unutterable yearn- 
ing to look once more on Steven 
Keane’s handsome face—to die, if 
it might be, within sight and call 
of the man she adored—waxed 
fiercer and fiercer each day. 

Once more the shawl—gay in 
rich gleaming tints, soft and fleecy 
in texture—was drawn from its 
hiding- place in the shabby old 
wooden box—not lingeringly as 
before. It was taken out in double- 
quick haste; for Mrs. Keane felt 
no hesitation in parting with it 
now. Acostly gift from an Eastern 
potentate to her father—a regal 
item in her marriage trousseau— 
she had clung to it purely from 
association. She had hidden it a- 
way, and had refused to deliver it 
up even to the clamorous demands 
of hunger and a pinching poverty 
that had beset her full many a 
time. 

But the lingering desire to re- 
tain the relic of earlier and happier 
hours was gone. She loved Steven 
Keane, and that love lived and 
flourished to the expulsion of every 
other feeling. In her intense wish 
to start in quest of the man who 
had left her, the shawl was of no 
more value to her than a handful 
of worthless shavings—save and 
except for its power to aid in reach- 
ing him. 

Wrapping herself in it, she smiled 
as she noted how completely its 
rich ample folds concealed the 
lustreless black gown that was the 
best she owned. Fora moment, 
as she stood in the middle of her 
room—her tall figure drawn up to 
its full height, the rainbow colours, 
so bright and yet so harmonious, 
shining up around her—she almost 
fancied she had crossed the dark 
gulf that separated her from her 
‘ past,’ and that once more Fortune 
was lavishing its best gifts on 
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her. But the smile was ephemeral 
enough. In a trice a shadow took 
its place, and she remembered but 
too well what was. 

As she crept humbly down the 
stairs, the lodging-house keeper 
stood in the passage. A look of ex- 
cessive injury swept over her hard 
face as she marked the raiment of 
her lodger ; and giving her head a 
toss, she was on the point of com- 
mencing an attack. But the pale 
careworn woman glided past her 
with a gentle inclination. 

The daylight had waned and 
dusk was falling when Mrs. Keane 
returned to the bare walls she 
called her home. She was shiver- 
ing a little from the cold ; her eyes 
were full of unshed tears, and her 
lips were slightly compressed, as 
though she wanted to control her- 
self. But no one saw her, for she 
had let herself in. And the irate 
and indignant harpy that owned 
the house was unconscious that the 
many-hued costly shawl would 
never come back to that wretched 
attic again—that it and its owner 
had parted company for ever. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A HAUNTING FACE. 


THE rainbow-hued shawl had 
attracted more people than Mrs. 
Wilcox, proprietress of 15 Beacon 
Street, Liverpool. One little crea- 
ture was so deeply interested in it, 
in fact, that she could not sleep a 
wink through the night after having 
gazed in astonishment on the 
gleaming reds and yellows and 
blues, fashioned into such wonder- 
ful and hideous designs. 

Nell Weston had reached home 
after a hard morning’s work, and 
was busily preparing a meal for her 
father and Lennard, who had gone 
for a long-promised tramp into the 
country among the boy’s beloved 
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wild flowers, when a timid tap 
came at the door. There stood 
Mrs. Keane with anxiety, and even 
pain written legibly on her features. 
She could not speak for a minute 
or two, but gasped for breath, for 
the exertion of mounting so many 
flights of stairs had been too much 
for her fragile frame. 

‘O ma’am, is it you? Iam so 
very, very glad to see you! Please 
to walk in and sit down, and rest a 
long, long while. Father and Len- 
nard are out, and they'll grieve so 
at missing you.’ 

The child hastily but carefully 
dusted a chair, and placed it al- 
most humbly for the visitor. 

Mrs. Keane looked round the 
room with a faint smile on her lips. 
Spite of the worry and anxiety 
which had brought her there, she 
could not but recognise with a sen- 
sation of surprise the excessive 
neatness of her surroundings. The 
deal table had not yet been drawn 
from the wall, and Nell, on a 
kneading-board scoured as milk- 
white as wood can be scoured, was 
kneading a small mound of dough 
into a loaf for supper. There was 
flour on her tiny hands when she 
lifted them up in surprise at seeing 
the comer, and a great ridge of 
whiteness went across the brown- 
linen apron that almost covered 
her diminutive person. But she 
began to rub the flour from her 
hands, and to untie her apron the 
moment the visitor was seated, and 
was preparing to stand in humble 
respect during the remainder of 
Mrs. Keane’s visit, when the lady 
bade her go on with her work, and 
not heed her in the least. The 
child hesitated an instant, then she 
rolled up her sleeves again, reveal- 
ing two plump white baby-arms up 
to the shoulder, and plunged into 
her bread-making with fresh vigour. 

‘Is it not pleasant, sitting there 
at the window with the sky so very 
close to you, ma’am ?’ she asked, in 
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agentle little voice. ‘That is Len- 
nard’s favourite seat. He loves it 
better, I believe, than he would the 
queen’s throne, especially when 
the lovely sunset is coming on, as 
itis now. See, ma’am, how grand 
it is, allred and purple and orange ! 
Lennard calls those clouds his 
lakes and castles; and it makes 
him quite sad when the sky grows 
gray and all his belongings melt 
away in mist as it were.’ 

Mrs. Keane listened, but did not 
answer. So Nell glanced up, then 
she cried anxiously, 

‘Why, ma’am, it seems as if you 
were in trouble, or something! Wait 
till I just get the little loaf into the 
oven, and then maybe you will not 
mind telling me a little about it.’ 

She took the dough, thrust it 
with haste into the oven, shut the 
door, then crept up to the window 
and lifted her large loving eyes to 
the pale sad face that looked down 
at her. 

‘Tell me, ma’am. 


I hope it 
isn’t anything to do with ¢Aa¢—with 
paying back—’ 


Mrs. Keane winced visibly. 
Strange to say, she had forgotten 
that obligation in her many trou- 
bles. 

‘No,’ she said, in a low voice, 
with the red colour surging up in 
her pallid cheeks. ‘I trust you are 
not in very great want of that yet, 
Nell ? 

‘No, oh, no,’ the child answered 
fervently. 

‘And I—I am in sore need ofa 
little money, Nell. I would do 
anything to get some.’ 

Nell’s eyes fell. She had nothing 
to speak of laid by now, and she 
did not know what to say. 

‘If I had it—if I only had it! 
she wailed, in absolute distress. 

‘Not from you! It is not more 
money from you that I want, my 
poor little girl!’ cried Mrs. Keane, 
much touched by the genuine sym- 
pathy of the little creature. ‘ What 
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I want is that you should help me 
to sell something.’ 

‘Of course I will! cried Nell, 
sparkling all over. ‘Tell me what 
it is, and I'll try at once.’ 

* Could you sell the shawl I have 
on, Nell, without letting any one 
know it belongs to me?’ 

‘Yes,’ Nell replied slowly, eye- 
ing the costly shaw] with reverence. 
‘T'll do my best, but I am afraid 
they won’t give more than twenty 
shillings for it. You see they could 
only wear it on a Sunday, or to the 
theatre ifany one gives them orders 
now and then,’ 

‘Twenty shillings! Why, child, it 
is worth double the number of 
pounds !’ 

Nell fell back a step in dumb 
amazement, her mouth open, her 
blue eyes widening. 

‘Please, ma’am, don’t make fun 
of me!’ she murmured deprecat- 
ingly, evidently hurt that a lady 
she held in such reverence should 
indulge in jokes at her expense. 
‘I know it cannot be worth forty 
pounds.’ 

‘Yes, but it is, Nell; and more 
too.’ 

The child pursed her mouth into 
a rosebud and actually sent an un- 
believing whistle slowly through it. 

‘ You are laughing at me, ma’am. 
I know you are.’ 

‘1am speaking the truth. Child, 
child! I am far from laughing,’ 
moaned the poorwoman. ‘I have 
a load of misery which leaves no 
room for laughter in my heart. 
Come and look at the shawl. It 
is not woven in a loom, Nell, like 
the shawls you have seen.’ 

‘Is it not, ma'am?’ asked Nell, 
who was beginning to feel quite 
afraid of touching so expensive ar. 
article. 

‘No; it is worked by hand, you 
see. It must have taken ever so 
many persons for a whole year to 
make this one shawl.’ 

‘ Really, ma'am ! 
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‘And all those persons had to 
be paid, you know.’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘And it is the time and labour 
that made it so expensive.’ 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am ; a year’s work 
is worth a good deal of money.’ 

‘This kind of work supports 
whole families.’ 

Nell put out her fingers slowly, 
and examined the texture and pat- 
tern. 

‘I should have thought all those 
people working together a whole 
year might have made something 
prettier, ma’am,’ she ventured to 
remark in gentle protest. ‘ Accord- 
ing to my notion, this pattern isn’t 
anything very particular in the way 
of beauty.’ 

‘Well, child, now I have told 
you the value of it, do you think 
you could sell it for me ? 

‘For forty pounds, ma’am ?” 

‘We must take less if we cannot 
get that.’ 

‘1 am afraid so—much less,’ 
Nell remarked sadly. She hadn’t 
much hope in the matter, and she 
wanted to serve Mrs. Keane with 
all her warm heart. 

‘If you could find a rich lady 
now. ‘There is not a better shawl 
to be bought in England than this, 
[am sure. Do you know any one 
likely to care about it?” 

‘I cannot think of any one just 
at this minute.’ 

‘But you will try? 

*Yes, ma’am; of course I will. 
It’s a big thing, but I'll try and do 
Ay 

‘Then I will leave the shawl 
with you ; take care of it, like agood 
child.’ 

Mrs. Keane unwound it from her 
shoulders, and laid it down in a 
gaudy gleaming heap on a rush- 
bottomed chair. For a moment 
the weighty pressure of her neces- 
sity was forgotten ; for a moment 
she did not recognise the presence 
of the child even; and casting a 
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long wistful look on the remnant 
of her past splendour, she turned 
away, sighing heavily. 

‘Don’t, don’t feel so bad about 
parting with it, ma’am,’ whispered 
Nell, in a compassionate tone, hud- 
dling the gorgeous mass into her 
small arms and carrying it into the 
sort of cupboard that served her 
for a bedchamber. ‘The money 
will be worth ever so much more 
to you, you know. You will be 
able to do anything with that.’ 

‘Yes, oh, yes,’ exclaimed the 
poor woman, recalled to herself; 
‘the money will be worth ezery- 
thing to me, so that it carries me 
to him! 

A girl had met Mrs. Keane going 
up the long flight of rickety stairs, 
and had made way for her obsequi- 
ously, attracted by her rich cover- 
ing. But when she went down in 
her black lustreless dress—the 
poverty of her garments fully re- 
vealed—the same girl jostled a- 
gainst her roughly. 

It was Ursula who stood directly 
in Mrs. Keane’s way, making an 
imperious motion that the meanly- 
dressed woman should move aside 
and let her pass. 

Mrs. Keane looked at the beau- 
tiful bold face for an instant, then 
reached out her hand and put the 
girl aside; so gently and yet so 
firmly she did it, that Ursula’s 
cheek flamed up with unconscious 
shame, and she shrank back 
against the wall, muttering a faint 
apology. 

But a minute after Ursula’s hot 
fierce nature rebelled against the 
insult she conceived to have been 
dealt her. She had been put down 
without really knowing how. What 
did it mean? Where had her 
proud insolent spirit gone? Who 
could be the woman, with a hag- 
gard face and gray hair, and far 
worse clad than herself, who, by 
a simple gesture, had managed to 
strike her so curiously and sud- 
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denly with an unwonted feeling 
of self-abasement? Mrs. Keane 
looked up as she reached the 
foot of the stairs, and gazed at 
the girl with her magnificent figure 
and her beautiful face full of inso- 
lence, as she stood gathering up 
her subdued wrath, stooping a little 
downward just like an angry hawk 
poising itself, There was some- 
thing in the superb physical beauty 
of the creature that fascinated her 
with a species of fear of instinctive 
dread rather than of admiration. 
She could neither understand the 
feeling nor throw it off; and for 
days and days Ursula’s dark face 
haunted her with a curious sense 
of evil. It seemed almost as 
though she had owned Ithuriel’s 
spear, and an instinct of the fatal 
truth had come to her—that that 
face, with its dusky dangerous 
loveliness, had worked her one of 
the greatest ills her life could 
know. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LENNARD DREAMS. 


LENNARD went home slowly and 
dreamily. His small usually pale 
face glowed with colour, his lovely 
eyes glistened like living sapphires 
beneath the long curling lashes, 
and were not only bright, but full 
of a tender mistiness, just as though 
some unwonted pleasure or excite- 
ment was reacting into melancholy. 
The boy, during the past autumnal 
months, had been, for the very first 
time in his life, a good deal in the 
country, revelling in the fresh open 
breezes and the glorious sunlight 
of heaven. It was early spring 
now, and in the hollows by the 
river-side he had found some 
flowers delicate as moonlight, 
which had seemed to wither in his 
hand long before he reached his 
home ; and it was probable that 
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this had helped to cast a shade of 
thought on his sensitive face. 

The sunset was quite past its 
brief gorgeousness by the time he 
arrived at his favourite seat near 
the attic window. Sohe sat down 
and dreamed again of the sights 
he had seen—the oak branches 
ruddy with the unfurling of tender 
red leaves, the young foliage fring- 
ing the trees with the softest 
beauty, the clear azure tints of the 
sky unflecked by cloudlets, the 
lights and shadows glancing down- 
wards and dimpling the earth until 
the whole world seemed an en- 
chanted place to his impassioned 
nature. He tried to give his sister 
some idea of the exquisite pictures 
that flitted through his brain ; but 
she was busy washing up the 
dishes, and she could not have 
comprehended all he felt had it 
been ever so eloquently described ; 
for Nell was a brave, practical, in- 
dustrious little creature, and had 
nothing in common with the boy, 
but a return of his intense love. 

So, after an hour spent in reverie, 
Lennard got up, and, taking the 
old time-blackened violin, began 
to play. All that he had been 
feeling, all that he would have 
completely failed to express by 
word of mouth, poured out now in 
such a low rich strain that Nell 
ceased to work, and paused to listen. 

She listened and listened till the 
big tears, so seldom found in her 
summery blue eyes, flooded them 
so fast that both hands went up to 
dash them away; then creeping up 
to his side, she took hold of his 
arm gently. 

‘Don’t, oh, don’t!’ she whispered, 
in a trembling voice. ‘It makes 
my heart ache so!’ 

He turned and looked at her, 
smiled a little faintly, then laid 
down his violin with a deep sigh. 

*O Nell, I wish we lived in the 
country; one breathes freely there; 
but ¢Azs place stifles me !’ 
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‘Do you love the country so 
much, Lennard ?” 

‘Zove it! Nell, I felt once or 
twice to-day just as if I was in 
heaven !’ 

Nell was shocked, and she drew 
back from him. Her brother 
seemed to her positively wicked 
when he said that. 

Heaven! Why, to her ‘heaven’ 
was something ever so far way, and 
so sacred, for in it her mother was 
enshrined like a beautiful saint ! 
So, saying no more, she fell to 
washing her dishes again, trusting 
by her silence to rebuke the boy 
for his irreverence. But he never 
thought of heeding her. The 
glowing pictures had come back to 
him, and he was lost in them once 
more. Nell looked at his exquis- 
ite face, his dreamy eyes, and then 
she too sighed. Why, oh, why, 
was Lennard often and often so 
distant, as it were, from her, even 
while he was within the very reach 
of her touch? She thought over 
this sadly, and went on with her 
daily work, feeling that she was 
quite alone. 

The boy still dreamt and the 
girl still worked, when little Weston 
came home from rehearsal. Nell 
started as his first footfall on the 
stair met her ear ; then she stopped 
working, with the breath checked 
on her rosebud lips, and a queer 
keen look coming into her eyes. 
Lennard had not heard the step, 
but he jumped off his seat, with a 
faint pained cry, as his father came 
in at the door ; then, covering his 
face with both his hands, he sat 
down again. 

‘Father! cried Nell, in a sharp 
imperious voice, while her cheeks 
grew perfectly waxen and her eyes 
grew grave. The little man looked 
at her very mistily, shook his small 
head with a gesture of unutterable 
censure, and clung to the doorway, 
as though the house had been a 
ship tossed by some fierce storm. 
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‘Nell, Nell, my girl, you have 
been loosening the planks again, 
you have! It will be a mercy if 
they don’t up—up and hit your 
poor old father on the forehead. 
Then he'll die, and where—wherc 
will you be, Nell ? 

‘Father, —the child went bravely 
towards him and took up the violin, 
which had slipped on to the floor,— 
‘ come in, and let us shut the door. 
O father dear, you are drunk ; and 
maybe she knows of it and grieves. 
Heaven is far off, but not so far that 
she can’t see this; and she'll cry as 
she used to here.’ 

Little Weston looked at the 
white resolute little face, and waved 
his hand drearily in the air as he 
released his hold on the door-frame 
and tried to steady himself against 
Nell’s shoulder. 

‘Be quick and shut the door. 
Nell, shut the door !’ he whispered, 
in a hoarse guttural voice, very 
unlike his usually cheery accents. 
‘ Shut the door, 1 say ! he went on, 
imperatively stamping his diminu- 
tive foot on the ground with an 
unseemly violence that made Len- 
nard tremble and shake all over. 
‘ She may look through and begin 
to cry again—fright at the loose 
boards, you know! She was al- 
ways as frightened and as gentle as 
a dove—a lovely pure-white dove, 
that flew away on her white wings 
and left me now all alone—all 
alone! Shut the door; but listen. 
What is that? She’s crying—ery- 
ing, Nell ; and close by too, child! 
You didn’t shut it quick enough.’ 

He fell into a chair and stared 
hard at Lennard, who was sobbing 
piteously. 

Throwing both arms on the 
table, the little man hid his flushed 
face on them, muttering audibly, 

‘No, no, it isn’t her that’s cry- 
ing! She has sent the boy; she 
always does send him ; and I can't 
look at him when he is pained, | 
can't? 
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That evening a tall slender boy, 
with a beautiful delicate face, 
hovered timidly about the stage 
entrance of the Prince’s Theatre 
before he dared to goin. At last 
he ventured forward, a livid white 
to the very lips and quivering from 
head to foot; drawing, by his ap- 
pearance, the attention of the 
leader of the orchestra. 

‘What is it?” 

* He is ill—my father is ill; and 
if you please, sir, I want to take 
his place for a night or two.’ 

‘What's your name ? 

‘ Weston.’ 

‘Ah, so little Weston’s your 
father, and he’s ill! Sorry for it; 
and you have some friend ready 
to take his place.’ 

Lennard looked down, blushed 
a vivid scarlet, then he took courage 
to lift up his eyes, and to murmur 
very low and humbly, 

‘I don’t know any one who 
could take it, sir, only myself. I 
would like to play—that is, I know 
some music, sir!’ 

‘You !’ 

The tone had more of surprise 
than contempt in it; but never- 
theless it hurt the boy like the 
stroke of a lash. His large sap- 
phire eyes pleaded more than his 
voice. 

‘Let me try, sir, only let me 
try,’ he said, glancing wistfully at 
a violin that happened to be lying 
on a bench near the Jeader’s room. 

‘There can’t be any harm in 
your trying, so come in here,’ the 
man said gently, moved by both 
eyes and voice. ‘Take that, and 
let me hear if you can do anything 
with it.’ 

Lennard seized the instrument 
eagerly, and began. At first the 
bow quivered in his hand, and gave 
out a sweet but tremulous sort of 
wail, as though some spirit com- 
plained of a mortal disturbing it; 
but genius generally rises strong 
and free above all. The first few 
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sounds of the music imbued the 
boy with courage and nerved his 
hand. His frail-looking arm 
waxed firm, his exquisite eyes 
brightened, his chiselled lips part- 
ed a little asunder as though the 
music came through them, and 
the leader of the orchestra, a great 
man in his own small domain, beat 
time, unconsciously aroused into a 
keen sympathy by a power greater 
than his own. 

Lennard softly put down the 
violin and looked very wistfully at 
the arbitrator of his fate, while the 
man gazed at him wonderingly. 

‘You'll do—you'll do! It is 
really wonderful! I am surprised 
little Weston never mentioned it.’ 

‘Then may I come in father's 
place till he is well?’ 

‘Come? Of course you may! 
And I tell you what, my young 
genius, you and I must have a few 
rehearsals together. You are a 
precious long sight ahead of little 
Weston’s teaching. You must come 
to my house.’ 

Lennard occupied his father’s 
place, and those who loved music 
felt that sweeter sounds than they 
had heard before at the theatre 
were added to the orchestra. Some 
of them could even trace the new 
strains to the delicate-looking boy, 
whose head, reaching just above 
the railing, reminded them of one 
of those cherubs with deep-blue 
spiritual eyes with which the great 
maestro Raphael guarded the most 
celebrated of his Madonnas. 

Music is grand and full of subtle 
power ; but that divine folly which 
men call love is in advance of 
music, exactly as thought is the 
master of expression. 

Lennard that night cast his eyes 
over the audience during a rest in 
the music, and saw, occupying a 
seat a few yards from him, the girl 
for whom he had culled his fresh- 
est and fairest flowers. She was 
looking at him. He saw, from be- 
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neath the long lashes that instantly 
drooped to his burning cheeks, 
that she whispered to her mother, 
and appeared to be pointing him 
out. During each pause of the 
music the boy had time to feast 
his impassioned eyes on a face 
that might have captivated older 
and more experienced connois- 
seurs in beauty. She was so bright 
and sweet, with just a rose of the 
softest pink nestling in the rich 
waves of her hair. No marvel that 
Lennard thrilled so many hearts 
by the solo which was given to 
him to play; for in that solo the 
boy seemed to breathe out the love 
that thrilled through his own child- 
like heart, and which would hence- 
forth go hand in hand with his 
genius, like twins, intertwining life 
so completely that they would per- 
force live together and perish to- 
gether. 

Lennard never quitted his seat 
in the orchestra for a single mo- 
ment, but sat entranced gazing at 
the girl’s sweet face, yet never seem- 
ing to look upon it, until the glow 
in his heart was like the sun of the 
south that gives crimson to the 
side of a peach in a day. 

When the curtain fell, he went 
out with the crowd and watched 
Ethel Seymour into the carriage 
that awaited her. How far she 
seemed above him in everything! 
She did not see him ; and no one 
in the throng guessed the utter, 
the dense darkness that fell on the 
boy’s heart when the girlish face 
was lost to his view. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE TWO URSULAS. 


BLvE shimmering silk, fold upon 
fold, had lain concealed in Ursula’s 
chamber. To find a fashionable 
modiste, who could turn it into one 
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of the elegant robes her heart had 
long coveted, was a matter of dif- 
ficulty. The girl had nothing to 
guide her, and she was sadly at 
a loss. Her queer isolated exist- 
ence had been strangely barren 
of friends or even acquaintances. 
There was, in fact, no one with 
whom she could confer on the, to 
her, all-important subject, save 
and except the violinist’s little 
daughter. 

But Ursula had no faith in Nell. 
She fancied she had detected a 
certain inquisitiveness in the child; 
and she feared that Nell, moreover, 
might enlighten Ralph Pierce, and 
excite unpleasant and unanswer- 
able queries. But the ball was 
approaching, and something must 
be done. There was a poor old 
weak-eyed dressmaker living in 
the house, who kept herself and 
three small children from absolute 
starvation by altering dresses and 
fitting garments to the shabby pur- 
lieuites. She it was who had fash- 
ioned the long trailing cheap gown 
that had rattled like autumnal 
leaves, and she had considered it 
a chef-d’euvre of fashion. It had 
inspired the loud-spoken admira- 
tion of the neighbourhood even; 
but Ursula had been among really 
well-dressed women since then, 
and the idea of confiding her ceru- 
lean silk to the tender offices of a 
half-starved, purblind old creature 
seemed to her a desecration. Still 
the said afflicted old woman might 
be useful in pointing out an effi- 
cient substitute ; and to glean such 
information Ursula dropped into 
the wretched den one day and 
made herself unusually affable. 

Mrs. Knight, besides her other 
afflictions, was slightly lame, and 
she had given up going out to work 
for some years ; but now and then 
old customers, who had seen her 
in palmy days and pitied her in 
declining ones, went to her with 
some trifle to alter or mend, and 
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discussed others of her calling con- 
fidentially. Mrs. Knight had never 
seen her, she said; but there was a 
young person who lived in a nar- 
row street at some distance; and if 
Miss Pierce didn’t object to seve- 
ral flights of stairs, the young per- 
son was considered really stylish 
in her work. The old woman pro- 
duced the address, and Ursula’s 
difficulty was solved. 

The following day, Helen Wil- 
loughby’s daughter found herself 
surrounded by clouds of billowy 
silk and filmy white lace, measur- 
ing, cutting, and searching her 
brain for some original and novel 
trimming which would establish 
her in the good opinion of the 
most dashing, extravagant, and 
profitable customer that had ever 
entered the humble little ‘ fourth- 
floor back.’ The silk was rich and 
soft enough to give forth that lux- 
urious rustle, on the merits of which 
Ursula had been so eloquent to 
Bernard ; and the cobweb-lace that 
lay entangled in its folds, wearing 
the fleecy whiteness of a summer 
cloud, had a flavour of ‘price’ 
about it that startled the dress- 
maker at the responsibility imposed 
upon her. 

The modiste who follows her 
calling with a good deal of natural 
taste possesses more of genius 
than persons often think. Labour 
of this kind performed under the 
inspiration of ideas ceases to be 
merely work, and becomes exalted 
into the fine arts. 

The girl soon became interested 
in her task. The sloping gores re- 
solved themselves into a sweeping 
train, long and flowing in rich azure 
waves that were softened by the 
misty delicate lace, impalpable as 
though but the frost of a single 
night had passed over the silk. 
Never did a seamstress work more 
zealously. Towards evening the 
skirt was finished, and laid daintily 
across the tiny bed in the corner, 
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sweeping to the floor in sumptuous 
folds that might have satisfied an 
empress. The corsage, shapely 
as the form to which it had been 
fitted, was nearly ready. The dress 
had been promised in two days, and 
it was the second already. The 
girl worked harder and harder, and 
panted in her anxiety to keep her 
faith. Towards evening she slack- 
ened haste a little. The ball-dress 
was almost finished, and the pretty 
dressmaker was charmed with the 
effect. Nothing half so beautiful 
or expensive had passed through 
her hands before. She felt an 
enormous pride of creation as she 
surveyed it, and smiled as her task 
was completed. When it was quite 
dusk her customer arrived, her dark 
face flushed as if she had walked 
fast, her manner strange and ex- 
cited as though she were followed 
by some apprehension. With a 
quick keen glance she saw that the 
promise had been religiously kept, 
and the garment ready to try 
on 


‘What a good girl you are!’ she 
said, flinging her hat on the bed 
and seizing on the dress so eagerly 
that it dragged half across the floor. 


‘Oh, Iam dying to put iton! But 
ifit shouldn’t fit! /V/at shall I do 
if it wants alteration !’ 

‘It will fit! It is sure to be 
right!’ 

Ursula hastily pulled off her walk- 
ing costume, and throwing it care- 
lessly down, held out both white 
arms for the new garment. As she 
stood thus, the dressmaker paused 
for a moment, lost in admiration of 
the lovely girl, lovely with a loveli- 
ness that was strangely familiar too. 
Untaught as she was in art, her eyes 
were fascinated by the rare beauty 
before her. The rounded arms 
tapering down in thin smooth 
snowiness, the sloping shoulders, 
the exquisite bust just defined, pure 
and white as the whitest marble, 
were all so perfect, that even the 
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seamstress felt their loveliness as a 
sculptor would have done. 

In pulling off her hat, a long 
heavy curl had coiled itself down 
her neck; and Ursula, giving it an 
impatient dash on one side, had 
left it in a rich wave on the left 
shoulder that gleamed out from 
under it like lilies in the shade. 

Down upon those glistening 
shoulders went the blue silk, rust- 
ling, floating, and settling around in 
soft shining folds. Then the cor- 
sage was fitted to the slender sup- 
ple waist ; buttons of Roman pearl, 
pear-shaped, fastened it over the 
bust, and gleamed out of the frost- 
like lace. Such a tangle of blue 
and lace, that looked like floating 
mist, did duty for a sleeve, scarcely 
concealing the curve where the 
shoulder melted into the turn of 
the arm. 

‘Let me Jook! Let me look! 
Quick !’ cried the impatient girl. ‘I 
feel like a queen—let me see if I 
look like one.’ 

She pushed the dressmaker aside, 
and went up to an old-fashioned 
glass in a tarnished frame, which 
was the chief ornament of the room. 

‘Hold up the light—higher! 
There! Oh, isn’t it lovely?’ 

‘I thought you would like it,’ 
said the dressmaker, pleased that 
her work was appreciated. ‘See, 
this is a better light.’ 

She was standing a little on one 
side, holding upa candle that shed 
its flickering gleam alike on both 
of them. 

All at once Ursula dropped her 
hands from the lace she was arrang- 
ing on her bosom, and fastened her 
hugh black eyes with a curious 
steady stare on the mirror. Then 
she turned and faced the other 
haughtily. 

‘What on earth can be the rea- 
son?’ she began, and then she stop- 
ped. ‘I can't understand how it 
can be,’ she went on, in an audible 
mutter. 
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‘What is it—anything wrong 
about the dress? I thought it so 
beautiful,’ the workwoman asked 
timidly, colouring painfully. She 
had no idea what her customer 
meant by her searching glance and 
high-and-mighty tone. 

‘Phoo! I am a fool—don’t mind 
me!’ was the brusque reply. ‘Don’t 
you see that you and I are as like 
as two peas? I don’t believe any 
one could tell the difference be- 
tween us ?” 

It was true ; there was no deny- 
ing it. Two faces were never more 
alike than the two that the old- 
fashioned tarnished-framed mirror 
reflected back. The same tall shape- 
ly figures too, the same rounded 
busts and supple waists; eyes large, 
black, and luminous ; features with- 
out flaw; lips pouting and scarlet ; 
but the expression was different. 
Eyes, features, and scarlet mouth 
were unutterably softer in the dress- 
maker than in the haughty head- 
erect girl who stood in her silken 
sheen, with the lurid light still 
glowing in her dusky pupils. 

‘I like you! You are laughing, 
miss.’ But the words were forced 
and untruthful, and the speaker 
tried to turn the subject by revert- 
ing to the dress. 

‘But the dress—is it 
lovely ? 

*Yes; one would think I had 
grown into it, too,’ answered Ursula, 
once more absorbed in her own 
transcendent charms. ‘I want a 
necklace though, and my arms 
need bracelets—lots of them.’ 

‘No, no! The effect would be 
destroyed. A few moss roses on 
the shoulder, a few in the hair, and 
you will be perfect.’ 

‘That is what 4e said! Strange 
that two people should have exactly 
the same taste !’ 

‘ Have I been agreeing with some 
gentleman?’ said the dressmaker, 
blushing a little as she fastened a 
button. ‘It is a mere chance if I 
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have, for I scarcely see a gentleman 
except my father.’ 

‘Then you have a father alive ?” 
asked Ursula, carelessly examining 
herself still in the glass. 

‘Yes, the dearest and best that 
ever lived.’ 

‘I suppose every girl thinks that 
till she gets a husband,’ Ursula 
went on. 

‘Are you married, then?’ asked 
the dressmaker, feeling a strange 
interest in the subject. 

‘Married—I! Good gracious! 
do I look like a married woman ?” 

Ursula broke into a peal of 
mocking laughter as she spoke, 
but her face and neck turned 
scarlet. She began to unfasten 
her dress quickly, and with an un- 
wonted energy, as though some- 
thing had made her angry. 

‘I must make haste,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘or your father will be 
coming in and catching me.’ 

‘ No fear of that, miss,’ answered 
the other girl, with a sigh. ‘ He is 
seldom here; business keeps him 
away from me.’ 

‘Just like my father! Will you 
do up the parcel as small as you 
can? I want to carry it under my 
cloak. You must have your money. 
How much ?” 

She thrust one hand into her 
bosom, and drew forth a large roll 
of notes. 

‘How much?’ she repeated. 

The dressmaker coloured again. 
She always did colour receiving 
money somehow, and she men- 
tioned a moderate sum, which sur- 
prised and even half offended her 
customer. 

Ursula had heard the ‘ ladies’ 
at the dancing classes speak boast- 
fully regarding the enormous bills 
sent in by their modistes, as if ex- 
travagance was a cardinal virtue 
and something to be proud of, 
and the moderation angered her. 
So she fluttered her crisp little five- 
pound notes over and over, in 
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order to convince the humble 
workwoman that she was one who 
could well afford to pay tremendous 
prices. Then taking about three 
times the amount demanded, she 
put it carelessly on the table, say- 
ing lightly, 

‘There, that’s about the right 
amount, I fancy. Don’t look 
ashamed ; I shall not take a penny 
of change. The work is done 
beautifully. I am well satisfied ; 
and, in fact, another sovereign 
might be thrown in. There, no 
thanks or blushes. Good-evening. 
I will call again soon. There is 
something I can’t quite make out ; 
there is something that puzzles me.’ 

‘Isthere? I cannot think what. 
I have given no receipt, miss. I 
don’t know the name.’ 

‘Oh, never mind; I will soon 
come again. This blue silk isn’t 
the only dress I shall want by a 
long way, you'll see.’ 

Ursula seized the parcel, drew 
her cloak well over it, and went 
out so elated with her new posses- 
sion that she almost hugged the 
bundle in her arms. 

‘I hope no one will be at home 
and insist on seeing what's in this. 
Well, if they did, I would brave it 
out.’ 

Just then a tall man, who had 
been walking behind her, came for- 
ward boldly and spoke her name 
almost in 2 whisper. 

Ursula started, screamed faintly, 
and nearly dropped her precious 
burden. 

‘Good heavens, Mr. Lock, is it 
you? How you have frightened 
me!’ 

‘Yes, my beautiful Ursula, it is 
me. But what are you doing out 
alone at this late hour?’ 

‘Late, is it? I didn’t know.’ 

‘With a huge parcel too, Ur- 
sula !’ 

‘It is my dress—the ball-dress, 
you know. I could not have it 
sent because of father seeing it.’ 
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‘Is that it? Well, we are close 
now, so run in, leave that enormous 
bundle, and, Ursula, mind you 
come out again ; I have something 
to say to you.’ 

‘Do not wait for me too near 
the house, then,’ was Ursula’s reply. 
So that it will be seen that Bernard 
Keane’s wife was in the habit of 
meeting John Lock oftener than 
herfather or her husband dreamt of. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NELL RUMINATES. 


‘Ir is not lovely, did you say, 
Miss Ursula? My goodness ? and 
Nell smoothed down the folds of 
the Cashmere shawl tenderly with 
both her tiny hands. ‘ Did you say 
that the colours were not bright?” 
she went on, in a deeply aggrieved 
tone. ‘Why, only just look how 
every thread gives a colour to the 
next; how they sort of go into 
one another—and grow softer and 
—and— Well, if I can’t find words 
to talk of it, I Axow that the shawl 
is worth lots—worth ever so much 
more than those common red and 
yellow and blue things that glisten 
so, and cut such a dash, but are 
only trumpery after all. Look, 
Miss Ursula; ¢/zs shawl is made of 
ever sO many square pieces, worked 
by ever so many people, who 
stitched away at it for a whole 
year like slaves. It’s just like a 
patchwork quilt, you know; that’s 
the way they are made in the East 
Ingies. This particular one was 
made for one of those fellows they 
call a Grand Pacher, and he gave 
it to the father of a friend of mine, 
and she has kept it ever since in a 
beautiful large box, shut up close 
as wax, so that it shouldn’t see the 
daylight, poor thing !’ 

The child said the last words 
compassionately. It was evident 
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that amongst her few blessings 
‘ daylight’ was one greatly prized, 

‘If I were to tell you how much 
this cost, it would take away your 
breath quite.’ 

Ursula, who had been regarding 
the object in discussion with a su- 
percilious curl of her scarlet lips, 
really believing it to be deficient 
in the colour and brilliancy which 
her crude and coarse taste demand- 
ed in all things, now gave her at- 
tention more earnestly to the really 
costly fabric, considerably impress- 
ed by Nell’s evident reverence forit. 

‘Yes, yes; I see. On inspecting 
it properly one does see that the 
texture is superfine; a little knotty, 
however, on the wrong side, isn’t 
it? A pity it is!’ 

‘ Knotty!’ cried the child, tossing 
her small head of fair hair scorn- 
fully ; ‘of course it’s knotty! That 
is the very proof that the shawl 
was made out in the Ingies. The 
blacks likes knotty things, you 
know?” 

‘Oh, yes; now I see!’ admitted 
Ursula, quite humbly subdued by 
Nell’s superior knowledge of foreign 
parts. ‘And how much did you 
say it cost ?” 

‘ Somewhere about one hundred 
guineas,’ replied the little creature, 
bending down her face to hide the 
red flush of shame at the fib she 
fancied she was telling. It was for 
Mrs. Keane, for a good cause, she 
thought to herself—salving down 
the twinge her upright mind expe- 
rienced. 

‘One hundred guineas!’ 

Ursula rounded her huge black 
eyes, and let a low dubious whistle 
escape from her lips. Her pupils, 
expanding with amazement, were 
turned steadily upon the child, and 
a doubtful smile curled her mouth. 

‘Fudge? she said contemptu- 
ously. ‘One hundred guineas’ 
worth, and left to you to sell! Nell, 
Nell, it won’t do! You can’t de- 
ceive me!’ 
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‘That means, Miss Ursula, that 
you don’t believe me!’ exclaimed 
Nell, with her small face all aflame 
with anger, and her pretty blue eyes 
full of indignation. ‘I am much 
obliged to you, I am sure; but, 
though you may think me a cheat, 
this shawl is worth one hundred 
guineas, and I have got it to sell. 
Shouldn’t you like to buy it now? 
Shouldn’t you like to have so much 
money in the wide, wide world?’ 
and the child laughed an irritating 
mocking laugh. 

‘Perhaps I could buy it if I 
wished !’ Ursula said, flushing with 
wrath. 

‘Exactly! Perhaps you could, 
if you liked! One hundred gui- 
neas would be nothing to you! 
Oh, no!’ 

Ursula clenched her large hand, 
and set her white teeth in rage ; at 
which Nell held up a tiny finger 
rebukingly, and remarked, in a 
grave admonitory manner worthy 
of her grandmother, ‘ We should 
not let our tempers get the better 
of us, Miss Ursula—it’s wrong!’ 

‘Angry! Iam not angry. What 
is it to you, you provoking brat, 
whether I have money or not?” 

‘Nothing, of course; only I know 
you haven't.’ 

‘And so you think I could not 
buy that shawl, even if I wished?’ 

‘I know, of course, that you 
cannot. I wish you could, for it’s 
beautiful; the colours shine up 
like the wing of a lovely foreign 
bird—just like those in the shop 
down in East Street. This shawl 
is worth what I said; but no one 
round here will give it, so if you 
can pay fifty guineas for it, it is 
yours.’ 

‘And you think I can’t raise so 
much ?” 

‘O Miss Ursula? and Nell 
laughed mischievously, making a 
little red cherry of her mouth. 

‘We shall see !’ 

‘Yes; we shall see !’ 
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The child was dreadfully pro- 
voking with her pert shake of the 
head, and the knowing look in her 
eyes. At any rate, Ursula’s extra- 
vagant vanity was roused, and she 
felt herself almost insulted. The 
love of spending money, too, had 
grown dreadfully strong within her. 
There is no feeling more intoxi- 
cating than that of squandering 
money to a person whose whole 
life has been a series of privations. 

‘If the sum required for that 
shawl would kill you, you insolent 
little morsel, I would get it some- 
how!’ she exclaimed, flinging her- 
self impatiently out of the violin- 
ist’s attic. 

‘I shouldn’t much care if it did 
hurt me a little, so long as I could 
serve the lady,’ muttered Nell, 
lifting up the gorgeous shawl in 
both hands with infinite difficulty, 
and becoming almost lost in its 
ample folds ; ‘ but so much money 
isn’t to be found in Ais part of the 
town, 7 know. What sha//I do? 
What can I do? If I had told 
Mrs. Keane it could not be man- 
aged, she would have given it up, 
and nigh broke her poor heart. The 
first word I spoke that way made 
her grow white as the snow. Poor 
thing, poor thing ! and she was so 
good to fer. I would die to help 
her. But nobody will believe this 
thing is worth so much. I didn’t 
believe it myself until I heard how 
long it took making, and what a 
lot of people were at it, and how 
far it was carried on those ugly 
camels’ backs. I wonder why 
camels are so long-necked and so 
humpy. I take it they are from 
what she said aboutthem. Curious 
how much she knows! Oh, what 
shall I do about this ?” 

The child gave a deep sigh, 
dragged the whole of the shawl on 
to the table, and folding her arms 
upon it, laid down her head upon 
them in utter despondency. How 
much she was put to in the mat- 
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ter may be divined by her appeal 
to Ursula ; an appeal which seemed 
to her as ridiculous as crying for 
the moon. 

While she sat despondent and 
almost crying, Ursula came up- 
stairs, and bursting open the door 
violently, stood on the threshold 
flushed, panting, and with saucy 
triumph flashing out of her beautiful 
dark face. 

‘ Here’s the money—fifty pounds. 
Give me the shawl ; and remember, 
if it's not worth the money, I'll give 
you up to the police, or my name 
is not Ursula—’ She stopped, 
blushed —‘ Not what it is,’ she 
added after a miuute. 

She held up as she spoke a 
bundle of bank-notes, which she 
opened and fluttered tauntingly 
before Nell’s astonished gaze. 
Struck dumb with amazement, never 
before had the child’s eyes been so 
large or her honest little face so be- 
wildered. She clutched the shawl, 
and held it tightly against her, as 
though determined to guard it 
against everybody, and gasping, 
reached out the other hand. 

‘Let me see first—let me look ! 
Are they rea/, quite real ?” 

‘ You shall not look at them until 
I know if the shawl is real. Let 
me have it; I want some one who 
is a judge to tell me if you are 
dealing honestly with me.’ 

Ursula with her superior strength 
pulled the shawl out of the small 
arms, and gathered it up close in 
her own. 

The child trembled with fright 
at the precious fabric being taken 
out of her sight. Catching hold of 
one corner, she clung to it like grim 
Death, with blanched cheeks. 

‘Tell me,’ she pleaded; ‘is it 
Mr. Keane who wants to see it ?” 

For an instant Ursula was fairly 
taken aback. She partly dropped 
the shawl on the table, and the 
bright crimson left her face—even 
her lips ; but she recovered herself 
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with a curt unpleasant laugh, and 
huddled it up close once more. 

‘No, it is not Mr. Keane!’ she 
answered defiantly. ‘ What on earth 
do such as he know of such things, 
and what is Azs opinion to me, I 
should just like to know?’ 

Nell was relieved, and loosened 
hergrasp. She was sure that Mrs. 
Keane would not wish her son to 
know of the sacrifice she was 
making. 

‘ And, Nell, more than that,’ Ur- 
sula went on, exhibiting a degree of 
anxiety that satisfied the little girl 
of her earnestness, ‘I particularly 
don’t want him or father or any- 
body else to know that I have 
bought this. If I take it, you must 
promise that it shall be a dead 
secret between you and me.’ 

Nell made no answer, save a 
little nod of her head. But when 
Ursula had left the room she began 
to ruminate, with her elbows on 
the table and her shrewd small 
face supported on her hands. 

‘Where on earth did she get 
that money? Mr. Pierce ain’t 
got any, I know. Can she earn it 
by cutting those pictures and words 
on stone and steel? Maybe she 
does. But anyhow, it’s none of 
my business, so long as the notes 
are real. Only it’s awful, aw/u/ 
queer!’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SERPENT COILS. 


UrsuLa went back to her own 
room, and found John Lock loung- 
ing on the shabby old sofa, his 
eyes half closed, anda strong cigar 
in his mouth. He was an ugly 
man, and his hair and beard were 
thickly sprinkled with gray; but 
there was a world of resolution in 
his square-cut jowl and thin lips, 
and a conscious power about him 
that had a peculiar fascination for 
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anature like Ursula’s, and he knew 
it well, 

‘Here it is,’ she said, sitting 
down on the threadbare carpet at 
his feet, and looking like a sultana 
in her regal beauty, while she threw 
the rich shawl about her. ‘Tell 
me if the child spoke the truth. Is 
the thing worth all the money she 
wants? I cannot believe it.’ 

John Lock took a corner of it 
between his fingers, and examined 
it carefully and closely. Then he 
flung it across his knee, and leaning 
back smoked luxuriously while he 
scanned the pattern ofslender palm- 
leaves and the delicate bordering. 
Ursula sat close by him, with one 
foot huddled under her, and both 
hands locked over the opposite 
knee, a position which was her 
favourite one when she ventured 
to take it. It was a position which 
the man beside her rather liked. 

‘What of it?’ she asked after a 
moment. ‘As I thought—sham of 
course !’ 

‘A sham! Why, there isn’t a 
better shawl in all England or 
Europe either, I’ll warrant. It’s 
worth 2"' she said, and much more 
too.’ 

Ursula loosened her hands, and 
sprang up quickly into a kneeling 
posture. 

‘You don’t really mean that! 
she cried eagerly. ‘Worth a hun- 
dred guineas, is it? and second- 
hand too !’ 

‘Every penny of it, girl, and 
more, for its very antiquity. It is 
of the purest and richest work ; 
and I don’t believe you could find 
its equal if you tried. None of 
your crawly white serpents and in- 
extricable tangles of colour, such 
as are put together for sale in Paris 
and pronounced the laststyle, but a 
shawl which you would be proud 
to leave as a heirloom to your 
grandchildren.’ 

John Lock gave his opinion 
quietly and decisively, puffing out 
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volumes of smoke the while; but 
Ursula’s face was glowing with 
pleasure and excitement. She had 
cared nothing whatever about the 
beauty of the object under discus- 
sion, its exquisite merits had made 
no impression upon her; but when 
its value was assured, the desire to 
brave and astonish Nell with a 
proof of her capacity to own it was 
lost in a strong desire for anything 
sO expensive. 

‘ The child only asks fifty guineas 
for it ! 

John Lock laughed out mock- 
ingly as she spoke. 

* Only fifty guineas !’ he repeated, 
with an amused chuckle. ‘One 
would fancy by your tone, girl, that 
you had been bred in the heart 
of a gold-mine.’ And he patted 
her on the cheek. 

She flung off his hand, and rising 
off the floor tried to put on an air 
of dignity, but it was awkwardly 
done. 

‘There is no need for you to 
laugh at me!’ she glared out wrath- 
fully. ‘I didn’t ask you to buy it 
for me, did I?’ 

‘ But I offered to buy it for you, 
my ruffled bird of paradise ; and 1 
mean to keep my word like a true 
gentleman, always provided that 
you keep yours like a real lady.’ 

She glanced at him suspiciously, 
to see if he were ironical; but no, 
his face was grave, even stern; 
and his bold eyes met hers fully 
and steadily. 

‘Keep mine! What do you 
mean ?’ she stammered. 

‘Why, to fix a day when you 
and I are to be married.’ 

She paled. White as a sheet 
grew her cheeks; a fierce lurid 
light came into her black eyes, 
then died away as suddenly as it 
had come ; her full red lips quiver- 
ed at the corners; her hands twisted 
together in vehemence. 

‘I cannot do that—at least, not 
yet. And, besides, the shawl won't 
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bribe me; it is not to my taste, 
after all.’ : 

She drew up her head, and 
dashed rudely aside the hand he 
extended to draw her towards him. 

‘ At any rate, I do not want the 
thing enough to wish to take any 
more money from you, Mr. Lock ! 
she added insolently. 

He gave a prolonged whiff at his 
cigar; then, taking it from his 
mouth, carefully folded a loose 
fragment of the tobacco before he 
made any answer. Then he 
seemed to have forgotten the 
topic, for he asked her abruptly 
where Bernard Keane was. 

Again Ursula tossed her beau- 
tiful head—a toss which made all 
the lustrous masses of her hair 
shimmer in the light. 

‘ What is Bernard Keane to me ?” 
she asked scornfully. 

‘Perhaps not much now; but 
he has been something more than 
I know of, remarked John Lock 
slowly and impressively, still busy 
with his cigar, and yet eyeing her 
craftily from under his lashes. 

Ursula waxed whiter than ever, 
and turned cold as marble. She 
shrank back from her hardy ques- 
tioner, and just for an instant lost 
all her courage. Her eyes half 
closed, her tongue clove to her 
mouth, and she stretched out a 
hand towards the head of the sofa 
to steady herself. 

The man watched her keenly. 
Then he broke from his cool self- 
possession, and, springing like a 
tiger, seized her wrist in a close 
sip. 
‘Girl! is this thing true ?’ 

‘ What—what thing ?” 

Her lips were white and quiver- 
ing, and he felt the hand he held 
growing ice-cold beneath his grasp. 

‘That you love or have loved 
—Bernard Keane ?” 

‘Lovehim? No? 

She said it bravely, though the 
blood seemed to curdle at her 
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heart. Reckless and defiant as her 
nature was, she had a mortal fear 
of this man; but if it had been 
analysed, the fear would have 
proved to be more physical than 
mental. 

‘Then why have you turned so 
pale? Why do these fingers trem- 
ble ?—those maddening but lying 
lips quiver ?” 

‘You—you frighten me!’ she 
gasped. ‘How can I help it? 

‘You don’t love him, you say ; 
but have you ever loved him? 
The truth, girl !—I w// have the 
truth ! 

She grew bolder, and the hot 
red blood came rushing back to 
her cheek. John Lock was furi- 
ously jealous. She could see that, 
and triumphed in it, and she be- 
lieved her secret was safe. She 
bent her lovely head a little on one 
side, and, putting a slender finger 
to her lip, appeared to be reflecting. 

‘Love him? No; I really do 
not think I ever did,’ she said at 
last, simulating the innocence and 
frankness of a child. ‘ Like some 
other men I could mention, the 
love is all on his side.’ 

John Lock turned away from 
her in genuine anger. His swarthy 
face grew darker with the deep 
crimson tide that swept over it ; his 
bold eyes burnt and scintillated. 
The girl had fairly fascinated him ; 
and with such men as he was, fasci- 
nation takes the form of love so 
completely that it soon becomes a 
tempestuous headlong passion. 

‘Then I am to understand,’ he 
hissed slowly and _ impressively 
through his set teeth, ‘that you 
have never loved Bernard Keane, 
and you do not love me?’ 

*I said I never loved Aim. For 
the other—well, that is a subject 
for consideration ; don’t you think 
so?’ And she glanced up at him 
with a soft coquettish smile. 

He returned that glance by a 
full hard stare; while his eyes 
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seemed to scorch her with the hot 
light that lived in them. 

Again he seized her white dim- 
pled wrists with no gentle pressure. 

‘ Ursula, for God’s sake, tell me 
now if you love me!’ 

‘I cannot,’ she cried lightly, 
breaking away suddenly from his 
hold and laughing saucily. ‘ You 
know the child is waiting for me 
up-stairs about the shawl.’ 

‘Tell me one thing, and you 
should have the shawl, even if it 
cost treble the sum asked for it.’ 

* What is it?’ 

‘ Why does Bernard Keane hang 
about this house ?’ 

‘Who said he did?’ 

‘I say so. I have seen him 
with my own eyes go in and out 
perpetually.’ 

‘What if he does?—he works 
with me.’ 

‘And you wish him to do so— 
you dike it!” 

‘No, I don’t. Sometimes I wish 
him at the Land’s End.’ 

‘But your father likes it ; he is 
always throwing you two toge- 
ther.’ 

‘ Please, don’t say a word against 
father—I won't listen to it ! 

‘I know he would willingly 
drive me from this house—that is, 
if he dared—and marry you to 
that other man.’ 

‘But he will never succeed in 
that. It is quite beyond his power 
to do that zow,’ answered the girl, 
with a curious smile playing on her 
red mouth. 

‘Ursula, listen to me. If that 
man could be sent away from 
Liverpool, would you care?’ 

‘Where could he go?’ she ques- 
tioned ; and she felt a sharp sud- 
den pang. 

‘Anywhere—London, or some 
other big town—where he would 
learn to forget his folly in loving 
you, girl.’ 

She stood 2 moment or two in 
dead silence—turning white and 
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cold again under the evil passionate 
gaze of that bad man. He was 
keen and astute ; even the glamour 
of passion, the whispering of self- 
love, the salve of exorbitant vanity, 
did not prevent him from marking 
that a purer struggle was going on 
in her heart—that some delicious 
hope she had cherished was dying 
a hard, very hard death indeed ; 
for her features changed so much, 
and her large black eyes were brim- 
ful of pain. 

‘And from whence he would 
never, perhaps, come back,’ she 
whispered audibly to herself. ‘It 
would be like giving him up for 
ever and ever.’ 

‘ You cannot answer,’ John Lock 
said, with intense bitterness—a 
deadly hatred of Bernard Keane 
surging up in his breast; ‘ you do 
love the fellow, and have been 
cheating me. By Heavens, I could 
kill you for it !’ 

In spite of his vindictive tone, 
his angry gestures, Ursula did not 
hear him. During a few minutes 
her good angel stood within the 
door of her heart, and shut out 
the tempter’s voice. The cry of 
the purest holiest love that she 
would ever know in her life came 
out from the depths of her soul ; 
crying to be saved, striving to save 
her; but the evil influences soon 
overpowered its pleading. The 
angel drew back, and the insidious 
voice of her wicked genius stole 
through, poisoning all good inspir- 
ations as it went. Her eyes fell on 
the gleaming shawl; she recol- 
lected the azure robe, with its 
clouds of delicate misty lace, that 
lay concealed in her bedroom. 

All the gorgeous future which 
had been so adroitly pictured be- 
fore her day by day—if shared 
with the man beside her—swept 
over and overwhelmed the love 
that was in her. 

‘ Were you speaking tome? Did 
you ask anything?’ she murmured 
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slowly, as though just awaking from 
a heavy dream. 

‘Yes. Iasked you to choose be- 
tween Bernard Keane and me: his 
life, straitened by poverty, embit- 
tered by toil, lacking in all that 
makes existence worth having ; and 
the life that I can give you. The 
time has come, Ursula, my beau- 
tiful love. I will be trifled with no 
longer—not another hour, I swear!’ 

‘ Don’t be impatient,’ she an- 
swered almost humbly, laying her 
hand on his arm, and looking him 
firmly in the face; ‘I have chosen 
long ago.’ 

‘ Have you?’ he exclaimed, in a 
loud resonant voice, full of triumph. 
‘Are you sticking to the truth, no- 
thing but the truth?’ 

*Yes. But what are you think- 
ing of doing with him? He is 
nothing to me; but father likes 
him ; and I—I should be sorry if 
he came to grief.’ 

She said it all steadily, but in- 
wardly she felt as though an iron 
vice was closing round her heart. 

* He shall go to London.’ 

‘ What for—to starve ?” 

‘No. He isa good artist, and is 
sure to get on. I'll get him cus- 
tomers and fire his ambition, so 
that he will not want to come back 
again.’ 

‘You will manage so that I shall 
never set eyes on him again— 
never !’ 

Again her eyes glittered, and she 
blurted out the words furiously. 
The spirit of opposition was re- 
markably strong within her—not 
from any fondness, or from the love 
she was strangling, but because in 
the abstract she really hated the 
man who bent close to her with 
his swarthy skin and beetling brows, 
watching each flicker of her lash, 
each change of her mobile features. 

It was only when she saw in him 
the embodiment of a splendid fu- 
ture, out of which paraded before 
her a lengthy and intoxicating 


panorama of palaces, horses, car- 
riages, superb dresses, and jewels re- 
splendent enough to deck a queen, 
and which dazzled her whole being, 
that she could even bring herseif 
to tolerate the giver of them all. 

‘I should never see him again ; 
and you know it! she repeated 
hoarsely, gripping hold of his mus- 
cular arm until he made an effort 
to shake her off. 

‘Well, what if it were so? he 
replied coldly, catching hold of her 
fingers with a force that wrenched 
them from his arm. ‘ Above all, 
since you do not love him, what can 
it matter to you ?” 

‘Just this, Mr. Lock! Bernard 
Keane has been a friend to me 
when I had not a friend in the 
world ; and, with all my faults, I 
am no viper to sting him in return 
for his kindness. Send him to 
London, or any other place where 
he will prosper, and I will not say 
a word against it; but I won't see 
him sent into danger. You sha’n’t 
kill him with your plotting and 
hate! I tell you, once for all, that 
ifany harm comes to Bernard Keane 
I will revenge him as sure as I 
live ! 

This dash of bravado, spoken 
with a coarse violence, amused and 
pleased John Lock, who would 
have found a gentle-tongued refined 
woman infinitely insipid. 

‘ You are the most glorious crea- 
ture in the world!’ he cried, lay- 
ing his broad brown hand on her 
shoulder in a transport of admira- 
tion. Her natural loathing of the 
man had, a moment before, been 
increased and intensified by his 
evident desire to get Bernard out of 
her way. In a sudden access of 
rage she hit him a sharp blow across 
his cheek, uttering a little cry of 
fear the next instant. 

He stepped back a pace or two, 
and glared at her like a wild beast, 
his features livid and working with 
wrath. Then he suddenly threw 
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his arms round her, caught her in 
a close embrace, and left a kiss on 
her hot red cheek—the first he had 
ever dared to offer her. 

‘Take that in return for this!’ 
he said, pointing to the mark on 
his face of her violence. She 
pushed him away fiercely with both 
hands ; and, throwing herself on a 
chair, laid her head down on the 
table and burst into tears. 

‘Come, come,’ he pleaded, in 
abject penitence, ‘there is not much 
harm done ; or if there is, I am by 
far the greatest sufferer. I feel your 
mark on my cheek burning still.’ 

She looked up, with the great 
tears trembling on her long lashes ; 
saw the impression of her hand on 
his dark face, and broke into a peal 
of ringing laughter. Then there 
came a long conversation which it 
would be needless to repeat ; for, 
after the storm, the two akin na- 
tures came to a better understand- 
ing; and in the hush that suc- 
ceeded exasperated feelings, they 
settled many things which will 
hereafter be unfolded. A little 
later more bank-notes passed from 
his hand to hers. And Ursula, 
gathering up her new and costly 
possession, flung it on her bed more 
carelessly than she would have 
dared to do if Ralph Pierce had 
been at home. 

Then John Lock took his leave, 
and Ursula crept up the stairs with 
the price of Mrs. Keane’s shawl 
hidden in the folds of her bodice. 

She found Nell seated by the 
table still, in evident anxiety and 
tribulation, blaming herself severely 
for having allowed an article of 
such intrinsic value to have gone 
out of her possession, and wonder- 
ing how she could have been so 
silly as to have dreamt for a mo- 
ment of Ursula as a customer. 
The child could hardly restrain the 
loud cry of satisfaction that rose to 
her lips when Ursula opened the 
door ; but when she saw that the 
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girl’s arms were empty her heart 
gave a sudden leap of fear. 

‘What—wAat have you done with 
the shawl ?’ she cried out, in a voice 
so tremulous that it told at once 
all that had been passing through 
her mind. 

‘I have not stolen it, you foolish 
little creature ; so don’t look so 
frightened.’ 

‘But what have you done with 
it? You know it does not belong 
to me one bit.’ 

‘No, I knowit doesn’t. I have 
sold it for you, you ungrateful brat.’ 

‘Sold it! For how much? 

‘ For fifty guineas.’ 

‘Fifty guineas !’ repeated Nell 
aghast. ‘ You have sold it? 

‘Yes ; for five times its value, of 
course. You are an awful little 
cheat, Nell; there’s no trusting 
you.’ 

‘But the money—the money !’ 
exclaimed Nell, much too anxious 
to attempt any refutation of the 
charge made against her. ‘ I wasn’t 
to part with it on any account, ex- 
cept for cash down.’ 

‘Here zs your cash down, little 
unbeliever.’ 

Ursula took out the money and 
dropped it into Nell’s lap, and then 
sat down, enjoying, with intense 
satisfaction, the little thing’s sur- 
prise. 

‘Is it real—is it the genuine ar- 
ticle? Don’t make fun of me, Miss 
Ursula. You wouldn't think of 
laughing or mocking if you only 
knew how anxious the poor lady— 
that is, how anxious I am to sell 
the shawl.’ 

* Look at the notes, and you will 
be able to see they are real. I can 
trust you, though you suspect me,’ 
said Ursula, smiling. 

‘ May I just take them out—only 
for a moment? You won’t be 
angry ?” 

Ursula nodded; and away the 
child flew. She was down the flights 
of long stairs and in the eating- 
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house, where she was known, in a 
trice, out of breath, but clutching 
her valuable notes hard. 

‘Is it good—the money? Tell 
me quick, for I am in a dreadful 
hurry! she panted, laying the notes 
on the counter. 

The man examined the notes 
one by one with keen scrutiny, 
now and then glancing over at the 
child, who stood by, holding her 
breath, in anxious suspense. 

* Yes, the notes are good enough. 
But—’ 

‘ Are you quite sure, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, quite sure, Nell. But how 
on earth came you in possession of 
such a lot of money? It seems 
strange, and frightens me.’ 

‘So it does me,’ she answered, 
clasping her small hands together, 
with a genuine look of fear on her 
sweet little face. ‘ Yet I am very 
glad to have it. You are certain, 
quite, gvite certain, that there is no 
mistake ?” 

* Yes, yes, I am certain, child. 
Still— 

* You will cash them for me then, 
if you please. But just say once 
more that the notes are not 
sham !’ 

The little thing in her excitement 
began huddling the notes together 
with her hands, that trembled and 
fluttered amongst them like terrified 
birds. 

‘But before I cash them I must 
know where you got them, Nell.’ 

‘No matter to you where I got 
them, so long as they are good,’ 
remonstrated the child gravely and 
with a curious dignity. ‘ Business 
is business, you know.’ 

* Tell me—does your father know 
all about it ?” 

‘My father? Yes, of course he 
does !’ 

‘Then it’s all right. My friend 
little Weston is an honest fellow, 
in spite of his sneaking liking for 
a drop or two. Be careful of the 
gold. What a clever little miss it 
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is! added the man to himself, as 
Nell flitted like a sprite away to her 
own shabby home. 

Rushing up-stairs, she burst open 
the door and greeted Ursula with 
a gush of gratitude and apology. 

*O Miss Ursula, I was dreadfully 
wicked to doubt you. I beg your 
pardon. There never was such a 
good-for-nothing ungrateful crea- 
ture as I am; suspicious of every- 
body ; just as if good honest folk 
didn’t exist. The very rats that 
are gnawing that wainscot are better 
than me; and as for the mice, they 
are ladies compared with me. I 
wouldn’t have been so particular 
about those notes if they hadn't 
been for Mrs.—for my friend, I 
mean. But I amashamed of myself. 
I always thought you beautiful, 
Miss Ursula ; but you are magnifi- 
cent and rich and—’ She grew 
hysterical in her emotion. ‘I shall 
get to laughing before this matter’s 
finished with.’ 

She sat down, flung her little 
linen apron over head, and did ab- 
solutely end her harangue under 
the friendly shelter in a way that 
made the linen fabric shiver, pro- 
testing all the time, in a broken 
piteous voice, that she begged Ur- 
sula’s pardon, and she couldn't 
help laughing, though it was in the 
wrong place. 

Ursula forgot for a moment how 
all this had been brought about, 
and rather prided herself on the 
subject, as if there had been no 
disgrace attached to the method. 

The girl was not quite dead to 
good feeling ; in fact, it only slum- 
bered in her breast for want of a 
gentle yet firm and noble hand to 
arouse it. And she patted the 
child’s flaxen head kindly, while 
just a few drops trickled down her 
own rose-leaf cheeks. 

‘Don’t cry, Nell.’ 

This was a suggestion of ridicu- 
lous weaknesson her part that made 
Nell scatter her tears by a laugh 
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that was like the burst of sunshine 
that disperses an April shower. 

‘Now I must go. I must not 
delay one minute more. Where is 
my hat? Oh, thank you again, 
Miss Ursula. Do tell me who 
bought that lovely shawl. I didn’t 
think there was so much ready 
money to be got anywhere.’ 

‘Oh, an old friend of mine— 
rich as a gold-mine !’ 

‘A friend of yours—and so 
awfully rich ?” 

‘Yes; he is veryrich. I wish—’ 

‘He ?—did you say Ae? What 
could a man want with a shawl ?” 

‘Men have relations, little stupid !’ 

*So they have—and wives. I 
suppose the gentleman bought it 
for his wife,’ persisted the child, 
lingering over her hat-strings, and 
with intense curiosity depicted on 
her features. She looked furtively 
across at Ursula, and saw a great 
flood of scarlet ebbing away from 
her face, leaving a strange and un- 
pleasant expression. Nell stopped 
short in her struggle with a refrac- 
tory hat-string, and going up to the 
girl, said timidly and seriously, 
‘I do hope, Miss Ursula, that you 
are not sorry for what you have 
done !’ 

‘Sorry? Well, perhaps I am a 
little,’ was the reckless answer. 

‘Oh, I do hope you are not! 
cried the child, grasping the money 
more tightly in her tiny hand. 

‘Never mind, little one; it will , 
be all the same a hundred years 
hence, you know. You might tell 
me who the shawl belonged to, I 
think.’ 

‘I could not do that—it would 
be breaking a promise.’ 

‘Why should you mind that?” 

‘Mind it? Why, it is a secret ; 
and she trusted me—only me! 
I'd rather have my head cut off 
than tell about her !’ 

‘Keep your secret and mine 
too. Here, Nell, who’s coming 
up the stairs? Is it Mr. Keane?’ 
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‘Yes, Miss Ursula.’ 

* Bother ? 

‘I thought you liked Mr. Keane,’ 
remarked Nell the astute. 

*But I don’t! And you have 
no earthly right to think or speak. 
Children should be seen and not 
heard, don’t you know ? 

Nell glanced up saucily. 

‘I am nota child, Miss Ursula: 
Father says I am as wise as an 
old grandmother. Leastways, you 
seemed to like Mr. Keane, and I 
know he likes you.’ 

Ursula blushed again painfully ; 
then flung herself to the other side 
of the room, as though the honest 
assertion displeased her; but 
her face was sorely troubled, and 
Nell saw that she held her breath 
to listen till the door below opened 
and closed again. 

‘Good-day, Miss Ursula!’ she 
said, dropping a curtsy. ‘It’s 
time for me to go, for the money 
burns my hand. Please to shut 
this door when you go down, and 
put the key under the mat, where 
father can find it.’ 

Pat-pat! went the childish foot- 
fall rapidly down the stairs. Ur- 
sula crept to the door, and eagerly 
listened to be sure that Nell did 
not meet or speak with Bernard 
on the way. Bold as she was, she 
had a morbid fear—even a mortal 
terror—of her young husband's 
suspicions being in any way excited 
regarding John Lock. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE BLOSSOMING OF HOPE. 


NELL skimmed the narrowstreets 
like a bird, and with a panting 
heart and brightly-flushed face 
reached the attic in which Mrs. 
Keane lagged through what seemed 
to her endless days and nights of 
anxiety and helpless despondency. 

Nell found her in an unwonted 
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state ofexcitement. A letter from 
her husband had arrived, couched 
in terms of some tender regret at 
their enforced separation. Nothing 
but sheer want of funds, he said, 
would have urged him to leave 
her behind ; and the poor loving 
woman’s heart grasped closely asa 
vice on the few crumbs of affection 
dealt out to it. 

Perhaps, after all, there might 
have been some truth in Steven 
Keane’s protestation. Distance,and 
that profound solitude that men 
born and bred amidst the busy hum 
of city life feel in the quiet of com- 
plete country, might have aroused 
the few memories and regrets of 
which he wrote. The letter had, 
at any rate, the effect of making 
the desire of his wife to be with 
this idol of her life grow into posi- 
tive frenzy. She paced the limited 
space she possessed, wringing her 
hands. Again and again she 
searched her mind for ways and 
means by which she could follow 
him into his solitude, that, to her 
imagination, presented itself as an 
earthly paradise ; but all her re- 
sources were exhausted. She could 
have no assistance from her son ; 
nothing but the sale of her trea- 
sure was left. The last hope she 
clung to was the violinist’s little 
daughter— the child who but a 
short while back had been the ob- 
ject of her own charity. And 
what substantial hope could fasten 
itself on the child, though she was 
bright as a sunbeam, energetic 
and busy as a bee? If Nell failed 
in disposing of the shawl, how 
would the helpless woman succeed 
in selling it—for to whom could 
she offer it? Chary of being seen, 
how could she bring herself into 
notice ? 

Depressed by these reflections, 
and thoroughly sick at heart with 
the desperate yearning to join the 
man she loved—with the forlorn 
adoration that age feels for its very 
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last object of love—Mrs. Keane 
crept into her old chair and pon- 
dered. 

She was noble-hearted, and her 
impulses had been good, save 
once; but in all her troubles she 
seldom remembered to pray for 
either mercies or fortitude under 
affliction. Instead of turning her 
disappointed and faint heart to 
God—who might in His infinite 
goodness have compassion on the 
creatures of His own making, sen- 
sitive, impulsive, full of faults and 
follies, yet lovable for their very 
imperfections and sufferings—she 
took up her pride and courage and 
battled fiercely with them. The 
world had buffeted her to the earth 
again and again, but she had never 
quite given way, though at times 
she had craved wearily, drearily, 
to lie down and be at rest for ever. 

Oh, if she could but get to Ste- 
ven Keane! The loneliness which 
had dropped down upon her since 
he left had been so appalling that 
she fretted under it like a sick 
child; her health visibly failed ; 
her appetite had fled; she had 
grown more and more pale and 
shadowy. Thus she sat—her two 
hands clasped in her lap; her head 
with its iron-gray hair bent for- 
ward ; her great, dark, haggard eyes 
fixed on vacancy—when Nell open- 
ed the door noiselessly and stole 
in: so wild to impart her good 
tidings that she had forgotten to 
knock. Rapidly as a lapwing she 
crossed the floor, and startled Mrs. 
Keane with her childish ringing 
voice. 

‘I have got it, ma’am! 
shawl, you know ? 

The woman turned her wild face 
on the child; her eyes gleamed 
out, scared and dilated. Dying 
hopes—hopes in which the last 
breath of vitality scarcely lingers— 
do not revive in an old breast as 
they do in the glorious springtime 
of youth. 


The 
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‘Poor Nell! You have done your 
best, I know. I could not expect 
you could succeed. So don’t mind 
about it—don’t mind.’ 

The words fell slowly, mourn- 
fully, like a funeral dirge,and Mrs. 
Keane pressed down her thin 
hands hard, 4ard on her aching 
heart. 

* But, ma’am, I have sold it!’ 

‘What ?” 

It broke from her white lips like 
a terrible cry of pain. She shivered 
as she sat, as though an ague-fit had 
seized her. It was impossible, too 
impossible to realise that the little 
creature, with her sunshiny face and 
summer eyes, was not mocking her. 

‘I sold it for fifty guineas,’ whis- 
pered Nell, in a low, almost se- 
pulchral, tone, frightened herself at 
the extraordinary news. 

‘Fifty guineas!’ repeated Mrs. 
Keane, in a dreamlike voice, the 
hot colour stealing into her cheeks, 
a strange unearthly glow rising in 
hereyes. ‘ Oh, if it were but true ; 
it would open Heaven to me—ab- 
solute Heaven !’ 

Nell threw herself down on her 
knees, and lifted up a small eager 
face, all flushed and sparkling with 
animation. 

‘Ma’am, ma’am! it is true—true 
as the Gospel! Yes, even if you 
throw in both the Old Bible and 
all the New Testament! I've got 
the money here—see 

Mrs. Keane almost jumped off 
her chair as though an electric 
shock had been given her—then 
she reached out her hand quickly ; 
and, seizing the sovereigns, she 
counted them one by one. But 
each moment her mouth grew paler, 
and the broad lids settled slowly 
over her eyes—so slowly that it 
might have seemed as though she 
were gently falling asleep. 

But suddenly she fainted, and the 
yellow sovereigns fell from her lap 
with a ringing sound on to the car- 
petless floor. 
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Nell neither screamed nor ran, 
as another child would have done. 
She went to a little shelf that hung 
on the wall, and searched for 
hartshorn or camphor, or any of 
the common restoratives that she 
remembered had been used for her 
mother. All the bottles were empty. 
It was long, long ago since Mrs. 
Keane had indulged in dainty per- 
fumes or even restoratives. There 
was a jug of water standing close 
by, and the child dashed a glass of 
it full into that white set face, and 
tried to pour another down the 
half-open lips, until they stirred a 
little with an evident pang into re- 
turning life. 

*O ma’am, what have I done to 
make you so ill?’ pleaded the 
child, in a sad contrite voice. ‘I 
thought I should have made you 
so happy! and Nell shook with 
fright. 

‘Happy! happy!’ murmured 
Mrs. Keane _half- unconsciously. 
‘Who talks about happiness ? 
There is only one thing that could 
make me happy! Only one thing, 
one thing ! 

‘Tell me what it is, lady. I 
wanted to make you happy, and 
I have only made you ill!’ Nell 
whispered, utterly despondent. ‘If 
it isn’t money you want, just say 
what it is. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you, and I have wet all your hair 
and ever so much of your dress. 
The best thing I can do is to stick 
to the pins and needles and tapes. 
They arealways to be depended on.’ 

Mrs. Keane gathered herself up, 
and made an effort to arrange her 
hair, which was in truth dripping 
wet; but her hands fell feebly 
away from the task, and she folded 
them on her knee with a wan smile. 

‘ You were telling me something. 
What was it, Nell? 

‘Don’t be angry and do that 
again; it frightens me almost to 
death. I didn’t mean any wrong, 
and thought you wanted me to do 
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it, and I sold the Ingy shawl for 
fifty guineas. It was very little, 
when it took a whole year to make, 
and so many people working like 
slaves at it. But you said you 
would take less. I have brought 
the money. Don’t, don't turn so 
white—I’ll go and get the shawl 
back !’ 

‘Get it back, get it back! You 
have really sold it, then?’ cried 
Mrs. Keane, in a quick steady tone 
that rang curiously through the 
attic. ‘And the money—where is 
it? So long as it carries me out to 
him, I do not care. Where is it, 
child ?” 

‘Here and here and here,’ ex- 
claimed Nell joyfully, brightening 
up instantaneously, and picking up 
the sovereigns, one by one, until 
Mrs. Keane’s lap glittered again. 
‘They are all real—good as gold 
can be. Oh, now you are happy, 
for you are smiling. No, no! don’t, 
don’t do that !’ 

No wonder the sudden burst of 
tears half terrified her, and set 
her pleading against a repetition of 
a fainting fit that had seemed a fac- 
simile of death. She could not un- 
derstand that joy ever took such a 
form. As Mrs. Keane trembled 
all over, and uttered her sense of 
relief in broken fragments of thanks- 
giving, the child accepted them 
composedly as reproaches, and 
drooped under them with really 
touching humility. 

‘And you have done this for me!’ 
cried Mrs. Keane, patting Nell’s 
plump shoulder, while big drops 
rained down her cheeks. 

‘Yes;I have! Nobody can be 
more sorry for displeasing you; 
but I meant to do right.’ 

‘Sorry, little one ? Sorry that you 
have made me the happiest woman 
on earth ?’ 

‘ But ave you—are you? Then 
I haven’t been and hurt you?’ 

‘Nell, Nell! if you could but 
know !’ 
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*That’s it. Now you look like 
yourself again, ma'am, and a great 
deal more so. I never saw any one 
get so young all at once. Only to 
think that that Ingy shawl could 
do it !’ 

‘It seems to me like a miracle,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Keane, lifting up 
the sovereigns and kissing them 
fervently ; for, in fact, they seemed 
to be life and breath to her. ‘But 
you must take a part, Nell. I had 
no idea that the shawl would bring 
so much.’ 

‘ Perhapsit wouldn’thave, ma’am, 
only you see I am used to trade 
now, and I tucked on an extra lot 
of money to what you said. “It's 
worth over a hundred guineas,” I 
told them, bold as brass. “One 
hundred guineas is about the value 
of this beautiful Ingy shawl, that 
has as many colours as six rain- 
bows ; and think what a tremendous 
bargain it will be if any one gets it 
for fifty.” If I told a whopper, 
ma’am, I am sure it was according 
to the truth ; and what’s the differ- 
ence to her?’ 

‘To her! 
a lady? 

The child hesitated, reflected a 
moment, then screwed up her lips 
sapiently, with a keen look in her 
blue eyes. 

‘A lady !—well, not exactly, 
ma’am.’ 

‘ Did it go to a dealer, then ?” 

‘No, not to a dealer ; Ae would 
not have given such a price for it.’ 

* But it will not be put up for sale 
anywhere— anywhere for people to 
see it and recognise it ?’ questioned 
Mrs. Keane anxiously, oblivious 
that those who had seen that shawl 
and might recognise it were miles 
distant, or dead. 

‘No, I think not, ma’am. She 
has got heaps of money, somehow, 
and will keep the shawl because it 
cost such a terrible deal. I told 
her all about it—how it was made, 
and how fast the colours were, and 
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how that was the reason they 
looked so dingy ; but it wasn’t any 
use until I said, “That shawl is 
worth one hundred glittering sove- 
reigns.” ‘Then her eyes began to 
sparkle up, and she was as eager as 
a hawk is after the poor chickens. 
It was the long price that did it. 
If it had only been an Injan 
blanket, she would have bought it 
all the same. So, ma’am, it was 
the whopper that did the work.’ 

* But it was not a whopper, Nell. 
You could hardly over-estimate the 
value of a thing like that. It was 
the gift of a great man to my 
father.’ 

* A real black man, ma’am?’ 

‘A real black man.’ 

‘You don’t say so! exclaimed 
Nell, opening her eyes very wide. 
‘If I had known that, I daresay I 
could have got another pound or 
two for it.’ 

‘Never mind; you have got 
double what I expected. In fact, 
I feel almost like a rich woman 
again. Come and let me pay my 
debt, and give you a share of this 
beside.’ 

* Pay your debt! 
now | 

‘But I must have you put the 
three pounds you lent me again 
into the savings-bank, and here are 
five sovereigns for commissicn.’ 

*‘For—for what? asked Nell, 
drawing back and looking ready to 
cry. 

‘For all your trouble ; it is your 
due.’ 

‘No, it ain’t; I won’t touch a 
penny ofit. O ma’am, I wouldn't 
have believed it of you!’ 

‘But, Nell—’ 

Nell was mortified, and the tears 
fairly leapt into her eyes. She 
picked up her hat and made for the 
door. 

‘Nell!’ 

The child turned; there was 
something very sweet and pleading 
in the tone of that voice, which 
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subdued her temper in a mo- 
ment. 

‘ Did you speak to me, ma’am ?’ 
she answered meekly. 

‘ Yes, Nell; I wanted to say that 
you are the only friend I have in 
the wide, wide world.’ 

‘What? O Mrs. Keane!’ 

She threw her hat on the floor, 
and in a minute was down on her 
knees again, smiling up through 
her tears, like an April morn- 
ing. 

‘You won’t say anything more 
about the money, ma’am,’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘No, not if it vexes you; but 
you and I will put back eight 
pounds in-the bank for Lennard, 
now that we are so very rich. It 
will be drawing interest, you know, 
and be ready if he wants it.’ 

‘ But will you promise to draw it 
out yourself, if—if—’ 

‘If I am very much in need? 
Of course I will.’ 

‘Then I will put it there.’ 

She held out her little hand and 
took the money offered her, half 
ashamed, as though she were steal- 
ing it. 

‘I hope the angels ain’t look- 
ing at us all the time,’ she said 
dejectedly, putting the sovereigns 
into her pocket. 

‘ And why, little one?’ 

‘Because sie would think me 
wrong in taking it, perhaps.’ 

‘She would think you a good 
grateful little thing, and love you 
as dearly as I do.’ 

‘I am afraid not.’ 

Nell shook her head, but still 
knelt on, as if waiting for some- 
thing. 

‘You haven’t told me yet who 
bought the shawl.’ 

‘Don’t ask me, ma’am. 
mised not to tell.’ 

‘Then I won't ask you—only 
was it any one I know?’ 
* You know, ma’am ! 
of it. 


I pro- 
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with her fine clothes and _ bank- 
notes ; but you are a read lady.’ 

Mrs. Keane glanced down at her 
shabby worn-out dress, and smiled 
just a little sadly. 

‘May I ask something, ma’am ?” 

‘ Anything, child.’ 

‘ Are you going away far?’ 

‘Yes, Nell.’ 

* Are you going away for ever ? 

‘I cannot tell; ¢Aat rests with 
God.’ 

‘Mrs. Keane—ma’am ’ 

‘Well? 

‘Will you—won’t you—’ 

‘What is it, Nell? Don’t look 
so distressed. I will do anything 
for you. What is it? 

‘ Will you kiss me before you go ? 
she whispered very low, blushing 
scarlet at her own temerity and 
with her pretty blue eyes cast 
down. 

‘Will I? God bless you, my 
child ! God bless you always !’ 

She took the little round face 
between her hands, and kissed it 
upon the forehead and the tremb- 
ling mouth over and over again. 

‘That is like Aer /—that is like 
her / cried out the child, in a great 
burst of sorrowful affection. 

Mrs. Keane kissed her again, 
folding her close and wiping the 
moist blue eyes with infinite gentle- 
ness. 

‘T'll go home now,’ Nell said at 
last. ‘Good-bye, ma’am. I'll go 
right home; it’s no use my trying 
to sell pins and things to-day; I 
couldn’t do it.’ 

Mrs. Keane followed her to the 
door and looked after her wist- 
fully. 

Nell went slowly down the stairs, 
without once turning a glance back- 
wards; but when she heard the 
other door close she subsided on to 
a step and began to sob quietly. 
Thus the lodging-house keeper 
found her some little time after- 
wards. 

‘Dear me, what on earth ails 
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you, Nell Weston ?—crying like a 
baby !’ 

Nell started up, dashed away her 
tears, and hastily put on her hat. 

‘ Did you say out of pins, ma’am ? 
Six papers of them in my packet. 
I haven’t sold enough to-day to buy 
salt. 

Mrs. Wilcox took the pins to re- 
sell to her lodgers, and Nell walked 
away, comforted by this little dash 
of trade. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Keane hugged 
the sovereigns to her bosom. They 
were the blossoming of a great 
hope. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BLACK AND FLAME COLOUR. 


Ir was a public ball, made up of 
a very mixed company. The garish 
gaslight flared over the motley 
crew, the flaunting women, the 
tinsel and tawdry, and to Ursula 
it was something overwhelmingly 
brilliant. The very crowd itself 
was a marvel to her—swaying, talk- 
ing, laughing ; moving in masses, 
breaking up, and scattering again. 
It seemed to her like an ocean 
heading after a storm, with summer 
lightning playing over it. The 
whole novel scene filled her with 
childish glee. There was enchant- 
ment in everything around. 

The man on whose arm she 
leaned was evidently annoyed and 
discomfited by her bold outspoken 
enjoyment ; for she bandied words 
with many a stranger, and carried 
herself with a certain abandon that 
displeased John Lock above all. 
Not that he was ultra-severe or re- 
fined in his notions of womanly 
reticence; but he experienced a 
sharp twinge of jealousy and morti- 
fication whenever the girl’s atten- 
tion was drawn from himself. More 
than once he reprimanded her 
levity ; but she answered him with 
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a mocking angry laugh, and sent 
some jesting remark at the first 
strange man who looked backather. 

Ursula did not wear her blue 
dress ; for it had been prohibited 
at once. The long trailing skirt 
and fluttering misty lace might 
answer for a quieter affair; but 
something more startling and 
piquante was required for this ‘ ball.’ 
So once more the little dressmaker 
on the fourth-floor back had been 
employed in devising a costume 
which Ursula insisted should make 
her look just likea ‘flame.’ The 
dress should be black with scarlet 
points, a double border, grotesque 
of fashion, vivid in hue. 

John Lock listened to all she 
said with a cool crafty smile. She 
was perhaps right in her choice, he 
thought; for the dash and spirit 
natural to her would give zest and 
piquancy to her curious attire. 

Ten minutes of astonishment at 
the scene, another ten minutes 
given to observation, and Ursula 
was perfectly at home amidst the 
motley crowd, where she fairly 
appalled her companion by the 
sparkle of her eyes and the sharp- 
ness of her speech. She danced, 
too, in spite of his remonstrances. 
She danced with the grace of a 
goddess and the spirit of a French- 
woman, laughing brightly at her 
partners, and coquettishly lowering 
and lifting her long raven lashes as 
she hurled back jest for jest. 

The tall swarthy man with black 
beetling brows and heavy jowl, 
whom she persisted, with an ironi- 
cal familiarity, in addressing as 
‘father,’ kept close to her all the 
time ; but there was a good deal of 
impatience in his gestures, and 
something very akin to rage in the 
glitter of his dusky eyes whenever 
she gave herself up more recklessly 
to the gaiety around. 

* Come,’ he ordered at last, grasp- 
ing her hand not too gently, ‘ we 
have had enough—more than 
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enough—ofall this. I am tired of 
keeping guard over your flirta- 
tions.’ 

‘Don’t be cross,’ she replied. 
‘ This is no place for parental scold- 
ing. And you have hurt my hand.’ 

She was boiling over with scarce- 
ly repressed anger, and he felt that 
under her words there was both 
dislike and satire. 

‘Had I dreamed of such goings- 
on, you should never have come 
here,’ he muttered through his set 
teeth. 

She felt that he was not to be 
trifled with, and shrank back a 
little from his scowl ; butshe laughed 
again, though nervously. 

‘We will go and look on at all 
these people jostling one another,’ 
she said quietly, taking his arm; 
‘but I would rather dance. I Jove 
to dance !’ 

‘Then I will dance with you,’ 
said the man, almost fiercely ; and 
seizing her round the waist, he 
whirled her into the crowd, and 
took away her breath by the im- 
petuous movement. 

But Ursula liked it, and liked her 
partner a thousand times the bet- 
ter that he flung aside all attempts 
at grace, and danced like a veritable 
savage. Her feet kept time to his, 
and a deep glow of intense enjoy- 
ment burned on her face. As the 
dead black and gleaming scarlet 
of her dress flashed in and out a- 
mong the dancers, she looked like 
a beautiful fiend. 

‘Now,’ said John Lock, as she 
paused and panted, but with her 
foot advanced for a second start. 
And before she could speak he 
fairly hurled himself and her again 
into the vortex, and absolutely 
tired her out with their physical 
exertion. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, with a desperate 
struggle for breath as he led her 
out of the whirl, ‘I am ready to go 
home now. That was something 
like a dance! Yes, I am ready. I 
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could not dance with any one 
tamely now.’ 

He looked pleased, and the two 
passed out of the door. 

While standing on the pavement 
waiting for a vehicle to draw up, 
Ursula said something, with a soft 
and mellow laugh, that attracted 
the attention of a bystander at 
once. 

The young man started, then 
made a step forward. 

Ursula broke off her sentence 
with a faint gasp. Gathering her 
cloak round her, she sprang into 
the carriage, and ensconced herself 
in a dark corner. All of a sudden 
an idea struck her; and leaning 
out of the window that was to- 
wards the road, she called out, 
audibly enough, 

‘Father, what ave you delaying 
for ?” 

The gaslight lay full on the 
young man’s face, and Ursula saw 
it change and brighten. With a 
slight wave of his hand he turned 
and disappeared; for that word 
‘father’ had satisfied an anxiety 
that he had suffered all the even- 
ing. 

‘Tell the man to drive fast; I 
am tired,’ murmured the girl to 
John Lock, who, after a parley 
with the driver, got slowly in. 

‘ He will drive fast enough with- 
out telling. You may be sure he 
is quite as tired as we are,’ was the 
offhand careless reply. ‘ After all, 
public balls are horrible nuisances.’ 

She did not care to answer. She 
was too anxious and nervous for a 
contest of words. Did Bernard see 
that John Lock was her solitary 
companion ? she wondered, with a 
frightened tremor running through 
her frame ; but a smile crept over 
her lovely false lips as she remem- 
bered how she had deceived him. 

‘It is too late for you to come 
in,’ she said imperiously. ‘ Father 
must be in bed. Good-night.’ 

John Lock caught her hand and 
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tried to draw her towards him ; but 
she eluded his grasp, and, using 
her latchkey, she pulled the door 
to after her, leaving the man out- 
side, rebuffed and out-generaled. 

‘Nonsense!’ he muttered, with 
an oath. ‘I know Ra'ph Pierce is 
up and watching. 1’ll pay her out 
for this |’ 

Slouching his hat down well over 
his eyes, and lighting a cigar, he 
glanced up at the third-floor win- 
dow, where a light was gleaming. 

‘Of course! The old man Zs up. 
How he trembled when I insisted 
on taking the girl out! Well, well ; 
we'll give him something to tremble 
about more serious than this one of 
these days.’ 

Ralph Pierce was up and watch- 
ing, as had been surmised. He sat 
near the hearth, with his clasped 
hands drooping between his knees, 
and his face bent over his chest— 
his whole attitude full of despond- 
ency. 

Ursula went up to him and laid 
a finger on his shoulder. 

*Go to your room, father; you 
look tired,’ she remarked carelessly. 

Pierce got up and turned a terri- 
bly haggard countenance upon her. 

‘Is he coming up?” 

*‘ He—who?’ 

‘Lock. That—that—’ 

‘No; I sent him away.’ 

*That’s a good girl! Ursula, 
Ursula, keep that man at a distance 
—always at a distance! Though he 
kill me, I would have you do that. 
Child, do you understand? Now 
I will go to bed. I am glad—so 
glad—that you would not let him 
come up. It is an unseemly hour ; 
but he is so persistent, you know. 
Kiss me, Ursula, and for God's 
sake recollect what I say !’ 

She held up her mouth sleepily 
for the kiss, said good-night, and, 
directly she was alone, took up a 
lamp, and holding it before her 
looking-glass, fell to examining her- 
self curiously, as if she had been a 
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third person, and the exquisite face 
before her a work of art. 

The dress was a becoming one. 
The head and bust thrown back 
from the mirror, shadowed by the 
dense dead blackness of the cor- 
sage, and brightened by the vivid 
scarlet of her cloak, produced an 
artistic effect which startled her- 
self. 

‘ And this face and figure are the 
property of a poor man!’ she ex- 
claimed bitterly ; ‘are only to grace 
a trumpery cottage in the dull 
wearisome country! But yet Ber- 
nard is so handsome!’ she added, 
softening. ‘Dear me, why can’t 
such men as he have money in- 
stead of such horrible—’ 

She stopped short, heaved a 
heavy sigh. Then, pulling off her 
dress impatiently, she threw it in a 
heap on the bare floor. 

It was almost daylight when she 
went to bed; but even then she 
lay awake, thinking over the two 
lives offered her—drifting away 
from the right and forming excuses 
for the wrong—till the glorious sun, 
shining in upon her, showed how 
heavy her eyes had become, and 
what dark shadows had crept a- 
round them during her first real 
contest with her own heart. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
DRIFTING AWAY. 


Joun Lock did not make his 
appearance the day after the ball— 
much to Ursula’s surprise—so she 
was left unfettered to continue her 
struggle with herself. Bernard 
came, however, and the girl shrank 
back, pale and breathless, half 
afraid to see him ; but when he was 
fairly in the room she started up 
with an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise breaking from her lips, for 
his face was white and set, and his 
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eyes were full of trouble, nay more, 
of pain. What did he know? 
How much did he guess? These 


* questions made Ursula tremble 


within herself. She stood up, 
covertly supporting herself against 
her chair, and waited a moment 
for him to speak. 

Bernard went towards her, reach- 
ed out both arms, and clasped her 
close to him, while she felt his 
heart heave and struggle like some 
wounded thing. 

‘ What is it—have I done wrong 
—are you angry with me?’ she 
asked, with an effort. 

‘ Angry with you—no !’ 

His voice shook, and he kissed 
her fervently over and over again, 
as though each caress was a fare- 
well. 

‘What is it then, Bernard ?’ 

‘Are we to be parted, Ursula, 
or will you go with me wherever I 
go?’ 

She thought of the country life 
he had described, the dreariness, 
the drudgery she had pictured, and 
a ball rose up in her throat from 
a sensation of distaste and even 
repulsion to such a lot in life. 

‘Where are you going ? 

‘To London—or rather to the 
outskirts of London—to toil hard 
for means to keep you and myself, 
to save every farthing towards a 
rainy day; in other words, a well- 
known picture-dealer has written 
to me to go to the metropolis at 
once, where work will be insured 
me and fair remuneration given. 
Who it is that has my interest so 
much at heart I have not an idea, 
but I have made up my mind not 
to reject the opportunity Fortune 
offers me.’ 

‘To toil hard to keep you and 
myself, to save every farthing to- 
wards a rainy day.’ 

These words of his rang through 
the girl’s brain ; they did not sound 
inviting. She knew who had Ber- 
nard’s interest so much at heart. 
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She saw at a glance how all this 
had come about, and made a quick 
calculation of its results. 

‘When must you go ?’ she ques- 
tioned. Her tones were unsteady, 
for she loved this man as far as so 
imperfect a nature as hers could 
love, and the trial before her wasa 
hard one. 

* At once—I must go at once, 
or refuse the best chance of my 
life—the very best, if you will go 
with me, Ursula ! 

There was downright pleading 
in his voice, tears in his handsome 
eyes. He held her still clasped to 
him, her rose-blush cheek pressed 
against his breast, her hands locked 
in his own. The power of her 
beauty was upon him, and he 
thought that, with such a face and 
form beside him, he could tread 
an uphill thorny path with spirit, 
and work his way with energy and 
success. 

‘ Father—you see he has no one 
in the wide, wide world but me,’ 
she murmured. 

‘ Let him go with us! 

‘Never; he would not go to 
London for anything ; he hates the 
sound of its name. Something 
that happened years and years ago 
drove him from it, I think.’ 

‘Years and years allay fears and 
bring oblivion,’ Bernard said con- 
fidently. ‘If he was persuaded 
he would go.’ 

‘T’ll think over what is best, and 
we may be able to go altogether,’ 
she answered evasively. 

She appeared to enter into his 
plans, and took a strange pleasure 
In going over the details of their 
future life, all the while knowing 
in her heart that her share in it 
was an illusion. It was arranged 
between them that everything 
should be put in preparation for 
leaving Liverpool, but that nothing 
should be said yet to Ralph Pierce 
on the matter. 

‘Father is so depressed, and if 
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he cannot go with us it will half 
kill him—the thought of parting 
with me !’ 

Bernard was very ready just 
then to believe her. 

His heart appeared to yearn 
towards her with an infinite tender- 
ness. What a glorious creature 
she would become under good in- 
fluence ! How he longed to fling off 
the secrecy that each day and hour 
grew more and more irksome, and 
to take Ursula before all the world 
as his wedded wife! She appar- 
ently shared all his hopeful antici- 
pations. Sometimes she really did 
half resolve to accompany him, and 
at night Ursula, inconsistent and 
wavering, would lie awake and sob 
and cry like a child at the prospect 
of parting with her husband, as 
though some force—not her own 
will—kept her from his side. 

The real truth was that wild 
dangerous dreams, and such vain 
worldly thoughts as an inexperi- 
enced ambitious and coarse-natured 
woman alone would have _har- 
boured for even a moment, swept 
her out of herself, hurled her good 
and noble aspirations into dark 
night, and made her almost a mad 
irresponsible being, so completely 
did they predominate in her life 
just then. If she could have 
divided her existence, the purer 
and better half of it would have 
gone hand in hand with Bernard ; 
the other half would have worked 
out a dashing ambitious future, 
full of frivolity, vanity, and per- 
haps siz, and in which the world, 
the flesh, and the devil would have 
been the foremost objects; as it 
was, though she appeared even to 
herself to vacillate, she never really 
did. It was hard to yield up her 
husband to Fate, but it was trebly 
hard to give up the alluring future 
John Lock had pictured often and 
glibly by her side. It was impos- 
sible to sacrifice the brilliant dreams 
that had perverted her whole being. 
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Some time, perhaps, when all 
these gross delusions turned to a 
handful of worthless ashes at her 
feet, the pure and honest love 
might come forth from its burial 
place in her heart and haunt her 
ina miserable old age ; for in every 
woman’s life some period must 
inevitably come when her soul 
turns wearily or in despair to the 
pure and good, seeing in reality 
their exquisite beauty and worth, 
and feeling vividly how terrible is 
their loss. 

But Ursula had not come to 
this stage by many a long year. 
She had not a thought that the 
follies of life, as well as its crimes, 
have surely a just retribution. 

Whilst Bernard was with her she 
gave way to all the love that she 
had felt for him before marriage ; 
caresses that had grown colder 
and less frequent of late were again 
launched upon him with what 
seemed inexhaustible tenderness. 
It was in the very extravagance of 
affection that she sought to atone 
for the secret thoughts of future 
wrong that were actually flooding 
her brain. 

At length there was but one 
day left to them, and it found her 
in genuine suffering. If Ursula 
was not really ill, she was suffi- 
ciently so to render her cheeks 
pale, and her eyes heavy with 
the purple shadows that had ga- 
thered beneath them. 

‘I cannot —I cannot leave 
father ’ she pleaded as Bernard 
held her shivering hands in his, 
and entreated her to go with him. 
‘He is ill—he is in sore trouble; 
if I go it will break his heart! 
Let me have a little time, Ber- 
nard. Do not speak to him yet, 
but go and send for me; then I 
will tell him all, and we will both 
go to you wherever you are.’ 

Ursula prevailed. She was so 
earnest and eager in her filial 
piety that it became almost real 
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and touching. Certainly Bernard 
thought it so, and yielded his «wish 
to the new and beautiful trait in 
his wife’s character. 

‘I will leave you,’ he said, put- 
ting a control over his emotion. 
‘I will keep our secret as you 
wish ; but, Ursula, remember, it 
must be only for a time. The 
moment I am settled and able to 
provide a home, my wife must come 
and share it.’ 

‘I will !’ she cried passionately. 

She meant it too, for the minute, 
and looked up into his eyes truth- 
fully ; her own huge black orbs all 
dimmed with tears. 

It was hard to part with him! 
Why did she care for all the gor- 
geous promises held out to her? 
How could she care for any one 
compared to what she felt for him, 
so handsome, so thorough bred, so 
loving! How dared that man, 
John Lock, to speak of Bernard 
so contemptuously! It sickened 
her to think of it. Ofcourse she 
could follow her husband, and find 
a paradise in some shabby subur- 
ban villa, with toil and penury for 
its adjuncts. Still she would not 
go until she had enjoyed a little 
more freedom and prepared her 
father for the change. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘MAKE THE TIME BRIEF !’ 


THE morning of Bernard’s de- 
parture arrived. In a few hours 
he would be away. All night long 
the girl had lain awake, sobbing 
piteously over her griefs. She re- 
lented then, and reproached herself 
bitterly that her husband was going 
without her. She felt to the core 
how wicked and selfish she had 
been. She thought upon the lone- 
liness and toil on which he was 
entering with actual remorse. Once 
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she sprang out of bed and began 
to put her clothes together, re- 
solved to go with him whatever 
might happen. With an old shawl 
flung over her night-dress, and her 
feet cold and unshod, she moved 
about, packing her belongings in 
eager haste. Now she folded a 
half-soiled ribbon, and cried as 
she recollected her father had given 
it to her. Then a crushed collar 
or crumpled cuffs were laid in a 
battered old trunk she had dragged 
from under her bed. As she pro- 
ceeded in her task, she grew more 
and more earnest. She seized 
upon the articles of her scant toilet 
table and flung them into the box 
ruthlessly, unmindful of injury, as 
if she feared that the train destined 
to bear Bernard away would leave 
her behind. She took from a corner 
of a drawer a little old book, and 
opened it on the page where a 
marriage certificate had been lying 
for months hid away there, because 
the sight of it had been a sort of 
reproach. Now she put it intoa 
small silken case she had em- 
broidered crudely when love was 
freshest in her life, and, when she 
had huddled on her dress, restored 
it to her bosom, that seemed to 
grow purer beneath the light touch. 

That did not seem enough. In 
the great gush of her newly aroused 
passion, the precious document 
should lie close, close to her beat- 
ing overflowing heart. 

In placing it there, her hand 
came in contact with an obstacle 
that made her start as though an 
adder had stung her. It was a 
fold of bank-notes pinned to her 
bodice, put over the spot from 
whence the marriage certificate had 
been removed. With a gasp and 
a shudder Ursula tore the notes 
from théir fastening and dashed 
them tothe floor. The little silken 
case fell downwards to their place. 
With both hands pressed tightly 
to her throbbing heart she held it, 
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and, seated on the side ofher bed, 
she began to weep as if her heart 
were breaking under the passionate 
pressure. Satan at the moment hid 
his diminished head, a good angel 
hovered over the girl, and sin and 
the thoughts of it appeared to drop 
away as it were from her soul. 

After a time she became more 
composed, and starting up went to 
work again. The lowest drawer 
was unlocked and opened. There 
lay the dress of azure silk with its 
shimmer of misty lace, and side 
by side, gleaming up like the skin 
of a deadly but beautiful snake, 
the shawl which she had learnt to 
prize at its true value. 

The pomps and vanities of life 
have wrought more evil, and 
brought more women to destruc- 
tion’s brink, than we wot of. 

Dress! It is a word potent to 
rule over awakened feelings and 
good intentions. It is Dante or 
some other sage who said that 
good intentions paved the way to 
hell ; and the good intentions that 
Ursula had nourished a few mo- 
ments before seemed to have pre- 
faced a sudden and fatal downfall 
into a lower sphere of feeling. 

The azure dress and rainbow 
shawl worked a curious revulsion 
in her mind. Her eyes fastened 
on the alluring gleaming hues, 
fascinated as though by a basil- 
isk. Ursula sank down on the 
floor and contemplated the rich 
fabrics with longing intensity. Al! 
that John Lock had said and hinted 
with the jesuitical eloquence he 
possessed swept back upon her 
with vivid force. Could she give 
these things up, with the hopes of 
triumph and display inspired by 
them? How beautiful she had 
looked in the blue dress, even in 
the dim light of that fourth-floor 
attic! How softly the delicate 
azure shone up now through the 
vapoury white lace! And was she 
never to wear it? So many hours 
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spent in deception and secret anx- 
iety, were they after all to go for 
nothing ? 

Unstable of nature, Ursula 
dropped down—down into the pit- 
fall Satan had dug close by. 

Sitting on the floor, her bare 
arms folded on the edge of the 
drawer, she asked herself these 
questions. The badly trimmed 
lamp cast its smoky light on her 
dark flushed face, as thoughts 
kindred to it in darkness passed 
rapidly through her mind. Me- 
chanically she took up the dress 
and shawl, and laid them among 
the paltry things in her shabby 
trunk. The extraordinary contrast 
brought a fierce look of scorn into 
the black eyes which but a short 
while before had been so full of 
honest love and softness, and div- 
ing down into the trunk, she lifted 
them out again with a vehement 
gesture, as if thus separating one 
portion of her life from the other. 

The notes lay on the carpetless 
floor just as she had cast them 
down. She slowly put forth her 
hand, grasped them stealthily, and 
was about to place them in her 
bosom again, but some feeling de- 
terred her, and standing up she 
thrust the money under her pil- 
low. 

After this Ursula threw off her 
dress, snatched the things she had 
packed from the trunk and flung 
them carelessly back into the 
drawers, then with her foot pushed 
the box under the bed. 

Then she blew out the lamp, 
and all was still in the little room. 
Hours laterthe moonshone through 
a window opposite to her bed, and 
by its light there might have been 
seen the restless glitter of two black 
eyes, so wakeful and bright, as 
though sleep would never visit 
them again. 

Ursula walked hurriedly through 
the streets, with a thick veil cover- 
ing her face, and reached the rail- 
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way station before Bernard arrived 
there. 

She was very pale and still as he 
went up to speak to her, and now 
and then a visible shudder ran 
through her frame as he tried to 
say hopeful things of their future. 
When he drew her towards him in 
the carriage which luck had left 
without other occupants and pressed 
his lips passionately to her, the kiss 
she gave him back was almost a 
sob. But even at the last moment 
she shed no tears, and her face 
kept its immovable whiteness. She 
leant against the cushion, her teeth 
set hard on her nether lip, her 
hands clenched, as if a desire to 
cry out was torturing her. 

‘God bless you my love, my 
wife ! 

He strained her to his heart, 
poured down kisses on her brow, 
her mouth, on the thick waves of 
her hair; one long curl fell over 
her shoulder, and his eyes wandered 
longingly over it. 

‘Give this to me, Ursula, my 
darling ; let me have that much !’ 

She took a penknife from her 
pocket, cut the thick tress of hair 
from her head without hesitation, 
and placed it in his outstretched 
palm, where it coiled in a soft and 
glittering ring which his fingers 
could hardly close over without 
crushing. 

‘The gift of hair is unlucky, 
Bernard,’ she whispered hoarsely, 
her mouth working a little with 
agitation. ‘But take it, and some- 
times—sometimes—’ 

‘Ursula! love, love! how white 
you are! How you shiver, and I 
cannot stay to comfort you! One 
look—one more kiss! Now good- 
bye, God bless you—God bless 
you, my wife !’ 

He put her gently but firmly out 
upon the platform, and hurried 
back to his seat. 

Then, as if his last glance had 
broken her heart, she sent a piteous 
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cry after him—so piteous and so 
wild that it must have called him 
back but for the shriek of the 
engine that carried all sounds into 
its own. 

‘He is gone!’ she said almost 
audibly, in a strange voice that did 
not seem like her own; ‘and I did 
love him! oh, I dd love him 

She walked homewards, reviling 
herself for her conduct, and be- 
lieving, with the superstition of her 
nature, that her hard and cruel 
conduct would be sure to be 
punished. 

Ralph Pierce met her at the 
door. He too looked much dis- 
turbed, and eyed her compas- 
sionately as she passed by him, 
and running into her room locked 
the door. 

It was a whole fortnight before 
John Lock put in an appearance 
again. 

He had a long and stormy con- 
versation with Ralph Pierce, from 
which that enslaved man went out 
humble and submissive; but he 
had said one thing to his tyrant 
just before he left that made John 
Lock less secure than usual. 

‘I will speak to the girl’—these 
were the words—‘ speak to her 
honestly, and if possible learn what 
her feelings are. If she is willing, 
if she does not love with all her 
heart and soul the man who has 
left us in such strange haste, I 
promise not to interpose. But she 
must listen to your proposition of 
her own free will, and without a 
particle of undue persuasion or co- 
ercion, or I will never permit her to 
become your wife—never, so help 
me Heaven! and he threw.up a 
piteous glance, ‘not if the choice 
left me is a prison or even the 
gallows.’ 

John Lock laughed. 

It was a cruel laugh, metallic in 
its merriment, and it came forth 
from coarse lips trembling and livid 
with rage. He got up and closed 
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the door firmly, and then for a long, 
long time a low silky voice fell 
upon the room like the hum of 
drowsy bees. 

After this Ralph Pierce opened 
the door, and, looking white and 
dejected, called to Nell, inquiring 
where his daughter was. 

‘She is up in my room,’ the child 
answered gently, casting a pitiful 
glance at the poor thin haggard 
face uplifted towards her. 

When Ursula heard that John 
Lock was below and desired to see 
her, she seemed as if struck by a 
sharp blow. The work she was 
doing fell to her lap, and she looked 
about her ina scared sort of fashion, 
as though hunting for some means 
of escape. 

But all this quickly passed away. 
She took two or three resolute 
stitches, folded up her needlework 
with an immensity ofdeliberateness, 
smoothed her glossy hair carefully 
before Nell’s tiny mirror, and went 
down, stepping firmer and heavier 
than was her wont. 

She entered the room where John 
Lock and her father were sitting. 
And the former met her with some- 
thing akin to distrust in his bearing ; 
but Ursula’s manner was calm and 
cool, and with no visible repug- 
nance (if she felt any) init. Ralph 
Pierce watched the two with a 
searching scrutiny, and a nervous 
twitch in his features. There was 
no soft flutter, no blushing embar- 
rassment, nothing that spoke of 
love or interest in Ursula. Of the 
two, John Lock was most agitated. 
The girl seated herself on the 
shabby sofa with the dignity of an 
empress, and seemed to be waiting. 

‘You sent for me, father? she 
said at last, after an unpleasant 
silence. 

‘Yes, Ursula. Mr. Lock—but 
perhaps you know what has brought 
Mr. Lock so often here of late ?’ 

‘Yes, father, I think so,’ she re- 
plied quietly, her face impassive as 
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marble, no single tremor in her 
tone as she looked steadily at him, 
and then at the other man. 

‘He thinks you are tired of me, 
and is ready to take me off your 
hands.’ 

* He has told you this?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And you permit him to say such 
a thing?’ 

‘Why not? He is your friend.’ 

‘ My friend !’ 

The two words broke from him 
in a wail, and Ralph Pierce gave 
one shuddering glance of aversion 
and mistrust that spoke volumes. 

‘Ursula, do you love this man? 
Can you love him!’ 

‘Father, it is not for you to ask 
that. It is Mr. John Lock’s place 
to do it.’ 

She did not change colour or 
affect the slightest shyness or em- 
barrassment. Her voice was clear 
and ringing, her demeanour self- 
possessed, her scarlet lip curled, 
her black eyes shone out cold and 
hard and almost stony. 

‘But I Aave asked it,’ said John 
Lock, drawing close to her; ‘and 
I have waited for the answer as 
eagerly as condemned men wait 
for reprieve or pardon.’ 

Ursula drew back from him and 
replied in her usual tone, though 
he had spoken low and rapidly, 
with passion running through his 
accents. 

‘When I know my own mind, 
Mr. Lock, you shall be the first to 
hear it.’ 

‘Then you have of made up 
your mind, Ursula! You have ot 
authorised him to say all he has!’ 
Ralph Pierce exclaimed hastily. 

‘What has he said?’ 

‘ That you were willing to marry 
him, girl ? 

‘He knows I never said that.’ 

‘Never said so, Ursula! You 
have surely forgotten ! 

Lock left his chair and began 
pacing up and down the room. 
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The cool composure of the girl 
lashed him into a fever. Every 
now and then he looked at her 
keenly, with an ominous frown 
gathering over his forehead. 

‘Perhaps one does not remem- 
ber every light word or promise,’ 
she said temporising; ‘but no mat- 
ter what I have said or forgotten. 
Father thinks you wish to marry 
me, and fears I may be persuaded 
into marrying you; and evidently 
the idea of such a thing is not 
pleasant to him.’ 

John Lock darted a look at 
Ralph Pierce—a look full of rage 
and revenge; but the latter, though 
he shrank from it, still gazed reso- 
lutely at his daughter. 

‘ Father, why do you oppose Mr. 
Lock ? 

‘Because you do not care for 
him.’ 

‘Yes, but I do.’ 

‘Ursula ! 

The name burst out like a cry 
of pain. 

‘I do, father, just a little.’ 

‘What! you love this man? 
Love him as a true and honest 
woman loves the man she is will- 
ing to accept as her husband ?” 

‘Love! Oh, as for that, the less 
said the better. Mr. Lock does 
not expect Jove. Elderly men 
should be reasonable, you know.’ 

‘ Ursula, be serious !’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘Do you wish to marry this 
man ?” 

‘I wish to marry him some day; 
that is if he will wait long enough.’ 

‘Are you content, my friend ?’ 
demanded John Lock, his swarthy 
countenance one glow of satisfac- 
tion and triumph. ‘Are you satis- 
fied that the girl needs neither 
persuasion nor coercion? Surely 
she may be supposed to know her 
own mind,’ 

‘I have done,’ muttered Ralph 
Pierce, with a heavy sigh. ‘God 
knows I was ready to dare every- 
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thing, everything, rather than see 
her sacrificed ; but if she wills it, 
I can make no further opposition. 
God help the poor child 

‘These words are hardly com- 
plimentary,’ said the other man, 
with an ill-suppressed sneer, as he 
seated himself close to Ursula. 
* Now, as the main question is set- 
tled, let us have a council of three, 
and fix the very day of my happi- 
ness. Elderly as I am, I love 
Ursula with the madness and folly 
of a mere youth. I have been 
waiting very patiently, and should 
be rewarded.’ 

Before Ralph Pierce could an- 
swer this, the girl broke in: 

‘As for that, Mr. Lock, you 
must please to exercise the virtue 
of patience for a little longer, if 
it’s only for the novelty. I do not 


intend to be married to any one 
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just yet. My education is not 
completed, you know.’ 

John Lock seized her hand. 

* You will not insist on unneces- 
sary delay. You cannot—you 
shall not be so cruel ? 

She drew back her hand with a 
mocking laugh. 

‘Father is not prepared to do 
without me yet. Be content with 
what I have promised. I will 
never marry any man until he need 
not be ashamed of his ignorant 
wife.’ 

‘Ah, we will change all this,’ 
whispered Lock in Ralph Pierce’s 
ear. ‘You are the cause of all 
this ridiculous delay. You mean 
to baffle me if you can; but you 
won't. Make the time of my pro- 
bation brief, or you will be beyond 
interference. Make the time brief, 
I say! 


[To be continued, ] 
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FatrEst of all the sacred Nine, to thee, 

The queen and mistress of all harmony, 

My verse I dedicate—who can refuse 

The meed of poesy to thy sweet Muse? 

Scarce were creation’s throes and birth-pangs o’er, 
And ocean’s tides first laved terrestrial shore, 
Than morning stars together blithely sang, 

And heav’n’s grand courts with jubilates rang ; 
Earth caught the echo with ecstatic ears, 

And forthwith hailed the ‘ music of the spheres.’ 
Mid such a mighty chorus and divine 

Thy birth was heralded—of all the Nine 

Most potent Muse, and gentlest of the band 
Whose sway benign rules earth’s remotest land. 


JENNER GALE HILLIER. 
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WHATEVER truth there may be in 
the estimate of the respective values 
of speech and silence which one 
of the axioms of a great living 
writer has made familiar, the subject 
of the present paper has come to 
be one of the least esteemed and 
rarest of virtues, more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. 
Advertisements are common which 
announce the skill of certain pro- 
fessors in teaching ‘ the art of speak- 
ing in public’ and ‘the secret of 
successful declamation.’ Is it not 
strange that, with all our boasted 
progress, we have as yet failed to 
emulate the wisdom of certain sages 
in recognising silence as an art of 
equal importance? Isocrates, in 
stating his terms of tuition to one 
who was given to talking, asked 
double his usual fee; ‘ because,’ 
said he, ‘I must teach thee two 
sciences: one to talk, the other to 
be silent ;) and we are told in the 
Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, as 
the famous Deidrich Knickerbocker 
has reminded us, that when disci- 
ples were admitted into the school 
of Pythagoras they were for two 
years enjoined silence, and were 
neither allowed to ask questions nor 
to make remarks. After they had 
thus acquired the inestimable art 
of holding their tongues, they were 
gradually permitted to make in- 
quiries, and finally to communicate 
their opinions. How we should 
stare in wonderment to read in our 
morning newspaper, ‘To the Talka- 
tive—The art of holding one’s 
tongue taught with unfailing suc- 
cess in six lessons’! The know- 
ledge of our weakness, however, 
and of our predisposition to it, 


would make the most audacious 
quack hesitate before undertaking 
anything so outrageously hopeless. 

The recognition of silence as a 
virtue by wise men in their respec- 
tive generations leads us to con- 
clude that it is worthy, not only of 
observance, but of cultivation. We 
must, of course, distinguish between 
that silence which is a habit ac- 
quired in society, as being respectful 
to the tastes and feelings of others, 
and that which is the accompani- 
ment of a stolid indifference, or 
which is sometimes a national or 
psychological peculiarity. Accord- 
ing to Solomon, ‘life and death are 
in the power of the tongue ; and 
Euripides declares that ‘every un- 
bridled tongue shall in the end find 
itself unfortunate.’ Not less signi- 
ficant are the proverbs of different 
nations. The Italian says, ‘He 
who speaks sows; he who keeps 
silence reaps.’’ The Spanish, ‘ The 
evil which issues from thy mouth 
falls into thy bosom.’ The Persian, 
‘Of thine unspoken word thou art 
master ; thy spoken word is master 
of thee.’ Our own: ‘A quiet 
tongue shows a wise head ;’ ‘ Con- 
fine your tongue, lest it confine you.’ 
Coleridge tells of a man whom he 
met at a dinner-party, whose re- 
spectful attention to, and silent ac- 
quiescence in, all that was said 
impressed him favourably, till the 
appearance of a dish of apple- 
dumplings elicited a remark which 
broke the charm, and he thereupon 
concluded that ‘silence does not 
always mark wisdom ;’ a sentiment 
from which we dissent ; because it 
was by his silence that the man 
displayed his wisdom, nor did he 
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exhibit any lack of sense till he 
opened his mouth. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the admiration of silence was 
characteristic in one who loved to 
engross all the talk to himself. 
Not the least compliment paid to 
Von Moltke, who is a very taciturn 
man, and at the same time a great 
linguist, is that he knows how to 
hold his tongue in eight lan- 
guages. 

The fair sex has ever been pro- 
verbial for loquacity. A facetious 
lawyer seemed to be inspired by 
the knowledge of this fact when, in 
writing a deed commencing with 
the old formula, ‘Know all men 
by these presents,’ he substituted 
‘ Know one woman,’ &c. ; ‘because,’ 
said he, ‘if one woman knows it, all 
men soon will.’ Illustrations of 
this ‘ touch of nature’ abound from 
Plutarch downwards. Let it suffice 


that we recall the story of the young 
man elected into one of the national 
councils of ancient Greece, whose 


transactions were kept secret, and 
at no time profaned by the un- 
hallowed presence of the now 
ubiquitous newspaper reporter. His 
wife pressed him to tell her some- 
thing of their proceedings by argu- 
ment, persuasion, and entreaty, 
without effect. Wearied at length 
by her importunity, he consented, 
at the same time warning her of 
the consequences should the matter 
be divulged. He then informed 
her that the council was discussing 
the question whether it would be 
better that one man should have 
two wives, or that onewoman should 
have two husbands. Next day, 
while the wise men were in con- 
sultation, a deputation of females 
was announced, who desired to lay 
a petition before the senate ; and on 
being admitted, the spokeswoman 
proceeded to say how important it 
was that their views should be 
known on a question so momentous 
as that under consideration, and 
urged that it was highly desirable 
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that a woman should have two 
husbands. The senators were not 
less amused than amazed, and 
looked to one another for an ex- 
planation ; whereupon the recently 
admitted member accounted for 
the singular requisition by explain- 
ing the stratagem to which he had 
resorted for the sake of peace, at 
the same time proving to the as- 
sembly his fitness to take part in 
its deliberations. Whether other 
tales to the same effect are reliable 
is of little moment. Their purport 
and spirit show the general estimate 
of silence. 

That we have two ears and but 
one tongue, with its attendant 
moral, is perhaps the earliest and 
most frequent lesson we try to im- 
press upon our children. Silence 
is not natural to the young. Noise 
is so necessary to the healthy de- 
velopment of youth, that when we 
find a child quiet and reserved we 
feel ourselves justified inconcluding 
that there is a derangement of the 
bodily functions which necessitates 
medical treatment. Silence, there- 
fore, is an acquisition. We may 
observe, as a rule, that silence, un- 
less when duty demands the ex- 
pression of an opinion, or politeness 
requires that we should be agree- 
able, is commendable. This judi- 
cious silence, however, is an art 
that many acquire only with care 
and cultivation, and to which a still 
greater number never attain at all. 
To say the right thing in the right 
place is generally easy; to leave 
unsaid the wrong thing at the 
tempting moment is the difficulty. 

Silence is the element in which 
great things fashion themselves, 
and the strongest feelings are gene- 
rally those that remain unspoken. 
People who know much generally 
speak little, and men who most 
stir the lives of others lead the most 
silent and tranquil lives. They feel 
society to be oppressive because it 
is a hindrance to the exercise of 
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reflection. Corneille, Descartes, 
Addison, Virgil, Dryden, Goldsmith, 
and many others eminent in the 
walks of literature and science were 
silent, and even stupid, in company ; 
and, strange to say, their silence 
was sometimes appreciated. The 
Countess of Pembroke assured 
Chaucer that his silence was more 
agreeable to her than his conversa- 
tion ; and an observer of La Fon- 
taine said of him that it was easy 
to be either a man of wit or a fool, 
but to be both, and that in the ex- 
treme degree, was admirable, and 
only to be found in him. The say- 
ing of Talleyrand that language was 
invented for the purpose of con- 
cealing thought savours of the wily 
diplomatist. It is no small accom- 
plishment to talk and yet not tell ; 
but silence on a forbidden topic is 
the safest course. This judicious 


reticence is a valuable quality in a 
professional man, and is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a result of the 


practice which demands tact, self- 
command, and patient attention to 
and comprehension of a rambling 
narrative. We believe that the 
possession of this gift helps to in- 
sure the success of many lawyers 
and physicians who lack much of 
the technical skill of others who 
fail for want of it. 

Potent as the spoken word is in 
directness of appeal, it is not more 
impressive or suggestive than works 
of genius of a high order. There 
are few of our great poets who 
have not something to say of the 
charms of solitude and silence, 
whereby they have been stirred by 
impulses of greater force and deeper 
significance than any by which they 
could be inspired in ‘the madding 
crowd’ or the social circle. For 
the true enjoyment of works of art 
silence is almost essential to a just 
estimate of their merits and a true 
appreciation of their effects. The 
impressiveness of architecture and 
painting is deepened by prolonged 
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and thoughtful contemplation. It 
reveals the conception of the artist 
as we grasp something of his ideal, 
and follow in imagination the un- 
represented portions of the picture. 
‘How much,’ says an observant 
writer, ‘is the appeal of sculpture 
deepened by its absolute calm, and 
what a sense of awe is inspired by 
lofty arch, vast dome, massive 
pillar, and spacious aisle, by the 
dream-like lull of earth’s myriad 
voices that seem to have died away 
on the threshold! In the deserted 
cathedral there is a mysterious 
hush, in the masterly portrait a 
latent language, and every genuine 
work of plastic or pictorial art, 
when gazed upon by meditative 
and sympathetic eyes, fills the void 
of silence with ethereal tones born 
of beautiful tranquillity or frozen 
passion ; it is as if the music of 
love, fame, or wisdom had become 
suddenly transfixed in eternal grace. 
There is a great secret of literary 
art in silence: the emphatic pause 
in description, the sudden collapse 
of utterance implying more than 
details can reveal, and a depth of 
feeling or a range of imagination 
too deep and vast for words, is often 
the most rare and memorable in- 
spiration of the poet.’ 

The forces of life and nature are 
silent in their operation. Light is 
noiseless, but every sunbeam is a 
rod of strength. Quietly the heat 
lifts the vapours of the oceans, and 
the result is the rivers, that are 
blessings to every land. Uncon- 
sciously and unheard the heart 
sends the current of life leaping 
along its channels, and we live and 
think and work. ‘ Look abroad,’ 
says Edward Irving, ‘and what do 
you behold? Noiseless Nature 
putting forth her buds and drink- 
ing the milk of her existence from 
the distant sun. Turn your thoughts 
inwards, and say if your manly 
strength grew out of infant help- 
lessness with busy preparations and 
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noisy workmanship, as the chiselled 
form grows out of the quarried 
stone? In the still evening, when 
you lie down wearied and worn out, 
doth your strength return during 
the watches of the night by noise 
and trouble, as a worn-out machine 
is refitted by the cunning work- 
man? Thought is silent. Omni- 
potence has not appealed to the 
ear. ‘I have sometimes thought,’ 
said Dr. John Duncan, ‘ that God’s 
greatest power is best seen in the 
silent awakening of the spirit of 
man. So it is in natural things ; 
the daily course of the earth, silent 
and sure, with no jolt or start for- 
wards ; and so in all our vital acts. 
If these were in our own power we 
should not live a moment; why 
should it be otherwise in the spiri- 
tual sphere, where the soul often 
awakens quietly at the touch of 
God? Let us never imagine that 
tumultuous changes— stormy up- 
heavals of the will—reveal His 
presence more markedly than the 
gentle whispers of His voice. He 
is not far from any one of us, for 
év alrw éomey.’ 

Think further of the moral revo- 
lutions wrought in silence—the 
pangs of conscience and spiritual 
conflicts that are altogether unper- 
ceived, but which are frequently 
precursors of a nobler life ; just as 
the silent forces of Nature become 
visible in the verdure of the grass, 
the beauty of the flower, and the 
richness and abundance of the har- 
vest. There are few more effective 
agencies than that of unconscious 
influence. Like the unseen but 
irresistible power of gravitation, our 
characters, as they are manifested 
in our daily lives, continually affect 
others. Actions speak more loudly 
than words, and example is ever 
more potent than precept. Seclude 
ourselves as we may, the things we 
do or leave undone, our tastes and 
habits, our preferences and pecu- 
liarities, all tend, more or less, to 


affect the character and direct the 
course of some around us. Speech 
has its value and responsibility, but 
there are many lacking in fluency 
and readiness of expression who, 
nevertheless, make their lives elo- 
quent. Individuals of this stamp, 
whose main object in life is the 
conscientious performance of duty, 
are lights in the world, preaching 
by their consistency with a thou- 
sand tongues. They invite imita- 
tion, and are frequently more con- 
ducive to the reformation and ele- 
vation of society than eloquent 
discourses or unanswerable argu- 
ments ; just as one ray of sunshine 
is more effective in dispersing the 
teeming mass of loathsome life we 
find on raising a stone in a field 
than the firing ofa park ofartillery 
would have been. There are other 
heroes than those marching to con- 
quest with beat of drum and the 
strains of martial music; and it may 
be that not less honourable and 
useful are many silent sufferers and 
workers that unconsciously exem- 
plify the spirit of the poor Scotch- 
woman, who, on being catechised, 
preparatory to a Communion ser- 
vice, as to her knowledge of the 
nature of the rite, had not a word 
to say, but overcame the scruples 
of her examiners by exclaiming, in 
the fullness of her heart, ‘I cannot 
speak for Him, but I could die for 
Him.’ 

Silence is essential to profitable 
meditation because of the neces- 
sity, for this end, of the exclusion 
of all disturbing elements ; and per- 
haps there is no duty more gener- 
ally neglected than self-examina- 
tion, from the difficulty of finding 
a time and place favourable for the 
exercise. Men in different ages 
have courted the silence of retire- 
ment as the means best fitted to 
yield a panacea for the disappoint- 
ments and sorrows of the world, 
and most likely to confer the peace 
they sighed after and the spiritual 
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life they lacked. This was, with- 
out doubt, the principle and pur- 
pose of the institution of monasti- 
cism, which, whatever may have 
been the intentions and designs of 
its originators, has miserably failed 
as a regenerating agent, chiefly be- 
cause the recluse took into his cell 
with him his evil heart and passions, 
and also because the reformation 
of those around us is not to be ef- 
fected by withdrawal from them, 
but by exhibiting among them, 
from day to day, the final causes 
of silence in maturing the Christian 
graces, and enabling us to walk 
worthy of our vocation. 

There is a silence that is op- 
pressive. Go through the house 
wherein you have been accustomed 
to hear the pattering feet and laugh- 
ing voices of the children of whom 
you are now bereaved. The sight 
of the broken toys and the little 
shoes speaks not more powerfully 
to the feelings than does the un- 
* Walk through the 


wonted quiet. 
death-stricken city of Pompeii. 
Though now partly divested of the 
ashy robe that clothed it for ages, 


it wakes not at the dawn. You 
stand almost expecting to see the 
dwellers in these houses come 
forth. You listen for the roll of the 
chariot-wheels, whose track is still 
visible upon the pavement, and for 
the noise of the reveller, whose cup 
has marked the tavern-counter ; 
but you watch amidst the silence of 
desolation. It is no longer a city, 
but a carcass, a mummy, a tomb.’ 
Silence is not at all times com- 
mendable or advisable. We all 
hide something, and can recall the 
old saying, that ‘Ifa man’s thoughts 
were written on his forehead, it 
would become the fashion to wear 
the hat over the eyes;’ and Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim, that ‘There is 
something even in our dearest 
friend which if known would make 
him displeasing to us.’ There is 
not much in our varied experience 
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that we do tell after all; and, in- 
deed, there is but little that we care 
to tell. The relation of our trou- 
bles in a sympathising ear soothes 
us, and, when the nervous system 
is overstrained, the sufferer should 
be encouraged to unbosom himself. 
Even pent-up anger finds relief by 
bursting its flood-gates, and clears 
the mental atmosphere by a few 
healthy rounds of thunder. We 
find that those who, from various 
causes, cannot give their passion 
vent, cherish malevolent feelings 
with greater tenacity. One who 
knew something of the Quakers, 
conversing with a member of that 
taciturn sect, complimented him, 
inasmuch as, while the rest of the 
world was jarring and wrangling, 
Friends never quarrelled. ‘Thou 
art mistaken,’ was the reply; ‘you 
quarrel with your tongues, we quar- 
rel with our gizzards.’ 

The suppression of evidence like- 
ly to lead tothe clearing of the inno- 
cent and punishment of the guilty, 
and demanded in the interests of 
society, is another form of blame- 
worthy silence. The confession of 
our wrong-doing, apart altogether 
from the question of restitution, 
commends itself as just and reason- 
able. It is not uncommon to hear 
of men becoming so troubled by 
their guilty secrets that they have 
been unable to obtain peace in any 
other way than in surrendering 
themselves to justice, and relieving 
their consciences of their oppres- 
sive burdens. We do not recognise 
the confession enjoined by the 
Romish Church to be confession 
in the Scriptural sense, but we can- 
not doubt that it does much to in- 
sure the submission of itsadherents, 
and invests the priesthood with a 
subtle power. It is so suited to 
the cravings of our common nature 
to believe that confession is in it- 
self sufficient to insure absolution, 
that perhaps it is not surprising 
that many who become sated with 
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the errors and vanities of life, in 
their ignorance of a better way, 
take refuge in a system which offers 
a salve to the conscience such as 
this. 

That there is ‘a time to speak,’ 
when a word spoken in season is 
like ‘apples of gold,’ we are pain- 
fully reminded on occasions when 
we have been witnesses of trans- 
gression and profanity, and have 
sinfully held our peace; and when 
the occasion passed away, has not 
the conviction seized us that the 
opportunity then lost might never 
return? Somewhat similar is the 
feeling of self-reproach which we 
experience when our unreasonable 
fault-finding or harshness is borne 
meekly, or when the object of our 
petulance has passed away into the 
everlasting silence, and we shall 
not thenceforth have the oppor- 
tunity, which perhaps we had in- 
tended to seek, to ask for his for- 
giveness, or to clear away a mis- 
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understanding, which a few words 
spoken seasonably might have 
done. 

Silence is an aid—if, indeed, it 
is not indispensable—to introspec- 
tion, and is appreciated most highly 
by those who are impressed with 
eternal verities. The state of mind 
which is thus induced leads us 
above and beyond the transitory 
scenes and distracting cares of 
time, and fits us for the inspiration 
that cometh from above. To di- 
rect our thoughts to the end and 
aim of this mysterious existence, 
and to the attributes of Him with 
whom we have to do, is the most 
profitable and ennobling purpose 
of contemplation. We would, 
therefore, urge the consecration of 
frequent and stated seasons of se- 
clusion for the consideration of 
these things, and to this end we 
would adopt the invocation of the 
poet, 


‘Come, then, expressive silence !’ 
W. MACLERIE, 
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A WILD rose, by the wayside hung 
Dew-glittering, on the morning air 
A pure, scarce conscious, perfume flung ; 
I looked, and found the flow’ret fair— 
So fair, I sought with sudden zest 
To wear its beauty on my breast. 
The trembling petals at my touch 
A sweeter, subtler fragrance shed ; 
’Tis strange I loved that flower so much, 
And—it was dead. 


In that high mood when thought hath wings, 
And finds alone its speech in song, 

I struck an old harp’s slumbering strings, 
And drew an idle hand along ; 

Nor deemed the careless chords had caught 

The life-note that my spirit sought, 
Till sudden on my startled ear 

Its dream-created accents woke. 


Alack! I bought the rapture dear— 
The string had broke. 


I heard a wild bird on the shore, 
Singing a wild song to the sea; 
And bold the burden that it bore, 
And sweeter than all else to me— 
So sweet, I caged the bird to hear 
His magic minstrelsy more near. 
Untamed, the captive’s swelling throat 
In one sad song his whole soul cast : 
Too well I knew his loveliest note 
Had been his last. 


And yet while memory hath power 
To count the hours too vainly spent, 
The fragrance of that faded flower, 
That harp’s last dying music, blent 
With the wild bird’s weird death-song, will 
Haunt every waking moment still, 
Teaching my heart the bitter cost 
Of all the eye of hope hath seen, 
Of all that life hath won and lost— 
That might have been. 
ASHLEIGH EYNE. 





FOUND IN THE SNOW. 


By HELEN MAR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ LOYAL AND TRUE,’ ‘MAY FAIRFAX,’ ETC, 


—_———— 


PART I. 


* GuEss again, Mrs. Baker.’ 

‘I can’t. I never was a good 
one at guessin’.. A Christmas 
present? Maybe it’s a turkey, 
sir?” 

‘No, nor a goose.’ 

‘ Alive, did you say, sir?” 

‘Yes, as alive as you or I at this 
moment.’ 

‘ And you found it in the snow?” 

‘Yes; in the archway leading 
from the street. You like children, 
don’t you, Mrs. Baker? Little 
girls, especially about four years 
old ?” 


‘ Lawks a merssy, sir! You put 


me all over in a tremble. Likes 
children! In a way, I do—an’ 
girls—’ But here poor Mrs. Baker 
threw her apron over her head, and 
began to sob. 

Mr. Carlyon laid his hand gently 
on her arm. 

‘Don’t give way so, Mrs. Baker, 
but listen. When I saw the little 
creature, lying half covered with 
the snow, that had drifted on to 
the doorstep, I thought of your lit- 
tle Bessie, who died last year, and 
I lifted the mite up, and brought 
her home. She is lying on my 
couch, in my sitting-room. Will 
you come up to her?’ 

The good landlady got up and 
followed her lodger to the first 
floor. 

‘Poor lamb !’ she murmured, as 
she knelt down by the little child, 
a tiny mite, with flaxen hair all 
knotted and tangled, and a pretty 
face, that would be white when it 


was washed, and all the covering, 
a little red patched frock and 
slip. 

‘Did you give her anythin’, 
sir?” 

‘A spoonful of weak brandy-and- 
milk. She was almost insensible 
with the cold,’ said Mr. Carlyon, in 
a whisper, for the little one had 
fallen into a sleep. 

Mrs. Baker, however, insisted 
that she should be aroused, and 
began rubbing the poor little waif’s 
hands rapidly. 

‘She’ll maybe never wake a- 
gain, Mr. Carlyon, if we let her 
sleep.’ 

The action roused the child, who 
looked about her, and stared with 
surprise. But there was no fear in 
the large blue eyes; only a look 
of wonder. 

First at the large fire that was 
burning brightly ; then at the pic- 
tures on the walls, her eyes resting 
finally on a large photograph of the 
‘ Angel of Death’ bearing away a 
little child in its arms. Then she 
gave a deep sigh, and looked at 
Mr. Carlyon and Mrs. Baker. 

‘I t’ought it was heaven; but 
there’s no pictures in heaven.’ 

‘Bless the child! you're right 
enough; ’tain’t heaven, though it’s 
as nice a room as is to be seen in 
allthis part, an’ Mr. Carlyon hisself 
says so.’ 

‘I’m so sorry! and the child 
sighed again. 

‘Sorry! Now what for, my 
pretty one? That you've found a 
nice shelter ?” 

‘I tought, when I lied down on 
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the steps, an’ the stars were lookin’ 
at me an’ s'inin’, that they were 
comin’ to fetch me away, up to 
heaven, you know, where father 
told me mother had gone.’ 

James Carlyon moved away, and 
left the two to talk alone, though 
he could hear every word that was 
said. 

‘And your father, what was 
he about, to let you wander in 
the streets this time o night, 
dearie ?” 

‘He’s gone to heaven too. He 
went away ope morning—oh, so 
long, long ago!—and they brought 
him back in a big black box. Mrs. 
Carter says he’s put in a dark hole ; 
but I know better, he’s gone to 
mamma.’ 

‘An’ who’s Mrs. Carter ? 

The child shivered and looked 
round in terror. 

‘ She—she’s father’s wife—Mrs. 
Carter—and she didn’t like me, be- 
cause she said I was always in her 
way. An’ she used to beat me. 
Oh, so hard! See here.’ 

* No, no, don’t show me!’ moan- 
ed the poorwoman. ‘I can’t look 
at it. O my poor Bessie! if you’d 
only come back to me? 

‘Bessie! who's Bessie?” 
the child tenderly. 

* Never mind,’ said Mrs. Baker ; 
‘T'll tell you another time.’ 

‘Poor ting! I’m so sorry. I 
won't s’ow you my sore places. 
But she beat me, an’ wouldn’t give 
me any bread, that I ran all the 
way, an’ walked an’ walked till I 
came near the shops an’ the streets. 
An’ I didn’t eat anythin’ from yes- 
terday.’ 

‘God be good to us!’ said Mrs. 
Baker, rising quickly and giving 
her some more milk, 

‘Take care, Mrs. Baker,’ said 
her lodger ; ‘you must administer 
very small doses at first.’ 

‘Leave it to me, sir. I knows 
all about it. An’ now, dearie, I’ll 
carry you down-stairs with me. 


asked 
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You shall have a nice warm little 
bed all to yourself, where my Bessie 
used to sleep.’ 

‘Come up to me when you have 
put her to bed, Mrs. Baker. We 
must have a talk over what is to 
be done with the little maid.’ 

‘You won’t let the gentleman 
send me away from you? I'll be 
so good, if you'll keep me!’ plead- 
ed the child, as Mrs. Baker lifted 
her up to carry her down-stairs. 

‘No, my poor lamb, you sha’n’t 
be taken away, as long as Elizabeth 
Baker has a voice in the matter 
and a crust in the cupboard. Say 
good-night to the gentleman as 
brought you. A nice Christmas 
present truly! May the Lord be 
good to me! If my Bessie had 
lived, and been in such a plight!’ 
she said to herself, as she carried 
the child down into her snug 
kitchen. 


‘Well, Mrs. Baker, I hope you 
have forgiven me for bringing such 
a present to you on Christmas- 
eve.’ 

‘’Tain’t forgivin’ in the question, 
sir. When you knocked at my 
door, I was greetin’ for my lost 
Bessie, and the child seemed to 
come straight from the Lord. It 
would make your heart bleed, sir, 
to see her little bones, and the 
marks that Jezebel, Mrs. Carter, 
has made upon her. It’s nothin’ 
less nor murder. She did her best 
to kill the child outright.’ 

‘Where do you think she comes 
from ?” 

‘I should say from the north of 
London, somewhere, poor lamb. 
Anyhow, Mr. Carlyon, you've 
brought her to me, and I intend 
keepin’ her, an’ bringin’ her up as 
my own.’ 

‘Very well, Mrs. Baker, just as 
you like. I confess it would have 
been an awkward charge for a 
young man of my age, not twenty- 
one yet, to mind a little girl.’ 
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‘ True enough.’ 

‘My good character might have 
been called into question,’ he added 
laughingly. ‘I am dining at home 
to-morrow, and hope you will 
have something in the shape of 
a Christmas dinner for me. Stop, 
Mrs. Baker, you haven’t had my 
Christmas present yet; and he 
handed an envelope to his land- 
lady, the contents of which made 
her eyes glisten when she got 
down into the kitchen. 

‘ Five pounds and a little child! 
Well, it’s a rare Christmas find for 
Betsy Baker.’ 


Little Amy Carter grew up into 
a beautiful girlh Mrs. Baker de- 
clared, however, privately, she was 
not like other children, and that 
there was something uncommon 
about her. 

‘Leastways,’ she would add, 
‘not like ordinary folk’s children. 
She’s never happy unless she’s wi’ 
a book in her hand ; an’ whenever 
she can get the chance, she’s up in 
your room, sir, lookin’ at your 
books. But, for all that, she’s a 
real help to me, and does more 
nor I wish her to do.’ 

‘How old is she now, do you 
think ?” 

‘About eleven, I should say. It’s 
nigh six years since you found her, 
Mr. Carlyon.’ 

‘What do you say to sending 
her to a school ?” 

‘You wouldn’t take her away 
from me?’ said the good woman, in 
a fright. 

‘Well, not if you don’t wish to 
part with her. Still she ought to 
be learning, like other children of 
her age, now.’ 

‘Bless you, Mr. Carlyon, she 
knows a deal more than other gals ! 
Youshould hear hertalk ; but there, 
you do hear her.’ 

‘I tell you what, Mrs. Baker, 
we'll try and find some young lady 
to teach her.’ 
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So Mr. Carlyon found a teacher 
for his little Arotégée, and besides 
that, he took it into his head to 
give her lessons in Latin and 
French himself. Mrs. Baker had 
told him she would never do for 
hard work, and so he resolved to 
bring her up as a governess. For 
three years he continued teaching 
her; then a change took place; he 
was obliged to go to Scotland, 
where his family lived. 

Amy was disconsolate at the 
idea, and her beautiful eyes were 
quite red with crying. 

What should she do when he 
was gone? Mrs. Baker was very 
kind and very good, but Mr. Car- 
lyon understood so much better, 
was so gentle and thoughtful for 
her. Was he not, besides, her 


benefactor and friend? But for 
him she must have perished in the 
snow, Mrs. Baker had told her; for 
the circumstance had faded out of 
the child’s memory. 


‘You must write to me, Amy, 
constantly, and tell me how you 
are going on with your lessons, and 
your music too.’ 

‘But that will not make up for 
not seeing you, Mr. Carlyon,’ said 
the girl tearfully, and with quiver- 
ing lips. 

‘You shall have my photograph 
to look at,’ he said merrily. 

‘Ah, you laugh! It is nothing 
to you. You are going ome, to 
those who love you and care for 
you; whilst I—oh, why didn’t you 
let me die in the snow that night, 
Mr. Carlyon?’ she said passion- 
ately. 

‘ Amy, you donot know what you 
are saying, child,’ he said gravely, 
but tenderly. And for the first 
time he looked at her, and was 
struck with a strange feeling of pity 
and admiration. 

She had grown up under his eye, 
and had become so familiar to him 
that he had failed to see what 
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every one else saw—that she was a 
graceful lovely girl. 

Strange that he had never ob- 
served the fact. The girl felt his 
eyes upon her, and her face flushed 
and her eyelids drooped. He had 
never looked so scrutinisingly at 
her before, and a fit of shyness 
took possession of her. From that 
moment she uttered no regret at 
his approaching departure, and 
indeed displayed an indifference 
that surprised Mrs. Baker and dis- 
appointed her guardian. 

‘She is certainly unlike other 
mortals,’ thought James Carlyon. 
‘Changeable and variable as an 
April sky. I suppose, poor child, 
my rebuke has silenced her.’ 


‘Are you contented with the 
* likeness ?’ he asked, as he gave 
Amy his photograph, one he had 
had taken expressly for her. 

She looked at it forsome seconds, 
and then glanced up at his face. 

It was not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some, but manly and open, with a 
pair of honest eyes that made up 
for any other defect of feature, and 
a smile that Mrs. Baker always 
declared reminded her of a patch 
of sunshine on a winter's day. 
There were firmness, strength, and 
resolution written in James Car- 
lyon’s face, and these were only a 
reflex of his character and disposi- 
tion. He was one of those men 
who are born to lead others, and 
be praised; for he well weighed his 
actions through life, and took as 
his rule the golden precept, ‘Do 
unto others as you would have 
others do to you.’ 


Whilst I am sketching his face 
and character, Amy has been com- 
paring notes with her photograph. 


It did not please her. The pho- 

tographer had failed to catch his 

happiest expression, and had given 

him a stern grave look that the 

young girl had seen but rarely. 
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‘No; but it is better than no- 
thing, thank you,’ she said shyly. 

‘And how am I to remember 
you,’ he asked, ‘ without a photo- 
graph? You must promise to send 
me yours, Amy.’ 

But the girl shook her head, and 
there was a suspicion of tears on 
the long black lashes. 


‘Good-bye, Amy; and Mr. Car- 
lyon kissed her on the forehead, 
an action that brought a rush of 
crimson to face, brow, and neck, 
that warned him never to repeat 
it. 

Six months later, poor Mrs. 
Baker died after a brief illness. 
All her worldly goods she bestowed 
on Amy. Mr. Carlyon was to be 
trustee, and to look after Amy’s 
interest. 

The worldly goods consisted of 
the furniture and a few pieces of 
plate, not of much value, poor soul, 
but they had been of great value 
in Mrs. Baker’s eyes. 

James Carlyon wrote instruc- 
tions from Scotland that the house 
should be let, and Amy sent to a 
boarding-school in the north of 
London that had been recom- 
mended to him. 

So a new chapter in the young 
girl’s life was opening. 


PART II. 


TuREE years had passed at Miss 
Johnstone’s school, and now Amy 
was promoted to the post of an 
under teacher. Miss Johnstone 
had offered it to her voluntarily, 
when she was contemplating going 
out as a governess. 

‘I shall never be able to repay 
you for all your goodness to me,’ 
she wrote to James Carlyon, when 
she had decided upon staying at 
Northcote House; ‘ but I feel it is 
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now time that I released you from 
the burden of providing forme. Miss 
Johnstone has offered me twenty-five 
pounds a year, besides living with 
her ; and to me this seems riches ! 
I am so thankful she has taken me, 
because I shrunk from going out in- 
to the world with a dread I could 
not describe. Who knows ?—one 
day I may become Miss John- 
stone’s partner !’ 

James Carlyon was seated in his 
library whilst he read this letter. 
The house he occupied with his 
mother overlooked the sea, and 
was an old-fashioned but substan- 
tial mansion, in its own grounds, 
in fair Edinburgh town. He had 
become a regular bookworm since 
his return to Scotland, and spent 
his time chiefly in literary work. 
Mrs. Carlyon had done her ut- 
most to draw him out of his seclu- 
sion, but in vain. She had a great 
desire too to get him married, but 
he would not hear of it. 


There was time enough to think 
of such a step when he was forty 


years of age. At present he was 
taken up with book-learning ; and 
besides, he had not met with the 
young damsel who could take him 
captive. 

‘Then you'll be obliged to have 
a wife made for you, Jamie, if that’s 
the case. To think of all the 
bonnie lassies you know, and whom 
I ask constantly to the house, that 
not one of them can strike your 
fancy, is astonishing. I’m getting 
old now, and would like to see 
you settled before my time comes, 
boy.’ 

‘Very well, mother dear, you 
will have your wish, I daresay; but 
the young lady must be of my own 
choosing.’ 

‘Of course, Jamie. I’m not 
going to choose for you, rest as- 
sured. Only let her be well-born 
and a lady. The Carlyons have 
never made a mésalliance yet—at 
least it is not on record in the 
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direct line—though some are poor 
enough.’ 

‘ As poor as we were once, until 
aunt Elspeth’s death ? 

‘True; and your poor dear fa- 
ther only lived to enjoy it six 
months. However, it was God’s 
will. What I do regret, my dear 
son, is, to think of the years you 
spent toiling and slaving in that 
miserable London, in your profes- 
sion, for a paltry ninety pounds a 
year! The wonder to me is how 
you managed to live without get- 
ting into debt. That poor Mrs. 
Baker must have been very unlike 
what I have heard of London 
lodging-house keepers.’ 

‘That she was, or else I should 
not have stayed with her so many 
years. Poor Mrs. Raker! She was 
one in a thousand.’ 

This conversation had taken 
place the same morning that James 
Carlyon had received Amy’s letter, 
and, to the great surprise of his 
mother, he announced his inten- 
tion of going to London by the 
night mail-train. 

‘On business! What business 
have you in London, Jamie?” 

‘ You remember the story I told 
you about the little girl of Mrs. 
Baker’s ?’ 

‘Yes, but can you not transact 
that business by letter? It is so 
tiresome. The M‘Neils are com- 
ing to dinner to-morrow, and I am 
so anxious you should see Janet 
M‘Neil.’ 

‘Thank you, mother, but I have 
seen Janet M‘Neil, and I do not 
care to see her again. This is 
business I must attend to, at least 
that I wish to see to. I am really 
very sorry to disappoint you ; but 
if I do not go at once, I shall 
never go. For the last two years I 
have been going to London, as you 
know.’ 

That night saw Mr. James Car- 
lyon in the train to London. The 
next evening he was waiting in 
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Miss Johnstone’s drawing-room, a 
room that looked like a receptacle 
for needlework of every kind and 
fabric, and paintings and drawings 
(more neatly than masterly ex- 
ecuted), the work of pupils of North- 
cote House. 

Miss Johnstone, who had a great 
notion of her own dignity and the 
proprieties of life, received the 
gentleman-visitor with great state- 
liness. 

‘ Miss Carter will be here almost 
immediately. In my absence I 
was obliged to delegate my place 
to her during the professor’s lec- 
ture in class.’ 

James Carlyon bowed courte- 
ously. 

‘I am sure you will be pleased 
to hear what an inestimable trea- 
sure I have found in her, poor girl. 
Her history is a touchingly sad one, 
but very interesting; in fact quite a 
romance. She is a perfect lady in 
her manners and bearing, and is 
Of 


fitted to adorn any position. 
course, poor girl, the unfortunate 
mystery of her birth will always be 
an obstacle to her advancement in 


life, and— Ah, here she comes.’ 
And Miss Johnstone’s wrinkled 
face broke into smiles. 

James Carlyon rose, and stood 
motionless. Was this graceful fair 
woman the little girl he had seen 
nearly four years back? He could 
scarcely believe it; but when he 
met the clear truthful eyes there 
was no longer any doubt. 

Her face was suffused with a 
bright blush, and he could see that 
his visit made her glad. 

‘Now I will leave you alone, my 
dear; the professorcannot do with- 
out me, and I am sure you can.’ 

James opened the door for the 
little old lady with polite eager- 
ness, which won her good opinion 
atonce. As he closed the door, 
he turned quickly to the young girl, 
and held out both his hands to her. 
He longed to take her in his arms 
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and kiss her, but did not dare take 
the liberty. Smilingly she placed 
her hands in his. 

‘Are you glad 
Amy?’ 

‘Why must you ask? Have I 
so many friends that I should look 
upon a visit from you without being 
glad ?’ she said reproachfully. 

‘I ought to have come long ago, 
child ; but somehow the time has 
slipped away without my noticing. 
When I look at the change in you, 
I see how it has gone.’ 

*Am I so changed ?” 

‘I should not have known you. 
But—and yet, let me see: those 
eyes are the same, and your voice 
too. So you are promoted to bea 
teacher? Do you like teaching? 
he said, suddenly releasing both 
her hands, and turning away. 

‘It is scarcely a question of /%- 
ing; but I do not Hate it or detest 
it,’ she said playfully, ‘as I hear 
some of the girls declare they do 
their lessons. Beggars cannot be 
choosers, Mr. Carlyon; and I 
ought to be so thankful, and I am, 
that I need not go out into the 
world, as I told you in my let- 
ter.’ 

‘ And you look forward to spend- 
ing all your life within these walls ! 
Bright prospect, truly, for a young 
girl of seventeen !’ 

‘Not exactly dright; but I am 
contented. I should be very wicked, 
in my position, if I were not.’ 

‘And you never make any 
plans for the future, Amy ?” 

‘No; I have lived my happy 
life. Such happy times will never 
come back to me as I had in the 
dear old days.’ 

‘In St. Helen’s Churchyard? O 
Amy! poor child! how little of 
happiness must content you if you 
can look back upon those days !’ 

‘ They were very, very happy. 7 
do not wish for happier. Ofcourse 
you cannot understand, because 
you have plenty to make you happy; 
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but for me it is so different, and 
school-life is not ome, you know.’ 

‘Then you are not happy, I fear. 
Why did you accept Miss John- 
stone’s offer if you were not?” 

‘I am contented. What more 
should I expect? Miss Johnstone 
is very good to me; all the girls 
are fond of me; and the masters 
are so kind. The music-master in- 
sists upon giving me music-lessons 
for nothing, and so does the draw- 
ing-master. With all this kindness, 
should I not be worse than un- 
grateful if I were not contented ? 

‘And you have had no holidays 
—no going out anywhere ?’ 

‘Plenty of holidays,’ she said 
laughingly. ‘As for going out, the 
girls are very kind in asking me to 
their homes ; but visiting involves 
dressing, and I cannot exactly afford 
that, you know; nor do I want my 
friends to be ashamed of me.’ 

James Carlyon looked at her. 
She wore a plain black dress of 
some soft material, with a pale-blue 
ribbon round her neck, and white 
collar. To him her dress seemed 
faultless. But then what did he 
know of dress or fashion? 

‘No one would be ashamed of 
you,’ he said warmly. 

‘I hope not ;’ and Amy laughed. 
‘Do you stay long in London ?” 

‘It depends upon circumstances. 
First of all, however, I am going to 
take you to see a few sights in Lon- 
don.’ 

‘But I cannot leave my duties,’ 
she said, looking up at him with a 
glow of bright light in her eyes. 

‘Oh, leave that to me. I shall 
talk to Miss Johnstone.’ 

‘No; you must not indeed do 
that. She would give me permis- 
sion at once ; but I could not put 
her to the inconvenience.’ 

‘ Are you right to have no con- 
sideration for me, Amy? he said 
impatiently. 

‘I did not understand you. Of 
course, if it is to give you pleasure ; 
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but I thought it was to please me 
only,’ she said, with downcast eyes. 

‘To give me pleasure, too, child. 
I did not know until now how much 
I have missed you all these years. 
Now I know why I drew upon my- 
self the disapprobation ofmy friends 
as an unamiable fellow.’ 

There was a silence for some 
moments ; but Amy’s heart beat so 
loud she was obliged to lay her 
hand upon it to still its beating. 

‘May I ask Miss Johnstone to 
allow you to go out with me to- 
morrow, for at least one day ?” 

‘Not to-morrow, but the day 
after. Then I shall have more 
leisure.’ 

‘Then you shall go with me to 
the opera. I will ask Miss John- 
stone to go too,’ he added quickly. 


That night, when James Carlyon 
left his ward, he was startled by a 
revelation that had long been 
dawning in his mind. The poor 
little waif he had saved from the 
cruel cold—the little child who had 
sat on his knees, and would never 
go to bed happily unless he kissed 
her—the young girl he had given 
lessons to in Latin—was his queen, 
the love of his heart; and he had 
taken all these years to find out 
the truth! 

The next night he called at 
Northcote House for Miss John- 
stone and Amy, who, he thought, 
looked the loveliest picture that he 
had ever seen of a young girl. In 
her white-muslin dress and the pale- 
blush rose she did certainly look 
very pretty. So too did a great 
many others think who saw her at 
the opera. The stately little old 
lady, dressed out in the stiffest of 
black silks, drew attention too, 
so that James felt quite a novel 
sensation in being the centre of 
attraction. But he did not care at 
all to see the opera-glasses levelled 
full on Amy; and, indeed, the 
young girl did not care for it either, 
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as no modest delicate-minded girl 
ever does. 

Coming out into the lobby, one 
of the impertinent fellows who had 
been staring hard at Amy all 
through the evening followed closer 
than James cared for; and, to 
Amy’s surprise, she found her 
hand suddenly drawn through Mr. 
Carlyon’s arm, and held tight there 
until she was put into the car- 
riage. 

He had intended driving only 
as far as his club with them; but 
he changed his mind, and drove all 
the way to Northcote House. 

He could not resist the tempta- 
tion, as he assisted Amy from the 
carriage, to lift the little hand he 
held in his own and kiss it. 

What Amy thought of the act 
my readers will imagine when they 
read farther on. 

‘You will have such a dreary 
drive back,’ said Miss Johnstone. 
‘It was so good of you to come all 
the way with us.’ 

‘Too good to give myself the 
pleasure of your society?’ And he 
glanced at Amy, who stood just 
under the hall-lamp, with the light 
falling on her little head and white 
figure. 

But her eyes were veiled with 
their long black lashes, and he 
could not see their expression. 
They had not met his since he had 
kissed her hand. Only when he 
bade her good-night, and held her 
hand again in his with a lingering 
clasp, as if not liking to part with 
it; and then he read the secret she 
had been carrying in her heart so 
long, and which he, poor blind 
mortal, had never guessed. 

But that solitary drive home in 
the one-horse fly gave him time to 
form his plans. There was only 
one obstacle to encounter, he was 
sure—that was his mother’s preju- 
dice. When she learnt the story 
of Amy’s life, he was sure she 
would at once put her veto against 
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his marriage. Still, was he a boy, 
to be advised in such a matter? 
He would not ask her opinion. 
Much as he loved his mother, he 
knew her weak points, and felt 
assured that the wisest course would 
be to get a special licence, marry 
Amy at once, and take her back 
to Scotland with him. But in this 
he reckoned without his host. 


PART III. 


Nor a wink of sleep did Amy 
have that night. Her heart was in 
a wild tumult of happiness and 
doubt. Did he mean anything by 
that kiss? And then she would 
dwell (as girls very much in love, 
and sincerely in love, will dwell) 
upon every’ word, every look, that 
had passed that eventful blissful 
evening. Would the morning never 
come? How she longed for it! 
He was coming over to lunch with 
Miss Johnstone and Professor Mar- 
ley. But at length there were 
streaks in the eastern sky, and 
Amy got up as quietly as a mouse, 
dressed, and went down into the 
garden to her favourite spot, under 
an old beech-tree that stood near 
the little stream running through 
the grounds. For Northcote House 
boasted of something more than a 
strip or square of garden, and was 
famous for its beautiful grounds 
and quaintly laid-out gardens. 
The stream ran merrily along, and 
there seemed music everywhere— 
so readily do we colour our sur- 
roundings and the most familiar 
objects with the condition of our 
own hearts. 

Amy had always thought the 
grounds lovely ; this morning they 
seemed clothed in a perfect glory, 
and the stream and the birds 
made delicious music together. 
She had brought a book of Tenny- 
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son’s poems to read; but her 
thoughts were far sweeter than 
even his beloved poems. 


That evening she was standing 
under the same tree, thinking over 
something that had come to pass, 
wondering if it could be true. Yes; 
it was no dream, though she had 
been dreaming so many years of 
him: his love was hers. He loved 
her, the poor lonely girl, without 
home, without a relation in the 
world. It seemed like a fairy 
tale. 


‘Tell me, Amy,’ said Joyce 
Melville, her great friend at North- 
cote House, ‘what is Mr. Carlyon 
like ; and how old is he?’ 

‘I cannot answer either ques- 
tion, dear. I only know he loves 
me, and that I can recollect him 
as far back as memory carries 
me.’ 

‘Is he handsome, child ?” 

Amy smiled, opened her locket, 
and showed his photograph. 

‘I like his face; it is a down- 
right good honest face, Amy—bet- 
ter a thousand times than a hand- 
some one. Handsome men think 
too much of themselves generally 
to love any one very much.’ 

‘What a sweeping remark, Joyce! 
Look at the professor.’ 

‘Ah, Ae is perfection!’ and 
Joyce’s pretty brown face grew 
very red. ‘ But then, you see, he 
is poor—that keeps him from being 
vain.’ 

So the two girls chatted by the 
stream and interchanged confi- 
dences ; and Joyce heard for the 
first time Amy’s history, which 
went to form a new link in their 
friendship, that bound them closer 
in after life. 


Amy shrank at her lover’s pro- 


posal. Not that she had no trust 
in him; but she would have pre- 
ferred to have received a few words 


of welcome from his people; and 
this she expressed. 

‘And so should I, dear one ; but 
it cannot be done. My mother is 
very strange in some respects. I 
hate any altercation or unpleasant- 
ness. When you are my wife, dar- 
ling, no one will dare to say any- 
thing.’ 

‘ Ah, I see what it is,’ she said, 
with a look of pain in her face. 
* You think she would not approve 
of your marrying me ?” 

She spoke with a proud shyness 
that made James Carlyon take her 
in his arms and hold her tight. 

‘Not approve of you! Silly 
child! Let even my mother dare 
to disapprove of my darling! I 
will hold you against her and 
the whole clan of M‘Caulays and 
M‘Neils.’ 

‘ But it will grieve her so.’ 

‘Nonsense, child ; nothing of the 
kind! I insist that you do as I 
ask you. I bought a special licence 
when I bought that ring, darling ; 
and I can marry you if I like this 
moment.’ 

‘ That is if I consent,’ she added 
playfully. 

‘Do you mean to say you re- 
fuse? Is this how you show your 
love ?’ 

And in the end she was per- 
suaded. Of course he knew much 
better than she did, and was so 
clever and thoughtful. In any case 
she was sure he would do nothing 
wrong. 

It was decided they should be 
married in the city church, near 
Mrs. Baker’s old house, the follow- 
ing month, and Miss Johnstone 
was obliged to consent. Besides 
being her lover, Mr. Carlyon was 
her friend and guardian, and she 
could not refuse him. 

For the next few days boxes 
kept arriving, addressed to Miss 
Carter, containing a wonderful 
trousseau fora young bride ; and a 
dressmaker to measure the young 
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lady for her wedding dress. It 
seemed all like a fairy tale. James 
Carlyon came every day, and the 
discipline of Northcote House was 
very much disturbed by such an 
unsual proceeding as preparations 
for a wedding in a scholastic esta- 
blishment. 


James Carlyon, sitting at break- 
fast one morning a week later, was 
struck with the following advertise- 
ment : 


‘Robert Carter, who married the 
only daughter of Sir Walter Keane, 
in the year 18—, and left imme- 
diately for Australia, is earnestly 
desired to communicate at once 
with Messrs. Deeds & Son, Blooms- 
bury Square.’ 


Could this be any one connected 
with Amy? and if so, should he 
not at once see the lawyers? But 
supposing he did, he could not 
give any evidence as to her iden- 
tity, and there was no one who 
could. 

He was puzzled how to act. 
Should Amy be the granddaughter 
of sir Walter Keane, there was an 
end to the objections his mother 
woud raise; but then, on the con- 
trary the grandfather might object 
to hin. How could he endure to 
lose ler now? Had she not be- 
come part of his very life? Was 
she net wound in every fibre of 
his being ? 

Loveurged silence ; duty urged 
immediae action in the matter. 
The struygle was a hard one—the 
hardest struggle James Carlyon had 
ever passd through ; but duty con- 
quered. ‘Le wrote a short note at 
once to ‘my, explaining his in- 
ability to b: with her until late that 
evening, aid sent a telegram as 
well, and then proceeded at once 
to the offre indicated in the 
Times. 

Briefly he tated the whole cir- 
cumstances Oihis finding the little 
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child on the doorsteps near St. 
Helen’s Churchyard, and of the 
story she had told Mrs. Baker. 

‘That was how many years ago ?” 
asked Mr. Deeds, a little man with 
keen gray eyes, bushy dark eye- 
brows, and black hair. 

‘ Twelve years ago on Christmas- 
eve.’ 

‘And the chi/d—is now seven- 
teen, then ?” 

‘She could not tell her age, but 
I imagined her to be five years 
when I found her.’ 

‘And you have brought her up 
and taken care of her all the while?’ 
asked the lawyer, with a keen 
questioning look. 

‘My landlady took charge of 
her until three years ago. Since 
then she has been at a boarding- 
school, at Northcote House.’ 

‘I suppose there is no possibility 
of finding out Mrs. Carter, the 
second wife ?” 

*I should think, if she were a- 
live, she might be found.’ 

‘She might not feel inclined, 
however, to come forward. Of 
course we are presuming that she 
is the second wife of this Robert 
Carter. You are sure he is dead ? 

‘By what the little child told 
us.’ 

‘It is a romantic business alto- 
gether. This Robert Carter was 
the son of a labouring farmer on 
my client’s estate, a remarkably 
handsome intelligent fellow. Un- 
happily for Miss Keane, he ren- 
dered her a service, and made such 
an impression upon her that she 
ran away with him and married 
him. They were traced to Aus- 
tralia. She died two years after 
her ill-fated marriage, but wrote to 
Sir Walter on her dying bed to ask 
his forgiveness. The marriage, I 
conclude, like all such ill-assorted 
ones, turned out disastrously for 
her. To judge by the letter she 
wrote to her father, poor girl, her 
only regret at dying was having to 
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leave her little child, who was 
about ten months old at the time 
of her death.’ 

James Carlyon was strangely af- 
fected by what he had heard. Some- 
thing in his heart told him that 
Amy could be no other than Sir 
Walter's granddaughter. 

‘Have you any recollection of 
what Miss Keane was like?’ he 
asked. 

‘No; but our client, Sir Walter, 
has forwarded us a miniature, taken 
when she was a child about twelve.’ 

He produced it from the drawer 
of his desk as he spoke, and handed 
it to James Carlyon, who started 
back with an exclamation, 

‘It must be her mother! 
her image when a child!’ 

_ The lawyer grew excited with 
interest. 

‘You are sure—’ 

‘ Quite,’ said James, in a tone of 
voice that was anything but cheer- 
ful—a fact the sharp man noticed. 

‘Sir Walter is very rich. He was 
devoted to his daughter, and her 
marriage nearly killed him. Her 
death was not half so great a blow ; 
but it is only lately that he has for- 
given his daughter, and has tried 
to find out her child for her 
sake.’ 

‘He is in Northshire, you say ?’ 

‘Yes; at Burnlees.’ 

*I will go down at once to him,’ 
said James, who was in a fever of 
excitement. 

‘There will be no occasion for 
that ; old as he is, he is able to 
travel to town. And before we 
mention the matter, it would be 
desirable to find out if Mrs. Carter 
is alive. She might be able to give 
us convincing testimony as to iden- 
tity.’ 

‘If Mrs. Robert Carter, late of 
Australia, will communicate with 
Messrs. Deeds & Son, she will 
hear of something to her advan- 
tage,’ wrote the lawyers; and a 
clerk, in James Carlyon’s presence, 
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took it at once to be inserted in 
the Zimes. 

That evening Amy was struck 
at the change in her lover. It 
smote her with a strange pain. 
Was he regretting the step he was 
going to take? 

‘Are you sure, Jamie, you are 
not sorry?’ she asked, half-play- 
fully, half-fearfully. 

‘Sorry! O my darling, if you 
could only read my heart! If I 
had my own way I would run away 
with you this moment.’ 

‘Then why don’t you?’ she asked 
playfully. 

‘Will you come? he asked 
eagerly; for the temptation sud- 
denly grew into giant proportions. 

She was silent. 

‘ And leave Miss Johnstone with- 
out a word ?” 

‘To make me the happiest of 
men, my own darling, and to get rid 
of the tormenting fear, that some- 
thing may come between to preven: 
your being my wife.’ 

‘What could come, Jamie?’ ste 
asked laughingly, clinging closerto 
him asshe spoke—‘ what but dea‘h? 
Unless, dear,’ she added gravely, 
‘you think you had better first get 
your mother’s consent; and you 
know, dear, how much I toowish 
that. I have such a dread, sich a 
horror, of doing anything gainst 
your mother. I think, Jamis, mine 
must have done something wrong,’ 
she added, with a shuddeys as she 
clung closer to him. 

‘My darling, you shall de nothing 
that makes you unhapp: I will 
write to-morrow to my nvther, and 
we will have her conent. She 
shall come to London aid see you. 
When once she has, yu will win 
her heart, I know. Jut nothing 
must separate us, my aild.’ 

‘Why, Jamie, you ar: in a strange 
mood to-night ! Whatcan separate 
us?’ she said smilingy. 

He had it on his ips to tell her 
the doubt that trowled him; but 
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prudence checked him. After all 
she might not be Sir Walter 
Keane’s granddaughter, and it 
would be raising her hopes only to 
dash them to the ground. 

The mystery of her mother’s life 
had always hung like a shadow 
over her. 


When James Carlyon left, Amy 
felt uneasy and dissatisfied with his 
behaviour. Surely he was not re- 
gretting the step? or, worse still, 
his family were not trying to oppose 
it? But she laughed at such a fear. 
She knew him better than to sup- 
pose that he would be easily 
daunted. He had too strong a will 
and purpose of his own to care. 
Still, she felt not a little saddened 
and humbled that he should be an- 
noyed on her account ; and a great 
longing rose in her heart that, in 
some way or other, they might not 
have occasion to look down upon 
her—for Ais sake, not for her own, 
True-hearted as she was—loving, 
as all true women love, with utter 
abnegation of self, and preferring 
infinitely to look up to the beloved 
—she was content enough. But 
she would spare him the annoy- 
ance and opposition he evidently 
was enduring, although he would 
not tell her so. For of course his 
anxiety for an early and private 
marriage could be from no other 
motive. 


The next day the noon post 
brought a letter from him that con- 
firmed her fears. He was going 
North, and should not return for a 
few days. He feared, too, that 
after all their marriage would have 
to be postponed. 

Poor Amy! Her heart sank with 
a nameless dread; but she sum- 
moned all her pride to her side. 
His letter was short, and it seemed 
to her, in her present mood, cold 
and reserved; so the reply she 
wrote was in the same tone. 


PART IV. 


Two weeks later—the same week 
that the marriage was to have taken 
place—Amy was waiting with trem- 
bling limbs and beating heart in a 
private sitting-room at the Grosve- 
nor, waiting the entrance of her 
grandfather, for there was no more 
doubt now of her identity. How 
would he receive her? The ordeal 
was a most trying one. If only 
James Carlyon had been by to give 
her courage! But he, alas, had 
behaved so strangely ever since 
she had been claimed as Sir Walter 
Keane’s grandchild. He had only 
once been to see her, and then but 
for a few moments. All the hap- 
piness she felt at belonging to some 
one was clouded by his coldness. 


So she stands alone near one of 
the windows overlooking the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare below, very pale 
but very lovely, dressed in white, 
with a pale-blue bonnet that shows 
off her rich brown hair. 

The door opens and she starts 
and turns round. A tall gray- 
haired old gentleman, upright as a 
dart, and looking every inch a sol- 
dier, comes forward with a cry. 
In that brief moment he has gone 
back twenty years, and he sees his 
own daughter before him ; the child 
he had idolised, who had chosen 
another, to leave him for a stran- 
ger. 


‘Amy!’ 

His voice trembles as he utters 
the name; there is a cry of an- 
guish, love, and longing that reaches 
the heart of the young girl and 
stirs it to its depths as not even 
James’s love has stirred it ; a blight 
seems suddenly lifted off, and the 
dark cloud rolls away that has 
always obscured her young life 
from her first memory. 

It seems as if the mother lived 


again in the child; that the curse 
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laid upon fer, and transmitted into 
the child’s being, was removed, 
and the dead mother pardoned 
through the living daughter. 

In a moment she was in her 
grandfather’s arms, and soothing 
him with all the tenderness of a 
loving daughter; for the strong 
stern man was weeping like a little 
child. 

‘You are her image, my child! 
O God, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast raised up a likeness of her!’ 
he murmurs, and then eyes and 
forehead were again covered with 
showers of kisses. 

Over and over again she had to 
repeat the story of her life—how 
she was found and taken care of ; 
but when she came to the last few 
weeks of her life she was silent. 
Something warned her to be still, 
although she longed to tell all. 

‘A very good noble fellow, this 
Carlyon. Of course, my dear, I 
shall repay him for all he has done. 


I could not think of remaining un- 
der such a debt of obligation to a 
stranger.’ 

A stranger! This was the first 


cloud in the horizon. The word 
jarred upon her ears; it went like 
a stab to her heart. He, her guar- 
dian angel, her love, her life—a 
stranger ! 

‘He is not a stranger, of course, 
to me,’ said Amy, with a slight 
flush. 

‘No, no, my child, I quite un- 
derstand ; but he is one to me and 
to my family, and the Keanes are 
a very proud race, my dear, as you 
will find. I saw Mr. Carlyon, and 
he seems a very gentlemanly sort 
of fellow in his way. I shall never 
be able to repay him for his good- 
ness to you, I know; still I can- 
not lie under an obligation to 
him. It must have cost him some- 
thing to educate you, my dear; for 
I hear you have received the best 
education.’ 

‘He will not take any payment, 
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Iam sure, if that is what you mean, 
dear. I hope you will not offer 
it even, for my sake,’ said Amy, in 
an agony of dread that he should 
do so. 

Sir Walter looked sharply at 
her, and rose from his seat with a 
frown. 

‘My dear child, you do not un- 
derstand. I know perfectly how 
to act in the matter. Whether 
Mr. Carlyon likes it or not, I must 
remunerate him for all he has 
done ; but we will not talk about 
him at present. The first thing 
you must do to please me, will be 
to provide yourself with everything 
necessary for a young lady; then 
I must look for some middle-aged 
chaperone for you, and you shall 
see something of the world—our 
world,’ 

And Sir Walter's eyes glowed 
with pride as he pictured to him- 
self how well she would grace and 
adorn it. He had been cruelly 
disappointed in his daughter, but 
now his granddaughter would wipe 
away all that. 


Poor ‘Aimé’ (for by her mother’s 
name Sir Walter insisted that she 
should be called), she was anything 
but contented or elated at the pro- 
spect before her. 

Why did James remain away 
and leave her to fight the battle 
before her alone? He knew how 
she loved him. It was cowardly, 
cruel, she cried, in the bitterness 
of her heart. She waited patiently 
for two weeks, and then when she 
found he did not come she resolved 
to write to him. 

She shrank from the deception ; 
for she enclosed the letter in one 
to Miss Johnstone. How her heart 
pondered over the happy days that 
were spent even at school! She 
would go mad if she did not hear 
from him or write to him. She im- 
plored him in her note to come to 
her; and he came the next day. 
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They were at luncheon, and a 
friend of her grandfather's was 
with them. 

‘Mr. Carlyon ! said Sir Walter, 
looking at the card. ‘It is an in- 
opportune time for calling; but 
ask him into the drawing-room.’ 

Aimé’s face turned red and 
white by turns. Mr. Chapman, 
sitting next to her, saw the changes 
in the pretty face, and grew suspi- 
cious. 

‘Will you not go and see him, 
grandpapa, at once?’ asked Aimé, 
seeing he made no sign of mov- 
ing. 

‘Well, no, my dear. If people 
will call at this unearthly hour, 
they must really be good enough 
to wait.’ 

‘Then I will go and see him,’ 
said Aimé, with a resolution and a 
dignity that surprised her grand- 
father, and made him feel very 
much like a man who gets a slap 
from a little baby-hand. 

Had they been alone Sir Walter 
would have objected, but as Mr. 
Chapman was present he could 
say nothing, and both gentlemen 
arose to let her pass out. 


‘Mr. Carlyon is an old friend of 
my child’s,’ said Sir Walter; ‘in- 
deed, the friend who has brought 


her up from infancy; for the 
proud old man did not choose 
to let every one know the whole 
truth. 

‘Ah, one of her poor mother’s 
Australian friends, I suppose ?” 

‘Something of the kind,’ said 
Sir Walter, with a departure from 
the truth that is charitably termed 
‘white lying.’ ‘Of course I cannot 
cut off her old associates imme- 
diately, poor child. It will take 
time to do that. Carlyon is a very 
decent fellow.’ 

‘Is he one of the Haddington 
Carlyons ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Sir Walter 
shortly. ‘He is a barrister, and 


I believe a very clever man in his 
way. 

‘The Carlyons are a very good 
family, I believe, if he belongs to 
the same.’ 


When Aimé quitted the dining- 
room she almost ran into the 
drawing-room. James Carlyon was 
standing with his back to her as 
she entered, and as he turned 
round to her, even in her joy at 
seeing him, she noticed his white 
haggard face. She flew into his 
arms with a cry of delight and re- 
proach. 

‘O Jamie, where have you been? 
Cruel, cruel!’ she said. 

‘Cruel to you, my darling? Do 
you think I have not suffered ? 
Look at my face, child? I do not 
think since I last saw you I have 
slept an hour together. Don’t 
call me cruel, child. I am acting 
for the best.’ 

‘But why don’t you speak to 
grandpapa, and tell him every- 
thing ?” 

‘I have, my darling, and he has 
forbidden me to mention the sub- 
ject.’ 

‘Then I will! said Aimé defi- 
antly. 

‘No, darling, we must wait; but 
I think it is rather hard that he 
does not ask me to come to the 
house as a visitor.’ 

‘Jamie, listen! IfI must choose 
between the two, I will choose 
you. My heart will break if he 
tries to separate us.’ 

* No, darling, you must be brave. 
Think of your poor mother.’ 

‘But I do not owe him any- 
thing; I owe you all. And—and 
he talks of paying you! O Jamie, 
I could sink to the ground with 
shame when I think of it.’ 

‘I know, darling. Sir Walter 
has paid me,’ he said, with a smile. 

‘He has? He dared?’ asked 
Aimé with flashing eyes. 

‘Don’t look so fierce, my dar- 
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ling. I couldn’t compel him to lie 
under, what he chose to consider, 
an obligation; so I accepted it. 
But what do you think I did with 
the money, child ?’ 

* How can I tell?’ said Aimé in 
a choking voice. 

‘I bought an annuity with it for 
your friend Miss Johnstone. So 
now, if she chooses, she can retire 
from the “ scholastic field ;” at all 
events, she will not have the fear 
of coming to want.’ 

Aimé was crying silently, and 
hiding her face in the sheltering 
arms that gave her such a delicious 
sense of security. 

‘Listen, my darling. Night and 
day I have been thinking and won- 
dering how to act for the best, and 
I have come to this resolve, and 
you must be brave, and help me to 
keep it: we will wait until next 
Christmas to gain Sir Walter’s 
consent, and then, if he does not 
give it, you choose between us.’ 

‘Next Christmas! Nearly eight 
months! O Jamie, how can I live 
until then ? 

‘How did we live for three years, 
darling, without seeing each other?’ 
he asked fondly. 

‘But then you did not love me, 
and I kept my secret to myself; 
now I know you love me, and long 
to be near you, Jamie; and I— 
oh, I wish—’ 

‘Don’t wish anything, darling, 
but be brave and wait, as I shall.’ 

‘ But all those months ?” 

‘ All those months will strength- 
en our love. But there is some 
one coming, my darling. I gave 
my word to your grandfather that 
I wouldn’t influence you in any 
way. He will doubt my word if 
he sees those tears.’ 

Putting her arms round his neck 
and kissing him, as she had done 
when a little child, Aimé turned 
away to another window, whilst 
the door opened and Sir Walter 
and Mr. Chapman entered. Both 
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gentlemen greeted him with cold 
politeness ; and James Carlyon, 
proud and self-respecting as any 
lord in the land, met them in the 
same spirit, but with a courtesy 
that surprised both the men of the 
big world, and showed them off to 
disadvantage: a fact that Aimé took 
in with beating heart and proud 
satisfaction. 

There is nothing that appeals 
so strongly to a woman as the 
mannerin which her lover comports 
himself in any exigency. To Aer it 
is a crucial test of his worth ; nay 
more, often of the strength ofhislove 
for herself. For her own heart tells 
her clearly enough that the man 
who loves her will, for her sake, 
hold his own bravely and digni- 
fiedly. I will not believe in the 
accepted notion that a man, when 
he is in love, makes a fool of him- 
self. The fool who is in love may 
stick to his colours, and the man 
to his. 

James Carlyon was a king in 
himself, lord over himself, and as 
such enabled to carry himself with 
that true dignity, born of true worth 
and excellence, which would make 
him ‘stand before princes,’ every 
inch a prince himself. 

Sir Walter observed this, and 
marked it down in his favour. It 
was the second step he had made 
unwittingly. The first had been 
from the knowledge that the Car- 
lyons were somebodies. But though 
that might not count for much in 
the eyes of some, it went a good 
way with the proud old man, who 
believed so devoutly in good blood. 
Perhaps he was right, perhaps he 
was wrong. It is a subject that 
opens out an endless discussion ; 
but, after all, let us hope that our 
common parents were Adam and 
Eve, and not, as modern think- 
ers will have us believe, gorillas 
or monkeys. 

To Aimé’s intense delight she 
heard her grandfather invite James 
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Carlyon to dinner. But for her 
pleading eyes he would have re- 
fused; but how could he resist 
such an entreaty ? 

‘My mother is coming up from 
Scotland to-morrow night. I must 
beg you to let me off early if I 
accept your invitation, in order to 
meet her at nine o’clock.’ 

‘Oh, of course; and Aimé and 
I will go off to the opera,’ said Sir 
Walter cordially. 

The old man was well repaid 
during the rest of the day for 
what he had done. Aimé looked as 
happyas abird, and herface beamed 
with joy. The change was not un- 
perceived by her grandfather, but 
at the same time it did not please 
him. 


This was the month of May; in 
the first week of June they would 
go to Burnlees. Sir Walter resolv- 
ed that he would do his utmost to 
make her forget James Carlyon. 


PART V. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE ; thesnowseveral 
inches deep on the ground — the 
roads almost impassable. 

*Six miles to the station; and 
no one but a madman would ven- 
ture out to Burnlees.’ 

This was what Sir Walter Keane 
said with a grunt. Aimé smiled 
and only kissed him. She knew 
some one who would venture, even 
if he had to walk that distance 
through the snow. Had he not 
told her often that, the night he 
found her almost buried in the 
snowdrift, he had walked four 
miles in the snow? 

‘I know he will come, grand- 
papa.’ 

‘Very well, my love, we shall 
see,’ said Sir Walter. 

‘ That is if you sent him the in- 
vitation.’ 
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‘ Of course I did, my dear. You 
took good care I should. Your 
infatuation about the fellow is mar- 
vellous—absurd.’ 

‘Think, dear, what a friend he 
was when I had no other! Think 
how nobly and generously he has 
behaved !’ 

‘It’s the old story, child. How- 
ever, as I told you before, you'll 
have to choose between us.’ 

‘No, no, don’t say that, grand- 
papa dear; it is like tearing my 
heart in two! Months ago, when 
it would not have been so hard, I 
might have done it—I would have 
done it, but he would not let me.’ 

‘Eh, what? You would have 
gone then? 

‘Yes. I did not love you as I 
do now, grandpapa dear. I love 
you so dearly, and I love Aim so 
dearly. It will break my heart 
either way to decide.’ 

Sir Walter made no reply; but 
he drew the kneeling form of his 
grandchild closer to him, and laid 
his hand lovingly on the little 
head. 

‘Then you do love the old man?’ 
he said after a pause, and his voice 
shook. 

‘What need to ask, grandpapa ? 
You know I do; and I love James 
Carlyon too.’ 

‘James Carlyon again! Hang 
the fellow! He always comes in 
between. Well, child, you'll have 
to decide when he comes.’ 

*I cannot—I will not! cried 
poor Aimé. ‘If you were not so 
good—if you had not suffered so 
much, once before, through poor 
mamma, I would not care; but as 
it is, between you and Jamie, it is 
dreadful !’ 

‘Very well; then he shall de- 
cide when he comes. I will put 
it before him. He is a brave man 
and equal to any emergency. You 
told me once, child, that you could 
place your hand in his blindfolded, 
and allow him to lead where he 
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liked. Now I will put you to the 
test. If, when I tell him you are 
swayed both ways, Ae decides to 
give you up, you will remain with 
me.’ 

There was a silence in the room 
—only the crackling of the wood 
fire that burnt on the hearth 
in the deep old-fashioned fire- 
place. 

‘Do you hear, my child ?” 

* Yes, grandpapa; and the words 
were scarcely audible. 

So they sat on until nearly seven 
o'clock, and no sign of James Car- 
lyon. Aimé’s heart began to sink. 
If he did not come to-night ! 

But just as she had sunk into 
despair there was a loud barking 
of dogs, and she rose, flushed and 
expectant, to her feet. 

‘I told you, grandpapa, he would 
come !’ 

‘And you're right, of course,’ 
said Sir Walter snappishly. ‘ But 
there, go out into the hall and see 
if it is he or his ghost.’ 

Aimé was out in a moment, and 
had opened the hall-door herself, 
the snow beating on her as she 
did so, and almost blinding 
her. 

Through the thick flakes that 
fell she could see the form that she 
would have singled out in a crowd, 
with head bent down, and battling 
with the wind and snow. 

Another minute, and he stood 
in the warm hall, looking like a 
picture of Father Christmas, beard 
and greatcoat covered with snow ; 
and Aimé’s arms were wreathed 
round his neck, spite of snow and 
wet, before he had time to take his 
hat off. 

‘My darling!’ 

‘I knew you would come, Jamie, 
in spite of the snow. Quick! take 
off your coat! Here, Douglas, help 
Mr. Carlyon, and make haste and 
bring some hot water into the 
library.’ 

Sir Walter rose from his seat, in 
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spite of his gout, and shook his 
guest’s hand with a warmth that 
augured well. 

‘I never heard of such a feat! 
And our Cumberland storms are 
no joke, Carlyon. Upon my word, 
you deserve to win in any race.’ 


They were alone, and Aimé had 
weepingly told her lover how she 
was situated. It was what he had 
dreaded ; and as she left the deci- 
sion to him, there was no alterna- 
tive. He must give her up, or at 
the best wait for her. He was too 
generous and noble to doubt her 
love for himself: this was the one 
gleam of light in the cloud ; but it 
was like death to abide by his de- 
cision. 


‘So, so,’ said Sir Walter, ‘ that is 
what you have resolved upon.’ 

‘There is no other alternative 
left us. Were you unkind to Aimé, 
and she were unhappy, I should 
not hesitate; but—but’—and James 
Carlyon tried to smile—‘ You have 
not exactly supplanted me, Sir Wal- 
ter, but have become my rival, by 
the claims you are entitled to, and 
I withdraw mine.’ 

Sir Walter’s eyes twinkled. 

‘ And you will not take my child 
from me?” 

‘No. She would be unhappy 
were I to do so.’ 

‘You are quite sure ?” 

‘Quite. Do you think, Sir Wal- 
ter, that I do not know every 
thought of her heart by this 
time ?” 

‘Well, then, Carlyon, look here. 
If you will not take my child from 
me, suppose you come and live 
here ?” 

James Carlyon started. 

‘Don’t you understand? I am 
an old man, and the place would 
be intolerable without Aer now. 
Get married to-night if you like 
—lI daresay the puss is ready—and 
come and live at Burnlees. Send 
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for your mother too if she will 
come.’ 

‘Do you really mean it, Sir Wal- 
ter?’ and James Garlyon’s face was 
a sight worth seeing. 

‘Go and tell Aimé what I have 
said. She knows I never say what 
I don’t mean.’ 

Need I say James Carlyon went 
at once? 


An hour later Sir Walter sum- 
moned the good vicar of Burn- 
lees, and in the little chapel that 
had not been used since Sir Wal- 
ter’s own marriage the ceremony 
was performed. Mr. James Car- 
lyon had his licence still in his 
pocket ; and for the satisfaction of 
my lady readers, I must inform 
them that Aimé was married in the 
wedding-dress that had been pre- 
pared for her when she was at 
Miss Johnstone’s. 

That good old soul was on a 
visit to Burnlees now, and acted 
the part of bridesmaid. The first 
and last time in her life. 


The snow had left off falling, and 


the storm was over. The moon 
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peered through the sky, that was 
relieved of its clouds, and lit 
up the white earth below; whilst 
the sound of bells came on the 
hushed air as they rang in the great 
festive morn, and Aimé’s choir of 
boys sang lustily the sweet song 
that came in with the birth of the 
Son of Man, ‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men.’ 

Sir Walter listened in his room, 
whilst below James Carlyon and 
Aimé stood alone in the oriel win- 
dow, her head resting against his 
broad shoulder, his strong arm en- 
circling her slight form as they lis- 
tened to the carol singers. 


‘It is thirteen years to-night, 
sweetheart, since I first held you in 
my arms. Little did I dream what 
a treasure I had found that Christ- 
mas-eve! My snow treasure! my 
snow wifie!’ he exclaimed, with 
infinite tenderness. 

‘Take care I do not melt away, 
Jamie.’ 

‘No; my love shall surround 
you like a wall of steel, darling ! 
Nothing but death could take you 
from me now.’ 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XXII. THE MORAL OF THE FLOWERS, 
(From the Dutch of Facob Westerbaen.) 
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‘ Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo coutusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aurz, firmat sol, educat imber : 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavére puellze : 
Sic virgo.’ 


THE charm of the garden’s gay pleasures 
A thousand glad votaries sing, 

What time are unfolded their treasures, 
Soft-fanned by the zephyrs of spring. 


But quickly is sped the bright season ; 
No longer the garden is gay. 

Fach flow’ret has drooped, and—O treason !— 
No poet now carols his lay. 


So, too, in her youth-tide and beauty, 

The maid stands an empress confessed ; 
Young Love never fails in his duty, 

He comes a most diligent guest. 


Then, when that sweet spring-tide is over, 
Love's sunshine grows cool, and, alack ! 
The urchin is often a rover, 
And finally fails to come back. 


So, girls, with my teaching don’t quarrel, 
Be kind to your swains while you can ; 
And—mind, it’s an excellent moral— 
Don’t frown on a promising man. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





